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PREFACE. 



Circumstances having rendered it neces- 
sary for me to resign my pastoral connexion 
with St. Peter s Chapel, and to confine my- 
self to the duties of another office ; I have 
been solicited to publish some of the Ser- 
mons, which, during a period of more than 
twenty years, I have delivered in that con- 
gregation. It is not easy to make such a 
selection as may most suit the wishes of 
those who have desired it. My intention 
was to select a complete course on the 
Feasts and Fasts of the Church, firom Ad- 
vent to Trinity Sunday. From this, how- 
ever, after the selection had been completed, 
I was dissuaded. Whether I have now made 
a better selection, I am not myself the most 
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competent judge. My earliest and my 
latest Sermons lay of course before me; 
and though there are many of the former 
which I would not now either preach or 
publish, I have yet the satisfaction to feel 
that, in all, my views of Scripture truth are 
uniform and consistent. They are, I trust, 
perfectly conformable to the piu*e standards 
of our Church, unless those standards are 
interpreted in a partial and an exclusive 
sense, which clearly entered not into the sys- 
tem of those by whom they were compiled, 
and most manifestly not into that of those 
by whom the royal declaration was issued. 
The gratuitous nature of Christian redemp- 
tion, the inability of man in himself, and the 
indispensable necessity of God's grace in 
Christ, to make man what the Gospel re- 
quires him to be, in order to inherit eternal 
life, I have ever taught, or intended to 
teach, to the best of my ability. But I have 
not adopted, and I cannot conscientiously 
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adopts the current phraseology which many 
busy-bodies among us have adopted of late 
years; and which they maintam with an 
tamest and an exclusive zeal, that is not 
always c<msistent with charity to the per- 
sons, nor even with justice to the principles, 
of our clergy in general. 
. The Sermon by my Uncle was not preach* 
ed, and was never before printed. It was 
evidently written and corrected with great 
care. Several copies were made and were 
very generally communicated to the Au- 
thoT s friends. The copy in my possession 
was sent to the late Dr. Beattie qf Aber- 
deetij who was desired, after communicating 
it to such persons as he might think proper^ 
to deliver it to me. To me accordingly the 
Doctor gave it in November, 1787. 

It may be proper to mention that Mr* 
jElanvsay was bom in Fraserburgh in 1733^ 
and died in London in 1789. While he re« 
sided io the. West Indies, the condition of 
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the African slaves attracted his special at- 
tention. His benevolent work on the Treats 
ment and conversion of African SUwes in the 
British Sugar Colonies, gave the first excite- 
ment to the public mind on that subject, 
and led to various improvements in their 
condition and treatment. Mr. Ramsay 
served in the navy, first as a surgeon, and 
afterwards as a chaplain. To the navy he 
was much attached, and he published An 
Essay on the duty and qualifcations qf a 
Sea Cjfficery which was much admired. He 
published also a volume of Sea Sermons^ 
and a Treatise on Signals at Sea. I men- 
tion these simple facts, merely that the 
reader may be aware who the author of the 
Sermon on Redemption was. A man more 
truly benevolent never lived : but I dare not 
allow myself to expatiate on his character. 
I exceedingly regret that the Sermon, which 
I now publish, has remained so long im- 
printed ; because I think it calculated to do 

7 
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good, as well as to do honour to my Uncle's 
memory. 

I think it right to refer to Lord Bacon's 
confession of faith, as it stands in the London 
folio edition of his works in three volumes ; 
in YoL ii. p. 365, or as it is extracted in the 
Scholar Armed^ 1800. There is a striking, 
though, I think, an accidental coincidence, 
between some of the positions in Mr. 
Ramsay's discourse, and some part of the 
confession of Lord Bacon. 



Edinburoh, 
May, 1829. 
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SERMON I. 



THE ORIGIN ALy SUCCESSIVEy AND PERMANENT EVIDENCE 

OF REVEALED RBLIOION. 

[Preached before the University of Cambridge, at Great St* 
Mary's Church, on Sunday, 25th of June, 1826.] 



Gen* xviii. 19. 

For I know him, that he will command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment. 

There is an acknowledged rule of moral 
obligation, which may be ascertained on 
principles which we call natural. It is 
founded in what is called the fitness of 
things, in the natural condition of man, in 
the relation in which he stands to his Cre- 
ator and to his fellow-men. This rule, how- 
ever, and the whole moral system resulting 
from it, want authority, and clearness, and 
uniformity. At least men have in every 

B 2 
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age doubted, and differed, and disputed, 
specting the nature and extent of the rule, 
and the force and sanction of its obligations : 
and in their real doubts or in their imagined 
uncertainties they have evaded or neglected 
it without compunction, whenever passion, 
or influence, or interest, prompted them. 
Still this natural law is of great importance, 
in that it certainly shews that our condition 
originally was, and contiimes to be, that of 
moral beings in a state of probation, and 
that we are really fitted for moral and reli- 
gious obligations. The history of the world, 
at the same time, proves universally, that 
this law in itself is utterly inefficient; that 
the wisest men, even with the aid of numer- 
ous scattered traditions of revealed truth, 
made very scanty and incorrect attainments 
in the knowledge, and a very imperfect and 
unsteady progress in the practice, of moral 
duty. St. Paul distinctly recognises this 
law of nature, and acknowledges that its 
obligations are calculated to reach the heart 
and to influence the conscience \ But what 

* Rom. ii. 14^ 15. 
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avails this acknowledged fact in the midst 
of the most revolting corruptions universally 
prevalent ** ? It merely proves that our nature 
was originally fitted for that moral propriety 
which such practice universally disclaimed. 
This, however, is a concession of the utmost 
importance ; since it must lead, and it did in 
feet lead the wisest men, even in Pagan 
times, to the expectation of a remedy, in 
some system of authoritative revelation. 
For revelation alone couldremove the doubts, 
dispel the darkness, and clear up the diffi- 
culties, of' aU other systems. God alone 
could furnish the necessary light of true re- 
ligion ; God alone could supply the proper 
sanction and preserve the adequate proof 
from age to age, by the special agency of 
his Providence, and by the gradual exten- 
sion, as the condition of man required it, of 
the means originally estabUshed for its suc- 
cessive communication. 

The Mosaic history commences the sacred 
record of God's dealings with man, which 
the subsequent Scriptures carry forward, 

^ Rom. i. 18, &c. 
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extending our view in prophetic adumbra- 
tion^ even to the consummation of all things. 
The Mosaic history is very remarkable in 
itself and in its consequences. It is per- 
fectly simple and natural ; but its simplicity 
and nature are very different from all the 
associations to which we are accustomed. 
The relation is evidently addressed to a 
very different age and people, and is adapted 
to very different manners and localities. 
Imperfect and corrupted traditions of the 
most important facts recorded by Moses in 
the Book of Genesis have travelled down 
the stream of £ime, and in some shape or 
other have reached every people ; indicating 
certainly that they had all one origin, and 
that they commenced their course of circu- 
lation through the world from the very 
cradle, if we may so speak, of the human 
race. The great facts which respect the 
existence and the Providence of God, the 
creation of the world, the fall of man, the 
flood, the confusion of tongues, the disper- 
sion of mankind, and the consequent forma- 
tion of separate tribes and nations, could not 
fell to be known to all, and to interest all ; 
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and, therefore^ could not fidl to be commnni* 
cated in some shape or other from father to 
son, and continued from age to age* For 
some time this mode of instruction would 
carry with it suffident clearness and authenr 
ticity among the attentive part of mankind, 
for every proper and practical purpose. 
The patriarchal longevity is here of great 
importance; it shortens and simplifies the 
line of communication, by lessening the num* 
ber of the links by whidi we arrive at per* 
sonal intercourse with the first man, . 

When the original system, and the long 
duration of patriarchal life, - and the general 
eircunstances of man, had just undergone 
important and essential changes, while the 
line of tradition was yet short and distinct, 
and the evidence fresh and authentic, Abra* 
ham was selected in order to preserve the 
ancient truths which had reached him by 
tradition, and the contemporaneous truths 
which he had witnessed, or which were com* 
municated to him, by means more partiou* 
lar, and which were now rendered necessary 
by the altered circumstances of the human 
jBce. Abraham was thus selected, at that 
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renuvhable period in the history of niaii^ 
which places him, as it were, in a central 
poidtion, connecting the old world and the 
new, «J90 near the origin of things, as to se« 
core authenticity in the great &cts pre* 
served, and simplicity in the manner of their 
preservation ; and so connected with Aitu- 
rity by promises, signs, and solemnities, and 
by the succession of a great naticni issuing 
&om his loins, as efiectually to preclude aU 
suspicion of deception in his own remarkable 
history, .or in the notable facts connected, 
with it, which carry us back to the creation 
and &11 of man.' 

It is not my present purpose to consider 
the personal character of Abraham in the 
various and interesting details by which be 
is so eminently distinguished as the fiiend ! 
of God and the Father ' of the feithful, but 
simply -to consider hhn as the sdected d^ 
positary of revealed truth, and as. the means 
of communicating it with authority and evi-> 
dence to his posterity, and through them to 
us and all mankind. In the history of the 

* 3 Chron. xx. 7. Isa. zli. 8. James ii. 23. 
^ RonK iv. 12. 
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wodd he stands in a remarkAble and conspi- 
cuous position^ admirably fitted for the pur*- 
pose which he was thus selected to fulfil. 
That purpose was to bear witness to ancient 
truths ; to the first intercourse of God with 
man ; to the first intimations of redemption^ 
and to the practical efifects which they at 
first produced ; that purpose was further to 
disseminate the knowledge and the influence 
of those ancient truths, and to prepare the 
way for fixture and clearer revelations of 
God, of redemption, and of human duty. 
How well Abraham was quaHfied, firom his 
temper and moral qualities, to communicate 
tl» ssfing knowledge of religion to his chil* 
dien and his household afier him, and 
through them to preserve and disseminate 
it in the worid, may be generally seen by a 
reference to Scripture, and may be easUy 
imagined, beyond what is there recorded^ 
firom his peculiar charaicter. How well he 
was thus qualified firom his positimi, as he 
stood connected with the very origin of the 
human race, and with ultimate purposes of 
redeeming mercy, we will now shortly con- 
sider. 
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He was the tenth m lineal descent from 
Noah, and the nineteenth from Adam. We 
trace his descent from Adam and Seth, 
through a list of men who seem to have 
preserved the knowledge and the worship 
of the true God with great care. But Ahrar 
ham's knowledge ascends to the origin of the 
world and of man, by a course still shorter^ 
and, therefore, less liable to error, than that 
which we have just mentioned. Lamech^ 
the &ther of Noah, was bom fifty-six years 
before the death of Adam, with whom of 
course he would have frequent personal in- 
tercourse, and from whom he doubtless 
derived all which he could teach, and all 
which it was important for him to know. 
Lamech lived till within five years of the 
flood, when Noah, his son, whom it was his 
duty to instruct in all which he had learned, 
was 600 years old. Heber, the great grand- 
son of Shem, Noah's second son, was bom 
283 years b^ore the death of Noah, and 
doubtless received from him all the in£)r- 
mation which he had derived from his 
fiErt;her's personal interoourse with Adam. 
Heber» from whom Abraham was the sixth 
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111 lineal descent, died at the then uneom- 
mon age ot 464, having survived his illus- 
trious descendant four years. 

Thus then we have a short and easy line 
of communication from Adam, the first man, 
through Lamech, Noah, and Heber to Abrar 
ham : so that he is removed three degrees 
only from personal mt^rcourse with our first 
parent : while a thousand connected and 
concurring testimonies would still confirm 
their communications; to which even the 
appearance of the world, and the condition 
of mankind, would then add ample evidence. 

Hitherto we have considered Abraham 
simply in the character of a mere natural wit- 
ness, whose sources of information were direct 
«nd authentic. He was, fiirther, specially 
selected and declared to be the friend of 
God, and the example and pattern of man. 
He had frequent communications with the 
Almighty, frequent intimations of his will ; 
and he was subjected to various trials of his 
fidelity, which were equally remarkable and 
ievere. It was easy in the short couree just 
mentioned, and perfectly consistent with the 
nature and circumstances of man, to pre- 
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serve, at least among a;n attentive few, the 
essential positions of human history and 
human duty. But the circumstances of 
man had recently suffered a great and im- 
portant change. Vice and irreligion had 
rapidly increased even in the favoured line 
of Shem and Heber. The confiision of 
tongues rendered intercourse more difficult : 
it had a direct tendency to repress the pro- 
gress and to restrain the violence of vice : 
it had also an indirect and a contingent 
tendency to confine within narrower bounds 
the knowledge of ancient truths. The term 
of human life was also curtailed, and the 
grand line of traditional information was, 
thereby, broken into shorter and more nu- 
merous periods, tending to lessen the force 
and the authenticity of this mode of com- 
munication. Before this effect was felt or 
began essentiaUy to operate, Abraham was 
selected by God himself to connect the 
future with the past, to transmit with au- 
thentic evidence, through a favoured line, 
the knowledge which he had acquired from 
sources, even humanly speaking, the -most 
unequivocal, and to prepare the world for 
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the fulness of time and the coming of the 
Messiah. 

The ancient facts, and the established 
worship he communicated to his fiimily and 
his household, with the evidence on which 
he received them ; evidence which no mmi^ 
in his senses, in that age would reject.; sup- 
ported, as it was, by collateral proo&, and by 
general credit on every side. The partir 
cular revelations which he himself received, 
and the covenant which was renewed with 
him, when he was ninety-nine years old^ 
was confirmed by the ceremonial seal of cir^ 
cumdsion ; by the miraculous birth of a son, 
in his old age, his wife also being old and 
barren; by the numerous promised bless- 
ings, and by the continued favour of God ; 
which were daily adding evidence to the 
truth of the Divine warrant by which he 
acted* 

The truth thus conveyed to Abraham^ 
and with its evidence thus cpmrnunicated^ 
by divine command, to his chUdren and hk 
househojid after him, would sufier no dimi- 
nution of clearness nor of authenticity in the 
first stages of succession : while the pco- 
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vidence of God» in due time, provided tlie 
means of preserving it by written records, 
guarded by special laws, and sanctioned by 
sacred eeremionies of indispensable obliga- 
tion. Jacob was fifteen years old when his 
grandfather Abraham died, and nineteen 
when Heber, who conversed with Noah, 
died. Amram, the &ther of Moses, was 
thirty-two years of age when Levi, ooe of 
the twelve sons of Jacob, died. So that we 
reach from Moses to Abraham, and fiom 
Abraham to Adam, by a line of tradition so 
short, so authentic, and so distinctly deli- 
neated, by circumstances so detailed, and 
by fects so prominent and notorious, as ef- 
fectually to prevent the possibility of im** 
posture, or of essential error during any 
portion of that period. The leadmg truths 
collected and preserved by Moses in the 
book of Genesis, most probably reached 
him in the manner now indicated ; and the 
descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who were then a nimierous people, and for 
whose deUverance he was sent into Egypt, 
in efiect bear evidence to that portion of his 
narrative, of which the leading tacts were 

7 
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fruniltar to the heads of their tribes, asnd by 
no means new to the people at large. The 
force of this evidence, which is very great 
on ihe imtural and ordinary grounds heve 
indicated, is exceedingly increased by the 
Divine mission of the historian, which is 
proved by miracles and by the immediate 
consequences of those miracles ; to which the 
wh<^ nation at the time, with all the im- 
portant institutions which were then estar 
b&hed for the special purpose of comme- 
noiatii^ those events, bore irrefi:agable 
evidence. The books of Moses, especially 
that which contains the patriarchal tradi* 
tionst communicated as they were coul^ 
manded from fatber to son, and those which 
contain the contemporaneous history of the 
nation till the death of Moses, could not 
have been received, in the circumstances in 
which they were received^ except on the 
ground of that undoubted truth and no^ 
tociety. Those traditions were known as 
certainly» at least, if not as distinctly, 
and in detail, to the people, as to Moses ; 
while his Divine mission, proved by the 
most notable miracles, of which the whole 
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nation of Egypt and people of Israel 
were witnesses, precludes all suspicion of 
error, either in the primitive traditions 
which he collects and preserves, or in 
the recent events which he records, not 
only with the evidence of an original wit^ 
ness, but with the authority of a principal 
agent. 

To Abraham was, in feet, committed a 
dispensation of the Gospel \ which the law, 
which was four hundred and thirty years 
after, cannot disannul, that it should make 
the promise of none effect \ The law was 
added because of transgressions K The first 
covenant with Adam was made to depend 
on a positive command easily understood, 
and easily communicated* The mercies of 
the second (involving the promise of some 
great future dehverance), were made to de* 
pend in the first instance, and in part at 
least, on the external service of sacrifice \ 
The same covenant was continued, under 
the same external sanction, with Noah, with 

• St John Tiii. 56, &c. and Gal. iii. 8. 

' Gal. ui. 17. « Gal. iU. 19. »» Sec note A. 
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an additional promise sealed with the visible 
token of the rsunbow. The covenant made 
ivith Abraham, including the services of the 
former dispensations, was fiirther sealed with 
the ceremony of circumcision. With these 
external services, revealed truth and moral 
duty were combined ; and while they tended 
to preserve the truth to which they were 
attached, and to promote the moral conduct 
which all religious services require, they 
were calculated especially to fix and to per- 
petuate the evidence of those great &cts 
with which each revelation was origmally 
connected. The law, or the covenant, of 
Moges was burdened with the addition of a 
great variety of cerenionies and services of 
great nicety and difficulty, added, and, there- 
finre, necessary, because of transgressions \ 
But these burdaisome rites were rendered 
subservient, by the* special providence of 
God, in the very altered circumstances of 
the descendants of Abraham, to the pre- 
servation of the truth, with the fail evidence 
on which the original communications rest. 

» Gal. iu. 19. 
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It is important to consider that the books 
of Moses exhibit the testimony, not of 
that historian only, but also of the whole 
Jewish nation in the age in which he wrote. 
The facts which he records never could 
have gained universal credit among any peo- 
ple, unless they had actually occurred as he 
relates them. They were not done in a 
comer. He addresses the whole body of 
his countrymen as witnesses of them; and 
he feels perfectly certain of their assent; 
though their stubbornness and evil heart of 
unbelief led them frequently to resist both 
the truth and its consequences. We are, 
therefore, entitled to consider the whole 
Jewish nation, at that time, as undoubted 
and credible witnesses of the Divine inter- 
position '', through the ministry of Moses, in 
delivering them from Egyptian bondage, 
and in the immediate consequences of that 
great deliverance. Certain religious ser- 
vices, commemorative of those events, were 
imposed and were rendered indispensably 
obligatory on that generation; which was 

^ Deut. iv. 32, &c. 
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specially commanded not only to observe, 
with all solemnity and awe, the ordinance 
of the Lord's passover, but to impose it 
upon their children* firom age to age, to 
whom they, the original witnesses, were re- 
quired particularly to explain the nature, 
and origin, and import of the sacred service. 
In this way each successive " generation of 
this remarkable people derived the most 
perfect evidence of the original facts of their 
extraordinary history, by means which pre- 
clude all suspicion of collusion, and which 
supply the most convincing proofs of which 
ancient facts are capable. The essential 
object of the religion revealed and of the 
services associated with it, was the moral 
and spiritual improvement of that people, 
and through them of the whole human race ; 
which object has, in fact, been thereby most 
eminently promoted. This spiritual tendency 
and this moral lesson may be partially over- 
looked at one time, may be almost univer- 
sally neglected at another ; and this corrupt 
negligence may even be continued from ge- 

» ExoA xii. 26, &c. " Psalm Ixxvui. S, &c. 

c 2 
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neration to generation. Still, by the good 
providence of God, the services continue, 
(by which doubtless some profit even in the 
worst of times °), and the system is thereby 
preserved in its uninterrupted succession of 
evidence, to produce its AiU effect in some 
happier age. Thus the carnal-minded Jew, 
though, so far as he was himself concerned, 
he lost the substance of the law by clinging 
to its shadow, was yet a competent witness 
of the truths and the &cts committed to his 
keeping. He conveyed them, through the 
Divine institutions which he received fi-om 
his fathers, with all their fi-eshness and with 
all their evidence, to rouse the practice and 
to guide the conduct of happier dispositions 
than his own. He could even direct the 
search of others, and indicate to them the 
truth which he failed to apply to himself \ 
The law of Moses, indeed, made nothing 
perfect: but it was the bringing in of a 
better hope, by the which we draw nigh 
unto God^ To this law as a temporary 

" See 1 Kings xix. 18. and Rom. xi. 4. 

*» Matt. ii. 4, &c. p Heb. vii. 19. 
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part of the mighty system of redemption, as 
preparing the way for it, as acting the part 
of a schoolmaster, as exhibiting a shadow of 
the substance, and as furnishing the promise 
and the prospect of its completion in the ful- 
ness of time, the Gospel at length succeeded. 
This last and most important revelation is 
most intimately combined with the system 
which preceded it. It is supported in part 
by historical, prophetical, ceremonial, and 
typical evidence, drawn from that system of 
which it is the completion. It is confirmed 
also by miracles, and prophecy, and &ct6 
peculiarly its own ; and it is fiimished with 
an external form, didciplme, and ordinances, 
carrying with them the Divine command, 
and the Divine sanction, in order to pre- 
serve the substance and its evidence to all 
succeeding generations. 

Christianity is essentially a spiritual re- 
ligion. Its purpose is to detach us fi*om 
this present world, which it requires us to 
use as not abusing iV — that, through its 
blessed influence, we may be made meet to 

** 1 Cor. vii. 31 • 
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be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light, and to be advanced to the eternal 
kingdom of the Son of God '. This Divine 
system of religious knowledge and of moral 
and reUgious discipline is essentially con- 
nected with certain facts, and also with cer- 
tain forms and sacred ordinances, which last 
are of the utmost importance in preserving, 
first, the evidence of the original facts, and, 
secondly, the substance of the truth with 
which they are associated. Judaism and 
Christianity are both founded on certain 
great historical facts and marvellous trans* 
actions, which were notorious, which at- 
tracted universal attention, and which pro- 
duced the most important ^changes in the 
ages in which they respectively occurred. 
The outward form and the ceremonial or- 
dinances of Judaism originally were, and 
those of the Gospel still are, of the very 
highest importance ; inasmuch as they bear 
evidence, in conformity with our condition, 
and with the laws of human credibility, to 
the truth of the facts with which they are 

' Col. i. 12, &c. 
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connected, and which they commemorate. 
It is natural and it is easy for a father to 
commend to his children and his household 
after him the observance of these ordi- 
nances. They form fundamental laws of 
the community; and while their ultimate 
object is spiritual, and their present lesson 
is moral, they are generally felt to be impor- 
tant, as affecting, in some degree, the cha- 
racter and the privileges of each individual 
in the sacred society of which they form the 
external badges. 

This society was formed by the blessed 
Redeemer at that remarkable period, when, 
having triumphed over death and the grave, 
he was about to sit down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, as the Divine head 
of the Church universal. He thus estar 
blished the means, simple in appearance but 
powerful in effect, of communicating the 
truth and all its practical consequences to 
the generation which then existed, and of 
perpetuating that communication from age 
to age to the end of time. The Church, 
thus constituted, was no longer confined, 
like that of Judea, to one country, but was 
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declared universaly like the merits and the 
mercy of its Founder. This society, divine 
in its origin, marveUous in its first progress, 
and remarkable even in its preservation 
amidst the rise and fall of empires, was 
directly intended to bear evidence to the 
truth originally revealed, and to continue its 
faithful witness from age to age. St. Paul 
asserts the Church of the living God to be 
the pillar and ground of the truth " — ^which 
truth was. committed to her keeping as a 
fidthful witness. It was never subjected to 
her control, nor to the „hitr«y <Lereti.n 
of any human tribunaL Contingent evils 
hare arisen in numerous instances, and in 
various forms, from the vicious operation of 
human passions. But wherever the consti- 
tution of the Church and the administration 
of the sacraments have been substantially 
preserved, and so far as they have been pre- 
served, y^e find that the tendency has been 
direct, and so far efficient to preserve, even 
in dark, ignorant, and corrupt ages, the 
truth, its evidence, and its authority, for the 

* 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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instruction and the practice of better and 
purer times. The Church of Rome, in the 
worst periods of her despotic dominion, 
though she locked up the Scriptures from 
common yiew, never absolutely falsified the 
sacred record ; though she added numerous 
contemptible traditions, and many absurd 
and odious opinions to the general system 
of her faith, discipline, and worship, she 
preserved, at the same time, entire, all the 
fimdamentals of Christianity : and, amidst a 
mass of most pernicious rubbish, she pre^ 
served also the succession of evidence ; fiu> 
nishing in effect the very weapons by which 
her own errors and impieties were confiited ; 
and the means by which the faith, which 
was once delivered to the saints \ was, by 
the blessing of God, restored to its ancient 
purity. From her, corrupt as she was, and 
as she continues to be, we received the Scrip- 
tures, with the foil evidence of that Divine 
authority on which they rest. From her we 
received the sacred succession of the Chris- 
tian ministry, together with the authentic 

' Jude 3. 
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traditions, and the important history of 
those pure and primitive times, by which all 
her extravagant claims, and all her absurd 
and impious traditions are effectually con- 
futed, as well by the Sacred Record which 
we thus hold by an uninterrupted succession 
of evidence, as by the unbiassed comments 
of those holy men to whose keeping it was 
originally and successively conmiitted for 
ages. 

The Scriptures contain all necessary** 
truths ; but the fact is notorious, that, re- 
specting the trutlis therein contained, men 
vary exceedingly. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider for an instant what has been the result 
among those, who hghtly regarding the con- 
stitution and unity of the Church, the mis- 
sion of her ministers, and the sacred mys- 
teries of which they are the stewards *, have 
left themselves without those sacred guides 
which were given along with the Scriptures, 
in order to keep us in the way of truth and 
soberness '. If we refer to the ancient Puri- 
tans of our own country, we shall find many 

" John xvi. 13. * 1 Cor. iv. 1. ^ Acts xxvi. 25. 
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of them men of learning and men of piety, 
mixed up most unfortunately with much 
passion and prejudice, and with an eager 
zeal wasted upon absolute trifles ; a zeal to 
which the Redeemer's reproof will frequently 
apply—" Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of." While they disturbed most la- 
mentably the peace of the Church, they very 
generally retained the great substantial arti- 
de, of L Christian ^th; sometimes, in- 
deed, carried to excess by dwelling exclu- 
sively on partial views, without attending to 
that necessary modification, which results 
from the first combination of all the parts, 
as they are, in fact, connected truths of one 
system. As those warm-minded men receded 
gradually more and more from the sacred 
forms of the society which they left ; urged 
by feelings of prejudice at first, which were 
raised into feelings of hostiUty afterwards ; 
they came at length to consider preaching 
as the one thing needfiil, the essential ordi- 
nance and the only efiectual means of grace. 
But, alas ! the preaching of fallible men, in the 

' Luke xi. 55. 
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very best circumstances, is peculiarly liable 
to error. Such was most lamentably the 
case in this country in the seventeenth 
century. Men, freed from the restraint im- 
posed by the Church, not on hberty, but 
on licentiousness, fell into every variety of 
extravagance and absurdity. The West- 
minster Divines lamented the errors and 
enormities of that unhappy age, which they 
themselves in fact commenced, and they at- 
tempted a remedy in their famous confes- 
d«,f «.d in end«.vo»xbg to enforce their 
discipline taken, as they maintained, from 
Scripture. Look forward a little and see 
the successors of those eager men, in whom, 
as they thought, centered all Christian or- 
thodoxy ; see their successors swerving gra- 
dually from the doctrinal pecuharities of 
their fathers, into a system somewhat milder ; 
trace them forward still as they deviate into 
high Arianism, and as they descend at length 
with gradual steps, through the medium of 
Arius and Socinus, into that kind of deism, 
which has in our own age assumed the Uni- 
tarian name. When the eager zeal which 
leads to separation on minor points subsides. 
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as subside it must, it is impossible to limit 
the subsequent deviations ; because, the 
great safeguards of truth and uniformity 
being removed, the power of delusion is 
systematically placed in the hands of every 
popular preacher, over whom those who give 
to preaching such perilous pre-eminence 
over all the other means and ordinances of 
religion can have no competent control. 

Consider, moreover, for a moment, and 
contrast with their commencement, the pre- 
sent condition of the Protestants on the con- 
tinent of Europe; of the Lutherans and 
CalTimsts of Germany, and even of the Cal- 
vinists of Geneva, the cradle of that peculiar 
system. The deviations from that system 
and from the Lutheran, and the deviations 
from those Gospel truths which were origin- 
ally associated with each, are altogether ap- 
palling in degree and in extent. They will 
be found to result, I think, from causes 
somewhat similar to those which have ope« 
rated among the sects at home : first, from 
giving to preaching a pre-eminence which it 
does not merit, and which leaves Scripture 
truth entirely at the mercy of the preacher. 
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The evil is increased, secondly, in that, 
though deference may be paid to the opi- 
nions of individual men, no respect is enter- 
tained for the community, and no reverence 
is felt for the truths and the forms by which 
it was originally distinguished. There is no 
regulated influence, no hereditary attach- 
ment. The Church, in &ct, excites neither 
respect nor reverence ; nor does any one 
think in any circumstances of appealing to 
the recognised emotions, which are excited 
among us by referring to the original con- 
stitution and faith of the Church at large, 
and to the learned labours and sober piety 
of those remarkable men who were the hap- 
py instruments in God's hands of restoring 
her to her ancient purity. All seems to de- 
pend upon, and, therefore, to vary with, the 
individual Uving men. In the last place, 
the sacraments have faUen very generally 
into neglect, and, therefore, into comparative 
contempt ; the one being limited to a bare 
badge of outward profession, and the other 
to a mere commemoration of a dying Bene- 
factor. No deviations from the faith will 
seem surprising under such circumstances. 
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We may hence, I would humbly hope, in 
this age of the most presumptuous heresies, 
be permitted to urge, with more than ordi- 
nary zeal, the attention and attachment 
which are due to the venerable and sober 
system which is established among us ; 
which, from the Reformation to the present 
day, has been adorned by all which is most 
distinguished in talents, profound in learn* 
ing, and eminent in piety; by whom the 
true faith, then happily restored, has been 
successively conveyed unimpaired to us, 
with all its evidence in form, in substance, 
and in practical efficacy. For this, which is a 
real and a peculiar distinction, in comparing 
the Church of England with the other 
Churches of the Reformation, she is, I think, 
chiefly indebted, under God, to her firm 
adherence to the ancient constitution of the 
Church Universal, and to her undeviating 
reverence and regard for the sacraments of 
the Gospel, with which, when they are 
rightly esteemed and rightly used, the es- 
sential truths and duties of the Gospel are 
inseparably connected. It is true they are 
means only, but they are very sacred and 
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salutary means. It is true they are outward 
signs, but they signify a real and an inward 
grace; and in particular they each direct 
our special attention to the death of Christy 
to the due consideration of its causes, and 
to the due application of its consequences. 
The sacraments are, if I may so speak, doc- 
trinal and practical texts, ever with pro- 
priety, and often of necessity, in our con- 
templation ; and yet, in matter and in influ- 
ence, ever by God's blessing inexhaustible. 
While they bear direct evidence, they also 
demand permanent attention to the most 
essential truths. At the same time they 
impose, by the most awful consideration^, 
the constant obligation of personal religion 
and of increasing holiness. 

There is here no dark and doubtfiil result 
of mere natural reason; there is here no 
jumble of idle and ignorant traditions ; there 
is here no rash system of individuals grafts 
ing on Scripture their own conceits ; there 
is here no novel association, now b^nvng 
with zeal for peculiar truths, anon sinkii^ 
into comparative indifference towards the 
same truths,, and ultimately repqsing on the 
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cold confines of Deism. In that system of 
revelation which we have rapidly considered 
from its first commencement to its final 
completion in the Gospel, we have the di- 
rect interposition, authority, and providence 
of God declared and proved to us by the 
clearest evidence. In reference to the sys- 
tem of the Gospel, we have the perfect con- 
sent of the fiirst and purest ages of Chris- 
tianity, and the constrained concurrence 
even of the darkest times. The chain of 
evidence suffers no interruption ; that even 
of the darkest times is not the less valuable 
as evidence, nor the less certainly attached 
to the source, though it is covered in its 
course with the rust of ignorance and with 
the impurities of superstition. The evi- 
dence, the authority, and the truths of the 
system have been guarded in time past, as 
they continue to be guarded, by sacred or- 
dinances of Divine institution, which have 
been uninterruptedly observed throughout 
the Christian world, from the period of their 
fiirst institution. They are further guarded 
by religious instruction, regulated by a pub- 
lic and authorized standard ; by public as- 

D 
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semfolies for sacred services, according to 
forms of the most approved excellence ; by 
the public reading and expounding of the 
Scriptures ; and, finally, by the exercise of 
due discipline in the Church, by which these 
various means are directed and restricted to 
their peculiar and proper ends. Thus is 
the Church of the living God, which is the 
pillar and ground of the truth, fitted and 
fi-amed to guide us with authority in the 
way in which we ought to walk. Thus, 
through the meditun of God's institutions, 
and by his authority, does she attach us, not 
to associations actuated to eagerness by the 
novelty of the day, not to individual minis- 
ters and to the transient influences of per- 
sonal popularity, but to the words of truth 
and soberness, which are calculated by God's 
blessing, as they are fiimished by his autho- 
rity and aided by his grace, to strengthen 
and illuminate the understanding, and to in- 
fluence and purify the heart. If we happily 
use these means as they are furnished to us, 
and command and teach according to the 
sacred rule to which we are thus restricted, 
then shall the children and people commit- 
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ted to our care, preserved by God's blessing 
from yanity and vice and &lse doctrine, be 
enabled to keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment. 
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St. Matt. xx. 23. 

J3ui to sit on my right hand, and an my left, is not mine 
to give, but it shall be given to them for whom it is pre- 
pared of my Father. 

The Arians of old, the Socinians of later 
times, and the Unitarians of the present day, 
concur in considering this text as clearly in- 
dicating an inferiority of power on the part 
of the Son of God : which of course they 
suppose decides, at the same time, the ques- 
tion respecting his nature. The inferiority 
in nature, as well as in power, maintained 
by the Arians, is different from that of So- 
cinus and his first followers; which again 
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diffi^s esseDtially firom that of our present 
Unitarians. The ancient Arians and the 
original Sodnians supported their respective 
notions^ not only by an appeal to Scripture, 
of which they acknowledged the paramount 
authority ; but they generally respected eyen 
the common rules of Scripture interpreta- 
tion. The essential Divinity of the Son of 
God was acknowledged by neither ; but very 
high quahties w^e conceded to him by 
each : by the Arian in language which was 
calculated to deceive ; but yet with mental 
reservations which totally destroyed its na* 
tive import. Even the original Socinians 
confessed that the name of God is applied 
to him in Scripture ; though, as they main* 
tained, only by a deputed title. StiU they 
acknowledged that he was thereby invested 
with an absolute sovereignty over all created 
beings, which rendered him an object of 
worship to men and angels. 

The Unitarians of our day have swerved 
immensely from all such acknowledgments. 
They have a much more simple and summary 
mode of proceeding than their heretical pre^ 
decessors, who were generally learned men. 
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and'whose Scripture critieismB nxe frequently 
Y4duable, even when the conclusions to which 
they are intended to lead are the most in- 
liidioiis and unsound. The modern Uni-- 
tarian refers to Scripture, without any regard 
to learning, and with a much higher re^er^ 
ence for his own reason, than for the record 
to which he refers. In reference to cmv 
dinary history and temporal transactions^ 
our reason, as it is modified by the asMK 
oiations of our own age, apprehends with 
difficulty even a few of those truths whi<^ 
wsere familiar to the most ordinary in^ 
habitants of Greece and Rome. In read** 
ing ancient history, in estimating ancient 
manners and modes of thinking, we want 
the 'thousand facilities which personal in^ 
tercoorse, similar associations, and similar 
idioms, furnished to the contemporaneous 
reads without difficulty, obscurity, or study. 
The want of these &ciUties, which is feh by 
all men, in the ordinary study of profsme 
litemture, renders the difficulty of the Sacred 
Volume the greater, in that a very important 
part is more ancient than any other writing, 
in that the subject is more remote fi*om oui^ 
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ordinary knowledge, and in that our asso- 
ciations and idioms differ much more from 
those of the Sacred Volume, than from those 
even of the profane writers of Greece and 
Rome. If we interpret the Scriptures rashly, 
without regard to the origin and history of 
the several books, and to the idiom and im- 
port of the language, according to those 
views of reason which our narrow associ- 
ations have modified ; we may make of their 
contents whatever we list. But if, with 
the Ethiopian Eunuchs we feel our own 
incapacity, and thence desire a proper guide, 
and such information as in all cases is 
requisite in the interpretation of ancient 
books, we shall find very little difficulty in 
all which is most important in doctrine, and 
most imperative in duty. One thing at 
least will thus be evident, that the person 
of Christ, as the Son or Word of God, .is so 
spoken of throughout the Old Testament 
and the New, as will never accord with the 
Arian system, nor with the Socinian, still 
less with the Unitarian. The two former, 

* Acts viii. 31. 
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in elBfect, bear evidence to the essential 
truth, as distinctly declared in the Sacred 
Record, though they each seek to alter its 
nature, and to accommodate it to certain 
notions of their own. The Unitarian, feel- 
ing the difficulty of this accommodation, 
assumes to his reason a higher authority, 
rejects every thing mysterious, finds figure 
and allegory every where: he even finds, 
when need is, the Record interpolated ; and, 
finally, when all other aids, and arguments, 
and hypotheses fail him, he finds it to be 
the work of uninspired, and, therefore, even 
in this respect, of fiiUible men ; which readily 
supplies all deficiencies. 

Whatever my text may mean, I think we 
shall find by a reference to the context, and to 
the other passages of Scripture, that it does 
not infer even an absolute inferiority of 
power. The petition presented in behalf 
of her sons, by the mother of Zebedee's 
children, was evidently occasioned by our 
blessed Lord's declaration in the close of the 
preceding chapter. " Verily I say unto you, 
that ye which have followed me, in the re- 
generation when the Son of Man shall sit in 
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the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel ^'' In St. Luke he says, ''And I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me; that ye may eat and 
drink at my table m my kingdom, and sit on 

That all power is given unto him in beav^a 
and in earth, the Divine Redeemer distinctly 
declares in his last commission to his Apos* 
ties "* ; and the exercise of this power at the 
second coming of the Son of Man, is actually 
described in a preceding chapter. '' Come/' 
he says, '' ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you firom the founda* 
tion of the world *." 

Now in this kingdom thrones are allotted 
to the Apostles. Of these thrones the sons 
of Zebedee desired to have the two of high- 
est honour. Their request originated in 
very carnal feelings, and was founded in very 
gross ignorance of the Messiah s kingdom. 
As such it was solemnly reproved. '' Ye 
know not what ye ask/' The thrones appear 

^ Matt, xix.88. ^^ Luke xxii. 29, 30. 

^ Matt, xxroi. 18. * Matt. uv. 34. 
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evidently to be at the disposal of the Son 
of Man ; only the distribution is not arbi- 
trary. There is a rule established; there 
are qualities and conditions required. Cer* 
tain previous proofe or trials are expressly 
proposed, to which the sons of Zebedee 
conceive themselves equal. Still though 
they should, indeed, pass the prescribed or- 
deal ; though they should, indeed, drink of 
the Redeemer 8 cup, and be baptized with 
the baptism that He was baptized with, it is 
distinctly declared — *^ but to sit on my right 
hand and on my left, is not mine to give, but 
it shall be given to them for whom it is pro* 
pared of my Father /* Consider, in connec- 
tion with this, the actual distribution as it k 

' It has been remarked that the words in the lead ih 
italics, it shall be given to them, inserted in designed ae* 
conuaodation to the English idiom, has furnished ground 
for false inferences, which the translators certainly never 
contemplated. It appears, indeed, that by a strict adhe« 
rence to the Greek, the text would have been quite intel- 
ligible, while it would have left no opening for such un- 
founded deductions. The digni^ was really our Lord's 
to give ; yet he would not give it with respect to the per- 
sons, but to the preparcUum of the recipient; oAX' oig 
save to those, &c. 
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described in the 25th chapter of St Mat* 
thew. In my text the preparation is de- 
clared to be of the Father. In the 25th 
chapter the blessed of the Father are called 
by Messiah^ the king, to come and inherit 
the kingdom prepared for them from the 
fomidation of the world ; and certain leading 
qualifications are mentioned as belonging to 
those for whom this preparation is thus 
made. These prove at once that the peti- 
tion for arbitrary favour, on the part of the 
Apostles James and John, could not be 
granted; but this implies no want of power 
in the Redeemer. It only indicates so far 
the constitution of the kingdom, and the 
fandamental law originally made to regdate 
the final distribution of rewards and punish* 
ments. 

In the account which is afterwards given 
of this distribution, charity to the members 
of Christ's body^ or the shewing mercy to 
the poor, is exhibited as the leading quaUfi* 
cation, certainly not to the exclusion of other 
Christian graces, but in strict combination 
with them ; and this Christian grace is 
doubtless thus selected, in a very brief de- 
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tail, as the leading criterion of judgment; 
because it indicates that peculiar disposition 
of the heart, which gives a general tone to 
the character, and a salutary influence to the 
conduct. Mercy to the poor is one branch 
only of the comprehensive grace of charity ; 
but when it is real, rooted in the heart, and 
active in the conduct, it indicates and infers 
the whole ; and the whole cannot subsist 
without inferring, also, all those other graces 
which make up the character of those mem* 
bers of Christ, for whom the kingdom was 
prepared from the foundation of the world. 
This preparation was arranged on certain 
fixed principles, and certain conditions of 
final judgment were agreed upon in the 
Divine counsels, in that eternal covenant of 
grace and salvation, which was provided in 
order to enable the fallen race of man to re- 
cover, in the second Adam, all and more 
than all which was lost in the fall of the 
first. The Divine nature of the blessed 
Redeemer, therefore, is not affected in the 
slightest degree by the want of power as- 
serted in my text; which may with equal 
propriety, and on the same grounds, be pre- 
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dicated of the Father and of the Son ; the 
law being appointed by the one and executed 
by the other ; and therefore excluding* on 
the part of both, the arbitrary proceeding 
which was rashly and ignorantly petitioned, 
in behalf of her sons, by the' mother of Ze* 
bedee's children. 

These considerations may be thought to 
infer a merit in man which it was the great 
object of the Reformation to combat in bp» 
position to the pernicious errors of the 
Church of Rome. In returning at that 
period from the very gross delusions by 
which that corrupt Church obscured the 
essential truths of the Christian salvation, 
and perverted the minds and the manners of 
her members, the Church of England hap» 
pily steraed a middle course between super* 
stition and fimaticism. '" The red£mptio:k 
^' of mankind by the death of Christ, and 
'' the SACRIFICE of himself upon the cross, 

together with its consequent doctrine of 

JUSTIFICATION BT FAITH ALONB, WerC the 

great Gospel principles on which Pro- 
testantism was founded'." Without 

» Warburton, vol. viii. p. 441. 
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^oabt this is the doctrine of tihe Churdi oB 
England, as it is the doctrine of the New 
Testament; equally opposed to the Popish' 
doctrine of meriU, and to those ftnatical* 
fimoies which* lead partially or wholly to the 
no less pernicious errors of the Antinomians.* 
In opposition to the Papist, and to eM vfho 
kx this respect in a greater or a less degree 
fidlow the Papist, we beliere and we teach, 
vftk the great Apostle of the Gentiles, that 
salvatioii is of grace through &ith, and not 
of works \ The gift is free. It was purv 
chised and procured by means to which we^ 
ecmtributery and can contribute, nothing. It 
i» freely applied through God's mercy iii 
Glii!st.tK» the relief of our necessities: but 
thpe^a^^ed^ it leads throu^ r^teousnen 
unta «Aenal life hy Jesus Christ our Lord '^ 
The object of the Gospel is to* save us froiil 
1^ ; frdm ihe dominion of sin^ as well as from 
the • penalty due to it. In opposition to 
every Autinomian &ncy we ntust teach with 
the same Apostle-^'* Let not sm» thereof e^ 

reign in your mortal body, that ye should 

... . . ^ 

•» Eph.ii. 8,9. . * Rom. V. 21. 
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*• obeyitin the lusts thereof V* '' For sin shall 
not have domimcHi over you : for ye are 
not under the law, but under grace. What 
^* then ? shall we sin, because we are not 
^ under the law, but under grace? God 
" forbid V Salvation is a free gift of God 
m Christ. It is of grace through faith, and 
not of works. But most certainly there is 
no salvation for those who let sin reign in 
them, who obey the lusts thereof, and who 
subject themselves to its dominion. To all 
such we are entitled to declare, under what* 
ever pretext or with whatever phraseology 
they may delude themselves, '' Ye see, then, 
f how that by wovks a man is justified, and 
" not by fidth only"/' This dedaraticm, 
however, in no respect weakens the great 
Gospel principle on which Protestantian is 
founded: that principle, properly apphed, 
leads of necessity to holiness of life, without 
which no man shall see the Lord. But then 
this holiness, together with the justification 
which leads to it, is the gift of God in Christ. 



^ Rom. vi. 12. * Rom. vi. 14, &c. 

"" James ii. 24. 
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Therefore the works by which it is verified 
are not the vain efforts of the mere natural 
man, nor the meritorious mummeries of Ro* 
mish superstition, butthatoutwardandinward 
conformity to the law of Christ which is the 
fruit of justifying faith. Subject to sin, and 
to death the wages of sin, all men are by 
nature ; but now being made free from sui» 
and become servants to God^ we have our 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
fife, which is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord \ 

Whatever may be the meaning of justifi- 
cation by fidth alone, which it is my purpose 
TBnot to dispute but to maintain; it must 
never be so understood as to lessen the ne- 
cessity and the importance of practical holi- 
ness. The scale of holiness is raised, it is 
not lowered, by the Gospel. The law of 
holmess is clearer. The object presented 
to otir view is more distinctly revealed ; the 
means of attaining that object are placed, 
1^ God's blessing, more within our reach ; 
and they are rendered more efficient than 

» Rom. vi. 22. 
E 2 
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they were in any previous system. Our 
blessed Lord expressly declares^ that he 
came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it ; 
and he does in fact fill up the ancient outr 
line, increasing at the same time the sanc- 
tions, extending and purifying the motives, 
and strengthening the obligations : and he 
solemnly says, " Except your righteousness 
^ shall exceed the righteousness of the 
« Scribes and Pharisees, ye shaU in no case 
** enter into the kingdom of heaven. ^'* He 
then proceeds to elucidate the required ex- 
cess, by contrasting the grossness of the pre- 
vious and prevalent practice with that pecu- 
liar purity of heart which it was the dedared 
object of the Gospel to introduce and to 
promote. 

It is very certain in reference not only to 
times pasty but to the present, that the scale 
of holiness, instead of being, as it really is, 
essentially raised by the Gospel standard, 
has in fact been lowered, by fixing the attenr 
iion too exclusively on one portion of the 
truth, and by forgetting that the whole ^ys- 

• Matt. V. 20. 
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tern is essentially practical. All the trutbfs 
of the Gospel are to be considered tog^their^ 
not separately, one or more to the exclusion 
of the rest. With a view to their just influ- 
ence on the heart and conduct, they must 
be considered in that just and necessary 
connection in which one fa modified by an.^ 
ther, and in which, thus modified, they all 
coinMne to bring us in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ ^ 

« 

When we maintain, with St, Paul, that 
we are justified by faith alone, we mean that 
our justification is of firee grace, and that our 
works had and have no part . whatever in 
procuring to us this great gratuity. But 
then we must consider that our &ith, so &r 
as it is an actor, an attribute of our own, is 
as little meritorious as our works. It is. a 
m<ean whereby we are enabled, by God's 
preventing ahd assisting grace, to apply to 
ourselves that justification of which the 
blessed Redeem^er is the sole, efficient, a^d 

p Eph. iv. 13. 
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meritorious cause. But forasmuch as fidth 
on our part, though it is in no respect meri- 
torious, is yet a necessary mean; so also 
are works the equally necessary fruits of a 
true and lively faith. It is not the bare 
assent to the truths of the Grospel^ not the 
mere embracing of Christianity, as our out^ 
ward profession, because we believe it to be 
true, which constitutes that faith to which 
so many and such great things are ascribed 
in Scripture. The sound and saving faith 
of wMch'such mighty things are predicated, 
is a gift or grace of a much higher quality. 
In this respect it is the vivifying principle 
of the Christian life, which prepares and pro- 
motes all the graces of the Gospel, and all 
the indispensable works of Christian piety. 
"When it is considered simply in itself, and 
apart from the practical graces which it is 
calculated to prepare and intended to pro- 
mote, it becomes a comparatively inferior 
quality, greatly inferior to charity, and even 
to hope"*. When it is combined with aU 
the gifts and graces which are implied in a 

*» 1 Cor. xiii. IS. 
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true and saving &ith» it justly merits all the 
high attributes conferred upon it by St. 
Paul ; but then it merits them in the very 
same respect as the wqAb which are insisted 
on by St. James : nor would there be any 
difficulty in the matter^ if men instead of 
dwelling on parts of the system, and thereby 
involving themselves in speculative difficul- 
ties, and in practical obscurities, would con- 
aider the whole in combination, as it involves 
the theory, the practice, and l^e result of the 
Christian Revelation. Those who carry the 
consideration of salvation by feith to excess, 
do so in vindication of free grace, and in just 
abhorr^ice of all claim of right on the part of 
man in virtue of his own works and deserv- 
ings. But where free grace is and operates, 
it is productive of good works. These no 
Christian wiU ever plead as meritorious at 
the bar of judgment, though without them 
he will never be meet to be a partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. The 
foundation stands firm. At the final judg- 
ment we can plead nothing which is pro- 
perly our own ; neither our &ith, nor our 
works, nor both combined^ When we stand 
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there, if we shall have assigned to us a por- 
tion in the inheritance prepared from the 
foundation of the world, it is in the Re- 
deemer's . strength and mercy and merits 
that we shall so stand acquitted and re- 
warded, and not in our own. But forasmuch 
as He has freely frimished the means in the 
preparation, in the commencement, and. in 
the progress of our Christian career, we 
must of necessity possess the fruits, or we 
shall never hear the welcome call which 
leads to the eternal reward. 

i 

When. we consider the Gospel, as it ia 
always to be considered, as a holy and he»r 
venly - system of condescension, given in 
mercy to man, to repair the evils of the iFall, 
and to train u& up by Divine grace in &ith 
and hope and charity and hoUness, till we 
become meet for the inheritance originally 
prepared for all such, there is no difficulty 
in the matter. Still less is there any oppo* 
sition in the various means which are necesr- 
sary parts of the same blessed system, in* 
tended, in their combined operation, to pro* 
mote, the same beneficent effect. Our con- 
dition by nature is sinful, and subject to the 
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wrath of God* It leavies us nothings of 
which we can in any respect boast ; nor the 
hope of attaining any thing which may ii^r 
a chdm of merit on our part for any reward 
which we may reap iii time, or hope in etef- 
mty. But the Gospel, in the infinite mercy 
of God in Christ, withdraws or delivers 
Christians from this corrupt and hopeless 
condition. It places' them in a state of sal* 
vation, by means to which they contribute 
nothing. It furnishes them with the most 
precious promises ; and it supplies them 
with all the necessary aids by* which they 
may ultimately attain those promises, by 
enabling them in the mean time to cleanse 
themselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 

« 

spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God ^ 
Absolute perfection, or any thing like it, 
men can never attain in time. Frailty will 
mix with their highest attainments, and im« 
perfection vnll accompany their holiest ex- 
ertions. The gi;^cious system of the Gos- 
pel provides for all this, and requires nothing 
more than that which it actually enables us 

» 3 Cor. ml. 
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to perform. But let it be recollected, l^at 
the Gospel was given to save us from the 
dominion as well as from the penalty of sin. 
Unless men avail themselves of the means 
which are thus frumished, and which are in 
constant activity for that end, the proffered 
pardon is in vain. They are yet in their 
sins ' ; and it may be said of all such as of 
Simon the sorcerer, and on the same grounds: 
Thou hast neither part nor lot in this mat* 
ter : for thy heart is not right in the sight 
" of God V The Gospel in all whidi it is 
essential for men to know and to do, is plaitt 
and practical. Its mysteries, indeed, aur- 
pass our utmost comprehension ; but so £ur 
as they are revealed, they exhibit infinite 
o.ndJe»«on. they ftaJ. Bec«««7 en- 
solation, and they supply effectual motives ; 
or they direct us to the effectual aids of 
holiness. This hoUness, let us recollect, is 
indispensable ; and, therefore, those partial 
systems are deeply to be l^ented, which so 
frequently lead men to the most erroneous 
views on this most important subject 

•1 Cor. XT. 17. ♦Actevm.21. 
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notions of the efficacy of fidth which 
are perfectly sound, when all the circum- 
stancies which make up that efficacy are 
doly combined <a.d ju^d; c.«dered. Lny. 

They err also in their application. In the 
apostolic age, when the genuine faith of the 
Gospel was generated in the mind of a Jew 
ormthe heart of aGentile, and they were 
induced to embrace Christianity with since- 
rity and ferrour ; whatever were the errors 
and whatever were the pollutions from which 
tliey were turned, by the influence of God s 
srace, and through fiuth in the Redeemer's 
^ their ,A^ were blotted .ut. and 
their condition, though suddenly, was es- 
sentially changed fiK)m sin to salvation, 
from pollution to holiness : inferring, how- 
ever, the most powerful obligations, and fur* 
nifihing the most effectual means of conti* 
nuing to perfect holiness in the fear of God* 
Doubtless such converts were fitted by the 
washing of r^eneration, and by the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, for that heavenly in- 
heritance to which they were thus called, if 
they were summoned into eternity instantly 
7 
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after ; and this fitness clearly excludes all 
personal merit of wOTks. But those con- 
verts, spared, were bound to recollect that 
the profession on which they had entered, 
was a profession of holiness ; that with the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord, 
His Divine power hath given unto us all 
things that pertain unto life and godliness. 
Therefore must the true Christian convert 
go on uninterruptedly, by God's grace, to 
acquire and improve all the virtues of the 
Christian life. He cannot with impunity 
remain barren, even, or unfruitful, in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ^ 

When we fully consider the force of 
these obligations to continued and increas- 
ing holiness, and that they are now actually 
and formally imposed upon all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, upon all to 
whom the Gospel is addressed, and by whom 
its £iith, and promises, and conditions, may 
be known ; we cannot with justice, nor with- 
out extreme danger to the souls of men, 
place those professed Christians who are 
grossly negligent of their duty, and who are 

• 2 Pet. i. 8. 
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habitually guilty of those pollutions which 
are utterly incompatible with the fevour and 
the grace of God, on the same footing with 
those early converts ; even when from some 
impulse, from disease and the fear of death, 
or from the wretched and hopeless humiUa- 
tions which sometimes follow vice, they are 
suddenly led to adopt the language of reli- 
gion, and the attitude of sinners converted. 
God forbid that in our ignorance and rash*- 
ness we should presume, in any circum* 
stances of any unfortunate individual, to 
restrict the mercy of God, if repentance be 
fervent, wid, as we may hope, sincere. But 
God forbid, also, that we should hold out 
in principle, to men in general, the summary 
system of instantaneous conversions, efficient 
from the first ; and by a single act, without 
effort or co-operation, clothing the corrupt 
sinner in the spotless robe of Christ's righ- 
teousness. This, in effect, be the theory what 
it may, alters the whole system of the Gos- 
pel, lowers the scale of holiness, and renders 
it in practice less moral and less pure than 
other systems. The penitent thief, pardoned 
on the cross by Him who could read the 
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heart, and, therrfore, estimate the convert's 
sincerity, gives no countenance to the sup- 
posed similar cases oT scandalous Christians 
in our day, who are yet made, in the extatic 
fervour of a few days or hours, to assume 
the language, and to express, without hesi- 
tation, the hopes of the highest and holiest 
members of Christ : language which the ha- 
bitually holy never use, and hopes which, 
when they declare them, they alwa3rs express 
in a much more modest form. The parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard, who, some 
hired in the morning, some at the third hour, 
some at the sixth, some at the ninth, and 
others at the eleventh hour, all received the 
same wages of a penny, is extremely interest- 
ing, and the information which it conveys 
is very important. It certainly does not 
describe the condition of Christians who 
totally neglect, or who perform, with various 
iseal and industry, the work committed to 
them. It clearly refers to the various dis* 
pensations of revealed religion, and parti*- 
cularly to the call of the Gentiles at the 
eleventh hour, who, let it be noted, stood 
idle in the market-place ; not because they 
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were negligent and wanted seal and industry, 
but because no man had hired them. The 
information was singularly important in that 
age ; and the most rooted prejudices being 
opposed to it, it was, in effect, new and un- 
palatable, viz. that the Gospel should em*- 
brace, with equal mercy, the Gentile and 
the Jew. When thus called or hired^ they 
were no longer at liberty to stand idle, or 
worse than idle ; they must do the work 
allotted to them. If the time was short, it 
must yet be fully occupied. 

The whole tenor of the Gospel rejects 
that summary system of conversion, by which 
the grossest corruption and depravity are 
instantaneously purified ; and in the strength 
of a peculiar phraseology, the corrupt crimi* 
nal and the depraved moribund (for it is 
generally on the scaffi>ld and on a death-bed, 
that the worst of those scenes are got up) 
are sent to heaven, as it w^e in extasy, with 
hopes which the halntually holy Christian 
feels humbly to his soul's comfort, but whidi 
he ventures rarely to express, and never with 
iibsolute confidence ; because he feels that^ 
though he is actuated by fakh unfeigned. 
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and though his faith is happily exemplified 
in uniform obedience, he is bound at the 
latest hour, as in the earliest commencement 
of his Christian life, to work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling. He 
knows, indeed, and it is his highest conso- 
lation to know and to feel, that it is God 
which worketh in him, both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. But the work, if 
it be salutary, though the power of per- 
formance be of God, must by him be done ; 
and since with fear and trembling, it may be 
left undone ; and so far as we can certainly 
know, it may be fatally and finally inter- 
rupted. It is quite clear that in all ordinary 
cases, the work is as necessary as the faith 
which prepares it, whUe the grace of God, 
and His everlasting favours, are no other- 
wise by us to be ascertained, and with abso-^ 
lute certainty secured, than by feeling in 
ourselves the permanent influence and the 
continued progress of that work which He 
hath given us to do. 

There is much error abroad in the world 
of which we must beware, lest, being led 
away with the error of the wicked, we fidl 
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from our own stedftattiess. L^t us grow in 
grace^ therefore, aii4 in the knowledge t^ 
ouc Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ \ The 
proof of this necessary growth, consists not 
in the mere language of religion, however 
£ur and ferv^it, nor in the proud preten* 
sions of faith, nor in the eager bustle eveo 
of religious associations, but in the unifbnn 
tenor of a holy and religious life. So cer- 
tainly is this the case, that the Divine Re* 
deemer, to whose merits and mercy we owe 
all the blessings of redemption, the remis- 
sion of sin, the faith of justification, and the 
grace of perseverance — the Divine Redeemer 
to whom all power is given in heaven iand 
in earth-^-^who is the Minist^ of reconcili- 
atioq, and the actual distributor of those re^ 
wards prepared of the Father from the 
foundation of the world, for . all his &ithiul 
fidlowers— He expressly declares that the 
distribution is not arbitrary on his part ; but 
that it. will and must be made according to 
a fixed rule, not of absolute merit on the 
part of the faithfiil — for the most successful 
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will feel most forcibly, and will confess most 
sincerely, that they are unprofitable ser* 
vants ^-r-having done that only which it yfras 
their duty to do. Still this duty must in all 
ordinary cases be done. Still they only are 
blessed who do his commandments. In a 
Christian sense, they are considered and 
treated as worthy \ This doing of his com^ 
mandments confers on them a right to the 
tree of life^ and secures to them an entrance 
through the gates into the city of the New 
Jerusalem. 

At the awful period of the final judg-' 
roent, faith and all its high attributes shall 
^ve place to vision, and hope to enjoyment ; 
while charity shall commence a new careen 
In time all our qualities are in part, and 
consequently the best are imperfect : but 
when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part, and consequently im« 
perfect, shall be done away**. Then shall 
charity the love of God, and the love of aD 
which is good, purified, elevated, perfected, 

^ Luke xvii. 10. * Rev. iii. 4. 

^ 1 Cor. xiii. 10. 
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beeoine the blessed bond of angds and of 
men — limiting them to God and to each 
other in one holy and hetfrenly society, 
mider one head, the God-man. When our 
Divine Redeemer shall have fully accom- 
plished the mighty objects of his mysterioos 
interposition in our behalf — when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, — then shall the 
Son, also, himself be subject unto him that 
put ail things under him, that God may be 
all in all. At present he, the Son of God 
and the Son (rf* Man, exercises universal do* 
minion — dominion conferred in reward of 
work done, and to be continued till the full 
and final accomplishment of all its objects. 
God hath^ven to the Son to be head over 
all things to the Church. The Son saysS '' To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit iidth me 
on my throne, even as 1 also overcame, aiid 
am set down with my Father in his throtie.** 
This inestimable gift, he declares in my text, 
is not arbitrary, nor of mere &vour. It is fi*ee 
indeed; but it is granted, according to a 
fixed rule, to him that overcometh. In 

• Rev. iii. 21. 
F 2 
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the description which he gives in the 25th 
chapter of St. Matthew^ of the final distri- 
bution, we find, that as mercy is the Divine 
attribute — mercy secured by the merits, and 
made over to us by the mediation, of the 
Son of God— which provides the gift and 
prepares us for its reception ; so charity, ex- 
emplified in mercy to the poor, and com- 
prehending all the graces which belong to it, 
is that essential quality in man which fits 
him for the enjo^t of this inestimable 
gift. Then shall the God-man, our Re- 
deemer and our Judge, subject to the Fa- 
ther in our nature, which, for our perfect 
security, is for ever united to the Divine 
Logos — ^then shall He, God and Man in one 
person, be the connecting bond and the ap- 
proximating link of man redeemed, and of 
all the moral and spiritual creation of God, 
with the inefiable Divinity. 
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THS SPIRIT OF THE WORLD AND THE SPIRIT OF THE 
GOSPEL CONSIDERED AND CONTRASTED. 



St. Luke iz. 55. 

Bui he turned and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not 

whfU manner of spirit ye are qf. 

It is frequently said that Pagans were, and 
tteit Dasts and Philosophers now are, tole- 
rant ; while it is maintained that the Jews 
wer6, and that Christians continue to be, 
systematically and essentially intolerant. 
Now that the ancient Pagans practised that 
toleration which proceeds from indifference 
may be readily granted, as also that Deists 
and Philosophers do the same; provided 
we limit our concession as universal expe- 
rience comnels us to limit it. The Pagan 
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gods were generally esteemed peculiar, or 
peculiarly attached, to certain countries and 
localities*. There were, consequently, va- 
rieties in the objects as well as in the modes 
of worship; but there was nothing in the 
gods or in the system of one country, which 
absolutely excluded those of any other. 
The Jews and Christians, maintaining the 
exclusive truth of their own reUgion, refused, 
of necessity, to acknowledge and to worship 
the Pagan deities. They were, in conse- 
quence, exposed to contempt and obloquy, 
as enemies of the gods, as Atheists even ; 
and, when circumstances pennitted, they 
were subjected to the severest persecutions. 
So it is still with Deists and Philosophers. 
So far as they are enabled to spread their 
own system, they use the language of tole- 
ration ; and they laud those as equally 
liberal and enlightened, over whom they 
acquire the influence which they seek. 
Those who reject their system, however 
modestly, and those who resist their en- 
croachments, however legitimately, they 

* 1 Kings XX. its and SB. 
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treat with the utmost contempt ; and when 
power was recently lodged in their philoso* 
phic hands, in the very centre of European 
cavilization, they subjected their Christian 
brethren to the severest proscriptions and 
persecutions. 

The spirit of intolerance, in all its gra^ 
dations, which infidels attribute to Jews 
and Christians, as if it were the distmguish* 
ing feature of both rehgions, arises firom a 
principle of our corrupt nature, which ope* 
rated with peculiar ferocity among the an* 
cient Pagans, and among modem sceptics ; 
whenever the passion of intolerance was ex- 
cited, and was furnished with power to fol* 
low the excitement. Not only is intolerance 
not promoted, but it is absolutely proscribed, 
both by the spirit and the precepts of all 
revealed religion. The Jewish law was nar 
tional and exclusive ; but it was not in any 
respect intolerant. The treatment which it 
enjoins to strangers ^ and the benevolence 
which it enforces, even to the brute creation, 
place it tax beyond the natural progress of 

^ Exod. xxii. 21. 
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the age in which it was revealed. As a 
national religion supported by temporal 
means, and maintained by temporal sanc- 
tions — as partial in its influence — ^as prepa- 
ratory in its purpose — and consequently as 
temporary in its duration, we must ever 
duly consider it ; or we shall err essentially 
in our estimate . of its spirit, its power, and 
its purpose. 

' .The Jewish polity, combining religion and 
govemment in essential union, was a theo- 
cracy conducted by an extraordinary provi- 
dence. God was the King of the Jews ; His 
wiU indicated by personal manifestations and 
by prophecy, and His power displayed by 
miracles, directed the many remarkable oc- 
currences, and executed the many notable 
judgments recorded in their singular history. 
Judgments which were so evidently exe- 
cuted under the special guidance of a Being 
perfect and infinite in all His attributes, 
moral and intellectual, must be right, how- 
ever difiicult, or perhaps impossible, it may 
be for us to comprehend . this rectitude, or 
to explain it. Severe temporal punishments 
were fi*equently inflicted on the Jews for 
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gross breaches of their law« They were, 
besides, made the ministers of very summary 
and serere proceedings agwist the people 
of other nations, who were incorrigibly 
wicked, and consequently injurious to the 
influence of true religion. But there is no 
such thing in the Jewish system as persecu- 
tion. There is no propagation of rehgious 
opinions by force ; — there is nothing in any 
respect intolerant: unless we attribute in* 
tolerance to the just execution of laws en* 
acted by competent authority ; or unless we 
impiously attach intolerance to the general 
providence of God, by which war, and pesti- 
lence, and famine, and earthquakes, and 
thunder, and lightning, and fire, and water, 
and perils by sea, and perils by land, become 
the ministers of merited vengeance, or the 
m^eans of moral probation. Intolerance and 
persecution are unauthorized acts of injus- 
.tice ; acts urged in ignorance, and executed, 
generally, under the influence of some pas- 
sionate and selfish feeling. Whatever comes 
firom God must be right, whether we be able 
so to discern, and so to account for it or 
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not. Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right "" ? 

The fact referred to in the verse preced- 
ing my text is very remarkable. The pro* 
phet Elijah'' twice called for fire from heaven, 
which instantly came at his bidding, and 
consumed a captain and fifty m^i each time. 
The justice of these acts cannot be disputed, 
inasmuch as the power of God, who cannot 
err, answered the call of His prophet ; but 
neither wiU this nor any other extraordinary 
occurrence in the Jewish history furnish a 
precedent for similar calls, or for aiming at 
similar proceedings, in the very altered cir- 
cumstances of the Christian Church. The 
inhabitants of a Samaritan village refused to 
receive Jesus, because he stedfastly set His 
&ce to go to Jerusalem*. His disciples 
James and John, indignant at this, said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down firom heaven, and consume them, even 
as Elias did ^ ? 



"^ Gen. xviii. 85. ^ 8 Kings i. 18, 

• Luke iz. 51. ' Luke is. £4. 
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A strong animosity subsisted between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. It was occasioned 
chiefly by a reUgious dispute, whether on 
mount Geri^m, in Samaria, or in Jerusalem, 
men ought to worship ^ The Jews were 
ri£;ht and the Samaritans were wronff ; and 
:^ble»edLo,d.by,ted6«ly,etti„gL<aoe 
to go to Jerusalem to worship, decided the 
question in dispute against them. This ex* 
citing their refigious animosity, occasioned 
iheir want of hospitality. The Samaritans 
were wrong m the point in dispute : they 
were, therefore, doubly wrong m allowing 
their erroneous religious prejudices to in^ 
fluence their social conduct : for, by the law 
of Mosies, which they acknowledged, the 
stranger, whatever was his country or his 
religion, was entifled to kindness and to 
courtesy. The disciples Jameis and John 
erred still more essentially, and the con* 
sid^ration of their error is the more import<^ 
ant to all Christians, in that St. John was 
probably the mildest of all the Apostles. 
Cert^nly his writings breathe throughout 

« 

s John iv. 8S. 
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the purest love, the most perfect charity 
which ever warmed the humian heart. In 
considering such a character, so eminently 
distinguished by the Divine Redeemer, and 
so remarkable in his future life for all that 
is mild and amiable and Christian, urged to 
such excess of cruelty by intemperate zeal, 
the lesson becomes singularly affecting. 

A just reference to their own national his- 
tory, and even to the particular case of Eli- 
jah, does not bear . the two disciples out in 
their cruel purpose. Their Divine Master's 
dignity was doubtless the pretext, and the 
maintenance of the truth, in opposition to a 
manifest error, was the motive which they 
probably felt. But these were mixed up 
with their own selfish feelings, and wei^e 
urged on to a purpose of absolute extermi- 
nation, by their own worldly passions and 
secular expectations ; and that at a period 
when the matter in dispute was in actual 
progress of being completely and for ever 
settled, by a generous system of compreheh- 
mon, which should combine the Jew, the 
Samaritan, and the Gentile, under one head 
and in one spiritual worship, not in this 
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mouiitain or in Jenisalein only, but throu^b? 
oiit the habitable globe \ The spirit which 
actuated the two disciples, under the £aix 
form of religious zeal and scriptural autho- 
rity, was carnal and cruel. Therefore their 
heavenly Master turned and rebuked them, 
and said, '' Ye know not what manner of 
'' spirit ye are of: for the Son of Man is not 
'" come to destroy men's lives, but to save 
" themV 

The sectarian spirit which Hves in dispute, 
which cherishes the angry passions, and 
whidb, unrestrained, leads to very dangerous 
and destructive consequences, dominated 
generally among the Jewish people in our 
Lord s time, and actuated even the Apos- 
tles, as we find from numerous characteristic 
fiM^ts incidentally furnished by themselves. 
In referring to the disputes which have fre- 
quently disturbed and disgraced the Chris- 
tian worlds we find that men have looked 
for instruction and direction and authority 
niuch more frequently to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures than to the Christian. They have un- 

•• John iv. 21, &c. ' Luke ix. 55, 56. 
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fortunately done so in the sectamn spirit of 
the Jetrisb people. Thus they have mis- 
understood the ancient system, and fidled to 
profit by the spirit of the new. They have 
thus given to Judaism a harshness, a cruelty 
even, which it bad not in effect, whatever 
at any period might be the character of the 
Jewish people; and they have so far de- 
prived Christianity of that charity which is 
its distinguishing feature, that moral grace 
which never fmletb '. The Jewish law was 
partial because it was national and preparar 
tory. But it was not sectarian : it was not 
even intolerant ; while its partial provisions 
and peculiar judgments, adapted to national 
purposes and to i^pecial circumstances, will 
furnish no safe guide to Christians, espe- 
cially if they nlake the application, not in the 
liberal interpretation of that ancient law, 
biit in the narrow spirit of the Jewish 
people. 

The Christian Church, connected with 
the Jewish, as being the object to which it 
led, and to which it bears evidence, ist 

^ 1 Cor. xiii. 8. 
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founded on a generous and comprehensiye 
s^TBtem of salvation, which promotes peace 
of mind by the free pardon of sin, and which 
cherishes general charity, by enabling us, 
thus at peace with ourselves, to overcome 
sin, and to grow in grace. The Christian 
Church is universal : it is not national : and 
its true spirit is lost if it become in any re- 
spect sectarian. In contradistinction to the 
Jewish poUty it is not a kingdom of this 
world ^ ; it is not supported by an extraordi- 
nary providence; it wields no temporal 
i^word; it is maintained by no temporal 
sanctions. Yet the Romish Church has 
fenced herself round with all the attributes 
of temporal dominion, and claims in effect 
the distinction and the power of a theocracy 
as real as that of the Jews. Were this 
claim as just as it is utterly groundless, such 
is the declared spirit of the Gospel, that it 
would infer no other means of compulsion 
than those of moral persuasion ». 

The Romanist in his theocratic visions 
maintains miracles to be a necessary and a 

* John xviii. 36. " Luke xiv* 23. 
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permanent sign of the true Church ; and, 
therefore, ever and anon we are amused by 
some lying wonders. In the Jewish theo- 
cracy, which was really a temporal govern- 
ment, such interpositions were necessary to 
declare the will of their Almighty Sovereign 
to his subjects, and to attract to him, and to 
the revelation of his will, an attention so 
general as to influence even the Gentile 
world. As the social and intellectual ma- 
turity of man, indicated by the ililness of 
time, advanced, such manifestations became 
less frequent ; and when the Gospel — the 
kingdom which is not of this world — and, 
therefore, no longer requiring such outward 
signs and frequent wonders, was at length 
established on the fullest evidence of his- 
tory, prophecy, and miracles, those signs 
and wonders which distinguished the pre- 
paratory system ceased, as no longer neces- 
sary in the new Christian's walk by faith, 
not by sight *. Prophecies, revelations, im- 
pulses, of the Spirit, and miracles, are no 
longer required, and are no longer promised. 

» 2 Cor. V. 7. 
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Such signs are xnarii^ of minority. They 
would infer some imperfection in that fidth, 
which is the evidence of things not seen \ 

This single consideration completely con-* 
futes the Popish claim of miracles, which 
are not only supported by delusion, ere* 
dulity, and £dse evidence, but the very 
claim rests on the false assumption, that 
their's is a temporal dominion, and that the 
Pope, as the ^car of Christ, is vested with 
power both spiritual and temporal over aU 
the human race. It equally confutes the 
claim of numerous sectaries, both abroad 
and at home, who have pretended similar 
signs, who have asserted sensible assurances 
and impulses of the Spirit, and who have 
eagerly assumed a similar power, under the 
pretext that they were entitled to wield the 
temporal sovereignty of God. Distressing 
were the fruits of this unhappy delusion 
among ihe Anabaptists and other enthu- 
aasts in Germany, and among the sectaries 
rfthe gnuKl rebijon in B^ Sedition 
and schism, rebellion and judicial murder, 

• Hcb. ». 1. 
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* 

conspiracy and private assassination, were all 
sanctioned in those unhappy times on Scrip- 
ture grounds, by the authority of God, and 
by imaginary impulses of the Spirit, The 
unhappy agents never recollected the solemn 
declaration of that Saviour, whose name they 
invoked and dishonoured, — that He came 
not to destroy men's lives, but to save them ; 
that, therefore. He left no such terrific 
power as they exercised ; and that, though 
such fruits might result from His doctrine 
perverted or ill-understood ^ the cross, or 
patient suffering in imitation of the Divine 
Redeemer, was, in all circumstances, the 
badge of His true disciples. 

There is no fire from heaven, and no 
avenging Phinehas under the Gospel. Saul, 
the persecuting Jew, became, by his con- 
version, Paul the zealous but patient and 
suffering Christian. In the Apostolic age, 
when the power of God was displayed for 
the most important purposes, and when it 
was opposed by the most violent and in- 
veterate prejudices, there was yet no killing 

^ Matt. X. .34. 
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influence and no assassinating zeal in the 
agents of that power. Ananias and Sapphira 
were struck dead, and Elymas, the sorcerer, 
was struck bhnd at the word of an Apostle. 
But the power of God thus verifying the 
authority of his minister, is very different, 
indeed, from the regulated cruelties of the 
Inquisition, as well as from the madness of 
those sectaries to which I have referred. 
Xiet it be recollected at the same time, that 
judgments sudh as these were then rare— ^ 
that whilst they were without controversy 
miraculous, they could not then, and they 
cannot now, mislead. The Apostles were 
humble ministers. They sought no supre- 
macy. They expected nothing, and they 
received nothing, which was calculated to 
promote any temporal purpose, or to gratify 
any selfish feeling. In connection with this 
very important £ict, let us consider that the 
Apostles, during the whole period of our 
Lard's ministry^ were fully actuated by the 
sectarian spirit, and narrow prejudices of 
their age and nation : nor were they com- 
pletely cured even after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. It required a special message 

G 2 
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from heaven, to convince St. Peter that God 
is no respecter of persons "* ; and» after ail, it 
required a special miracle, similar to that of 
Pentecost, to convince him and his preju- 
diced countrymen', that the Grentiles, also, 
were fellow-heirs with the Jews of all the 
promises of the Gospel. While we bear 
this in mind, let us also remember, the 
numerous rebukes which the Apostles re- 
ceived from their blessed Master, for this 
narrow and selfish spirit. Let us also con- 
sider, how efiectually they were at length 
cured, when their conversion became com- 
plete ; how perfectly they renounced every 
sectarian prejudice, and how admirably they 
displayed, in the most imtoward circum* 
stances, that sound and sober spirit, which 
distinguishes the Gospel which their Master 
taught, and which they successfully preached 
in the midst of vexatious opposition, re* 
proach, and persecution*. We shall thus 
remain completely convinced, that the pe* 
culiar case of Ananias and Sapphira, and the 

< Act« X. 9, &c. and 34. ' Acts x. 44. and xi. 17. 

» 2 Cor. vi. 3., &c 
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case of Elymas, fiimish no authority^ infer 
no power, and give no expectation of any 
aonilar occurrences in any subsequent age 
of the Church ; since they were not even 
continued by the Apostles, who confined 
themselves to persuasion, reproof, and spiri- 
tual discipline, not for destruction but for 
salvation in the day of the Lord Jesus K 

The persecuting and intolerant spirit of 
the Church of Rome was unhapply imitated 
by those eager zealots who declaimed most 
loudly against her errors. She yielded too 
much to doubtful tradition, and to the mere 
authority of fallible men. Those zealots 
would have every thing decided by Scrip- 
ture; but then it was Scripture suited to 
theu- own conceits, and interpreted in con* 
formity with their own imaginations. They 
claimed, and, wherever they could^ they ex- 
ercised an authority not less arbitrary and 
imperious than that of Rome. The can^ 
trast between the spirit of those sectaries 
and that of Christians in general, firom the 
age of the Apostles to the age of Constan- 

' 1 Cor, V. 5. 
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tine, is indeed striking. During that re- 
markable period, though Christians were ex- 
posed to contradiction, contempt, and perse- 
cution in every form, they continued, even 
when their numbers became formidable, to 
bear the cross of Christ as they were com- 
manded, the badge of patient sufiering. 
Even in those times, as m all other times, 
there were diversities of opinion, but there 
was a general unity of spirit, and a general 
consent in all the essentials of doctrine and 
of discipline. 

The Church of Rome reproaches the Re- 
formation with its numerous sects and end- 
less heresies; while, in fact, a similar discre- 
pancy subsists among themselves, restrained 
indeed by authority, sometimes at the ex- 
pence of very gross inconsistency ; but by 
no means suppressed. The vey same or 
very similar systems of enthusiasm, with 
which they also reproach the Churches of 
the Reformation, subsist among themselves, 
which they have hitherto had the art to re- 
gulate; generally confining them to monastic 
seclusion, or contriving some other harmless 
outlet, or concealment, abroad or at home. 
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The Kefonnation has destroyed that prin- 
ciple of unity, which, in this respect, guides 
the Church of Rome, and the influence of 
that artificial poUcy which is its consequence. 
Therefore sects multiply as opinions vary. 
This variety of opinions respecting the same 
system ought to teach all parties, what 
Christianity has ever taught, modesty, mo- 
deration, and mutual forbearance. Had the 
early sectaries in Germany, and in Britain, 
read and imbibed the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament, they would have escaped the per- 
versions to which they subjected themselves, 
by a rash application of the poUcy and the 
judgments of the old covenant to the cir- 
cumstances of the new : in which they un- 
happily fixed themselves the more, by some 
things hard to be understood ° in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, fi'om the difficulty of his Jewish 
idioms, and firom the peculiarity of his Jewish 
allusions. Those sectaries disdained that 
interpretation of Scripture which descends 
to us fi*om age to age, with the current sense 
of the Church. This sense, in all the lead- 

~ 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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ing essentials of Gospel truth, the standing 
ministry and the uninterrupted administra-* 
tion of the sacraments, tends to preserve in 
some degree of authenticity and purity ; or 
it enables us, whenever we are prepared 
and disposed to recur to first principles^ to 
repair the aberrations of time, and ignorance, 
and presumption, and accident 

Those early sectaries went moreover to 
Scripture in search of that which they could 
not possibly find there. They went with a 
preconceived conviction that it '^ is in such 
^^ sort the rule of human actions, that simply 
•* whatsoever we do, and are not by it di* 
** rected thereunto, the same is sin." This 
notion was first applied to matters of Church 
government ; but it includes in efiect every 
thing which pertains to the Christian pro- 
fession and conduct. This notion was easily 
supported on Scripture grounds by a refer^ 
ence to the Jewish law and ritual, while the 
remarkable difierence between the two 
covenants was either unknown or disre- 
garded. The most heterogeneous mixtures 
were thus made, and the most absurd no- 
tions were thus enforced. Those men not 
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only assumed to their own opinions exclu- 
sive truth, but they maintained the right, as 
in the old law, of temporal sanctions. They 
held themselves entitled to promote the in- 
fluence of the supposed truths which they 
maintained, and bound to oppose the errors 
which they disclaimed, not by the compul- 
sicm of reason, and by the force of fair ar« 
gnment, and by the weight of good exam- 
ple, but by positive penalties, even by 
death, if they possessed the power, or by 
threats of Divine vengeance, if they did not. 
Such a misconception as this is of the 
Gospel spirit is deeply to be lamented ; but 
it is easily accounted for. It arises from 
the corruption and the selfishness of our 
nature. The subject is the most important 
which can engage human attention, or 
prompt human exertion. Men feel that it 
is so, and, therefore, they too readily identify 
their own personal honour and their own 
social influence with the truth, real or sup- 
posed, which they adopt ; and while self is 
the leading though the latent spring, the 
honour of God and the interests of true re- 
Ugion are the ostensible motives, which 
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conceal under a £air form the deceitfiil work- 
ings of a carnal heart, and all the odious 
qualities of that spirit which leads men to 
usurp, so far as thej can usurp, the judg- 
ment of God, in reference to their neigh- 
bours. In the Church of Rome this spirit 
has led to the most frightful enormities; 
while justice will lead us to acknowledge 
that it continued to actuate more or less all 
the first reformers ; though happily from a 
better spirit m some, and from the want of 
power or the want of system in others, not 
to the same practical extent. 

Every serious and enhghtened Christian, 
in choosing his Church, or in adhering to 
that in which he was educated, must be 
actuated by the conviction that it is the 
true Church, or a sane portion of it ; and, 
therefore, that those who difier essentially 
are in error. This conviction will neces- 
sarily exclude an mtercommunity of worship 
among such dissidents. For *' he that doubt- 
eth is damned if he eat, because he eateth 
not of faith : for whatsoever is not of fidth 
is sin \" Nothing is more dangerous than to 

' Rom. xiv. 23. 
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be equally attached, or rather to be equally 
indifferent, to contending systems of reli- 
gion. They cannot each be true. In pass- 
ing from one to another, or to many, indif- 
ference is generated to each and to all. He 
that thus wavereth is not guided by reason, 
nor actuated by religion, but is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed' ; 
or like children tossed to and firo, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive *. 

The firm adherence which is thus the 
duty of every good Christian to the system 
which his conscience approves, is perfectly 
compatible with Christian charity in its 
widest extent, and in its holiest acceptation. 
This iinnness, founded in faith unfeigned, is 
in fact the foundation of that charity which 
is the chief of all Christian graces. So fiur 
as men are deficient in charitable feeling for 
their fellow-Christians and their fellow-men,, 
so far are they deficient in that which is 
essential and indispensable in the Christian 

^ James i. 6. ' Eph. iv. 14. 
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character. If this want of charity be the 
prominent feature of their system, whatever 
may be the pretensions of such men, and 
however eagerly they may maintain that 
theirs is the cause of God and of true reli* 
gion ; their conduct furnishes the most cer- 
tain proof that their pretensions are false, 
and that they know not what manner of 
spirit they are of. 

Controversy is necessary for the main- 
tenance and for the elucidation of the truth. 
Many of the most important works in the- 
ology, both ancient and modem, are in 
whole or in part controversial. The spirit 
of Christian controversy is not a bad spirit : 
even when the controversialist, heated with 
his subject, or prompted by the injustice 
and intemperance, or what is still worse, by 
the smooth malignity and by the cunning 
craftiness of his opponent, expresses hia in- 
dignation with the force which every Chris, 
tian will feel, still it is not a bad spirit, pro** 
vided he does not exceed the bounds of 
Christian decorum, in which case he injures 
himself much more than he injures his oppo- 
nent. 
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When Warburtoh mixed the utmost viru* 
lence vnth his argument^ and applied the 
rudest language of contempt and of per* 
sonal abuse to his opponents, and especially 
to such men as the learned and elegant 
Lowth, of Oxford, and the learned and re- 
spectable Rutherford, of Cambridge, chiefly 
perhaps because they were university men, 
in honour and office in their respective se* 
Bunaries, we cannot permit any extent of 
learning, nor any eminence of station or of 
talent, to excuse that which is utterly in- 
excusable. The honest warmth of &ir and 
honourable controversy, even if it rise into 
indignation at artifice, ignorance, and injus- 
tiee, not only may but must be tolerated, 
and, if need be, encouraged ; unless we would 
lose that which gives to controversy its 
vahre, which is sincerity, and the natural 
expression of sincerity. Nay, as there are 
gradations of evil, some more and some less 
titrable, even Warburton, with all his 
violenoe, is better, his utmost virulence is 
more tolerable, less injurious to the fame, 
and less hiutful even to the feelings of his 
opponents, than the cool malignity and the 

7 
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cunning craftiness of those whose words are 
softer than butter, having war in their 
hearts, and smoother than oil, yet be they 
very swords *. 

He must have read history with little at- 
tention, and looked at current events with 
little reflection, who does not perceive that 
the Church of England was reformed on 
principles the most Catholic, and the least 
sectarian of any Christian community since 
the &ith and the practice of the Church 
were first corrupted. Her spirit and system 
were in consequence always and from the 
first comparatively tolerant, long before the 
principle or the practice of toleration was 
any where, by any individual or any Chris^ 
tian community, justly appreciated. The 
Church of the Uving God, which is the pil- 
lar and ground of the truth ^ especially as 
it is happily constituted in this country, 
tends essentially, by her original constitu-* 
tion, and by her general arrangements, which 
have been in full activity since her separar 
tion fixHn the see of Rome, to preserve the 

* Psalm It. 22. ^ 1 Tinu iii. 15. 
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truth, its evidence, and its practical influ* 
ence. 

The arbitrary measures which secure the 
semblance of unity in the Church of Rome 
being justly abolished, the passions and 
prejudices of individuals have led to numer^ 
ous discussions and to violent controversies, 
which were managed, on the part of this 
Churdb, with admirable ability and modera^- 
tion, first by Whit^fl and Hooker, and sue* 
cessively by men of the most profound 
learning and of the most eminent piety, 
firom that period to the present. Those 
controversies, urged by the impatient zeal 
and eager conceits of individuals, led at 
length, in spite of irrraistible argument, and 
id a mod»ation generally &r beyond the 
spirit of the times, to a settled separation. 
The eager separatists carried with them not 
only the positive conviction of exclusive 
truth, and that theirs was the cause of God, 
but that it was their duty to convert or to 
confound those from whom they did so se- 
parate. This occasioned not only continued 
controversy, but a constant struggle, which 
ended at length in the overthrow of the 
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Qiurch* Then was the proof fiimished with 
evidence the most complete, that the Load's 
disciplkie or Ood*8 cause, as it was cur- 
reatly called, was not a godly discipline nor 
a Christian cause. It was arbitrary, cruel, 
and persecuting. Instead of uniformity, the 
professed object, it led to every variety of 
error and extravagance, as the concots of 
individuals, all appealing to Scripture, gained 
a temporary ascendancy over the deluded 
multitude. The people were thus rendered 
the ultimate judges of all truth. To qua- 
lify them for this delicate decision they 
were previously deprived of the key of 
knowledge, and released from the rule 
which had hitherto been happily enforced 
by the settled system of the Church, and 
applied by the learning, the piety, and the 
pastoral assiduity of those excellent men, 
whooQi to the amount of many thousands 
their rash and conceited opponents i^ue^ 
ceeded in subjecting to the severest sufl^ 
ings. 

That those men knew not the spirit they 
weie 4)i their temporary success completely 
proved, »faoth as it aflfected the trufflis 43€ 
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religion, the morals of the people, and the 
condition of the worthiest men who ever 
adorned this Church and natioil. Wliile 
the conduct of the m»i who were thus sub- 
jected to privations, to contumely, and to 
persecution — ^the Hammonds, and the Pear* 
sons, and the Sandersons, and the Fells — 
the Bramhalls, and the Taylors — ^proved 
them, in those days of rebuke and of blas- 
phemy, worthy of the crown, by exhibiting 
them patiently bearing the cross ; doing aU 
the good they yet could do, by their private 
zeal and learned labours, and bearing with 
patience all the evils to which the bad pas- 
sions of the age, by the permission of Pro- 
vidence, subjected them. In perusing the 
controversies of those times, not only will 
every impartial reader yield the palm of 
learning and of argument to the Church 
writers, but that of moderation and charity 
also, both when they wrote at ease in their 
prosperity, and when they wrote under the 
pressure of the most painful privations-- 
while he will find in their opponents univer* 
sally, even in the best of them, that narrow 
sectarian spirit, that eager, passionate, and 

H 
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personal feeling, which occasioned the re* 
buke in my text. The Liturgy those aealots 
disliked and proscribed, because it stinted 
their powers of personal display . Topreaeh- 
ing. Td to . ^e of p^^ siJSil« to 
preaching, they gave the pre-eininenee over 
every ordinance of the Gospel ; inasmuch as 
they were best calculated to exhibit their 
peculiar or their supposed gifts. They, at 
length, attained their object ; and the eon* 
sequ^ice almost immediately was, that they 
were out-preached and out«prayed, van- 
quished at their own weapons, by men stiU 
more ignorant, in due proportion more con* 
ceited, and much more extravagant, than 
themselves. 

The parable of the pharisee and the pub- 
hcan^ which our Lord spake unto eertaki 
which trusted in themselves, that they were 
righteous and despised others % exposes a 
very common and a very dangerous vice of 
human character. It is this conceiti carried 
to its most dangerous excess, which leads 
men not only to prefer their own religious 

^ Luke xviii. 9. 
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system, which all good Christians are bound 
to do in all godly sincerity, but to consider 
it as so exclufflvely the cause of God^ as to 
require an active testimony to be borne 
against all who are beyond its pale. '^ They 
'' are the real and not merely nominal Chris- 
" tians — ^the body at faithful believers — the 
'^ eternal Church "* " — ^and all who differ firom 
them are '^ opponents of the Gospel of the 
'' grace of God" Actuated by this most 
pernicious conceit, the most incompetent 
men, ignorant even of the elementary lan- 
guage of true religion, speak and write with 
the most sovereign contempt of all who 
dififer from them ; and consign to reproach, 
as almost or altogether unworthy of the 
Christian name, some of the most illustrious 
men who have graced the annals of the 
Church. Nay, if pressed with authorities 
which, they cannot otherwise escape, and 
directed to matter, which in their utter 
iffkOTvaoe, they cannot even pretend to re- 
fiite, they can still, without compunction, 
declare^ that in such an age '' the doctrines 

^ See Fry's Church History, 1825, Preface, &c. 
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" of the ReformaticHi were in a manna loeL" 
They can coolly maintain, and cause their 
aealoos followers to beliere, that TiUotson, 
and Sharp, and Wake, and Atteibuiy, and 
Bull, and Shedock, and Waterland, were 
men roid of Tital religion ; not that they 
knew any thing of the matter, but because 
they have determined, that those, with many 
other illustrious men, hved and wrote after 
the asserted loss, and before the supposed 
reviyal, of true and vital religion. Amidst 
all the evils with which the Church of 
Christ amongst us is in these our days me- 
naced, none is more to be deprecated and 
guarded against, than the spirit which dic- 
tated, and which maintains, by every means, 
so odious a calumny against the illustrious 
dead. The glory of the Church of England 
will, indeed, suffer a dark and a- dismal 
eclipse, when such men as Sharp, and Bull, 
and Sherlock, and Waterland, shall be pro- 
scribed and superseded by such men and 
by such principles as I have referred to \ 
Those who in these days cherish this opi- 

' See Note B. 
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nioD^ and who mamtain all its consequeuises; 
in reference to the Uving and the dead, are 
yeiy generally in the commencement of their 
course, rash and inexperienced y omig men, 
who have learned their lesson of zeal, and 
a httle beyond it, and who, proud of their 
lesson, and blinded and occupied by their 
zeal, never attempt to learn any thing be- 
yond it. They act, they speak, they preach, 
and write, on the positive assumption that 
they are the accredited agents of the Most 
High, and that all who follow not with 
them \ are the enemies of God and good- 
ness. It is not possible in the ordinary ex- 
ercise of the Christian ministry, in a well 
regulated Church, to act imder a more per- 
nidous prejudice. It is one of the worst 
exhibitions of the spirit reproved in my text ; 
perhaps the worst which the circumstances 
of our age and country permits. 

This narrow and sectarian spirit with 
whatever fitir phraseology it may be deco- 
rated, darkens the understanding, destroys, 
to a certain, and sometimes to a fearfiil ex- 

' Luke ix. 4d. 
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tent, the moral faculty, and cuts up charity 
by the very roots. You will seldom fail to 
detect in such men, temporal views and 
selfish objects, such as actuated the Apostles 
in their unconverted state. You almost 
always find them identifying themselves, 
their own condition in society, their own 
influence and personal consideration, with 
the progress of the pecidiar S3rstem of reli- 
^ous belief which they have adopted. 
They promote this progress by every possi- 
ble effort; by public preaching and speak- 
ing; ever pressing the same partial views and 
the same peculiar phraseology, which draw 
iln exclusive circle around theim. They 
promote it now by positive, and aUdn by 
artful insinuations, involving the most cMftUo- 
dox and exemplary men beyond Ijieir circle; 
which may, if n^ed be, be dissembled or 
disavowed, but which aire ever iind amm re- 
newed with eager assiduity. They enfipfloy 
the agency of zealous friends of both sexes ; 
they circulate cheap tracts and controver- 
sial treatises in every varied form. Their 
controversy too is peculiar ; not like that of 
Bull and Waterland, who lived not in the 
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age of vital religion, and whom, therefore, 
they consider as blind guides. However 
unlearned in substance, and however feeble 
in form, the controversy of oiur modem 2sea- 
lots may be, it is always triumphant in its 
pretensions; and these pretensions are al- 
ways allowed in their utmost latitude within 
fheir own circle, and sometimes beyond it. 
If the necessary matter exist not in the 
work to be confuted in the proper form to 
render confiitation easy, it is readily fur« 
nished by a little management, by strin^g 
separate phrases together, by imagining and 
imposii^ meanings, and by drawing conclu- 
sions. Thus, while the man of God, as, in 
fact, he deems himself, purposely conceals 
the reeijugulum causa in a mist of words, 
he triumphantly fights his own phantom. 
He assumes the language of self-gratulation. 
He declares his victory complete, and he 
represents the cause of God as beyond the 
reach of finrther opposition. The most 
splendid things are predicated of all the 
projects espoused by those vital men, and 
of all the objects which they have in pros- 
pect. The language of intimidation, mixed 
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^th reproach, is industxiously scattered 
among those who are without the magic 
circle. They are frequently menaced with 
God's special vengeance; and sometimes 
in language which very plainly indicates the 
hope of acquiring power to realize in time, 
that which they refer, the mean while, to 
eternity. Sometimes the charitable hope is 
expressed that those who follow not with 
them ^ may yet be happily reclaimed. But 
it is ever and anon hinted, with the warning 
voice of a menace, which equally respects 
time and eternity, that all opposition is vain, 
and that all efforts to arrest the progress of 
what they, call vital religion are hopeless. 

This narrow and contracted spirit, $o op- 
posite to the generous charity of the Gospel, 
is peculiarly to be lamented, as it now affects 
the condition and disturbs the peace of the 
Church of England. She maintains all ne- 
cessary truth, as a faithful witness should 
maintain it. She maintains it Uberally as a 
whole; she selects not a peculiar portion 
pr portions; she owns no party purposes*; 
she yields not to one point, or to one clasa 

' Mark ix. 38. 
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of truths, a precedence, to the neglect 6f 
others of equal necessity. As a g^fterotis 
mother and as an impartial judge, she is 
prepared to moderate, to combine, and to 
regulate the zeal and the labours of all those 
who in godly sincerity have made up th^^r 
assent and consent to her doctrine, though 
it may be with some variety of views and 
with some dijSerehce in their modes of ap- 
prehension. They are yet in her judgment 
bound, as by the charity of the Gospel they 
are obliged, to live as brethren, to partake 
of the same Divine ordinances, to mix in the 
same sacred services, and to submit to the 
same holy discipline. 

Amongst the contending denominations 
which divide the Christian world, we may 
without presumption maintain, that none 
bears more evident marks of plain and prac* 
tical truths than the Church to which - we 
belong. These marks distinguish her faith, 
her worship, her general and Special pro- 
visions for maintaining and disseminating 
Christian knowledge ; and they distinguish 
the very order and mission of her ministers, 
who claim no dominion over the faith of the 
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people* but are humble helpers of their 
joy ^ who are, indeed, ministers restricted to 
rule, each in his place and order, not mas* 
ters, presuming to command as caprice or 
passion dictates. In the discharge of their 
duty as ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God', zeal is necessajy; it 
is even indispensable ; but it must not be the 
selfish, the exclusive, and intolerant zeal of a 
party ; but that generous and Christian zeal 
which is according to knowledge \ Intole- 
rance is always a proof of &lse principles or 
of an ill-regulated mind. The Samaritans 
were intolerant because they acted in oppo- 
sition to the truth. The Apostles were in- 
tolerant while they were actuated by worldly 
views and moved by carnal passions. When 
they were fully converted, their personal 
firmness was increased, and their intolerance 
was finally cured. While we hold fast^ as 
we are enjoined, without wavering^* the 
profession of our faith and all the sacred 
forms with which it is associated, let us avoid 



^ 2 Cor. i. 24, ' 1 Cor. iv. 1. ^ Rom. x. 2. 

1 Heb. X. 2S. 
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with the most sedulous care, the narrow and 
sectarian spirit which is so solemnly reproved 
in my text. Let us avoid this spirit, and all 
the private conceits, however plausible, by 
which it is supported, because it indicates 
carnal passions, and leads to unchristian 
conduct. Let us avoid it, finally, that the 
word of God be not blasphemed '°, and that 
the way of truth be not evil spoken of \ 

» Titn.& • JBPetiL*. 
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SERMON IV. 



A DISPOSITION TO OBEDIENCE LEADS TO THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH. 



St. John vii. 17. 

If any man mUdohis toiU, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be qf Gody or whether I speak ofmyselfi 

The importance of the Gospel in every view 
which we can take of its origin, its history, 
its proofs, its spirit, its influence, and its 
consequences, wHl be acknowledged by all 
men who have thought seriously on the 
subject. The Gospel means good tidings 
communicated of God for the instruction 
and consolation of man. It conveys know- 
ledge, rather than new and exact rules of 
duty ; but this knowledge is, in fact, power 
— when it reaches from the head to the 
heart, it affects and regulates all the 

7 
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motives of human conduct, and it becomes 
essentially practical. It may seem strange, 
in the first reading of my text^ that obe«- 
dience should be required as a qualification 
for that knowledge on which it would ap* 
pear to be grounded, and that the proof or 
conviction of the. truth of the doctrine 
should be made in any measure to depend 
on a previous practical submission to the 
will of its author. Yet, in fact, the requi* 
sition is equally just, natural, and common 
in the conduct of society. Before any in* 
quiry can have its just influence either on 
human belief or on human conduct, it is 
indispensably necessary, either previous to 
the inquiry, or in the coiurse of it, to cultir 
vate or acquire the proper dispositions* In 
order to know the truth effectually, respect* 
ing which it may be our duty to inquire^ it 
is necessary to be well disposed to yield to 
all its practical consequences ; without which 
disposition there is little chance of any pro* 
fitable progress. Such dispositions are, in 
fact, required in the pursuit of every science, 
of every profession, of every art, and of 
every trade. The apprentice is formally 
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bound down to obedience, as the indispen- 
saUe prelude to the knowledge . which he 
seeks to acquire, and to the privileges which 
he hopes to attain. The scholar and the 
apprentice consign themselves to the con- 
duct of their masters, yielding to that au- 
thority which the constitution of society 
universally recognises. 

There is something, certainly, in the atti- 
tude of the Gospe^ apart from all special 
inquiry and particular proof, which may 
well demand the same previous concession. 
This concession does not imply that we must 
becoikie practical Christians, before we shall 
kiMw of the doctrine that it is divine. The 
most perfect moral practice which we can 
mi^ine possible, does not constitute a 
Cfarislian ; though in the perfect Christian 
it must ever furnish an essential part of the 
proof of his Christian character. Morality 
is not the leading object of the Gospel re- 
velation. It recognises and enforces ge- 
nuine morality, as a matter already known 
and acknowledged. It corrects mistakes, 
and it alters our views with respect to some 
moral principles and practices ; but it does 
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not, properly speaking, reveal any thing new 
on the subject. Morality, whether Heathen, 
scientific, Mahometan, or Christian, is good, 
so far as it is real ; so far as it is founded in 
the truth of things : for it results from our 
condition as creatures of God, and fi'om our 
relation as members of society. Its import- 
ance has been universally acknowledged by 
aU which is most illustrious in human his- 
tory, and is in effect iiniversally felt, inas* 
much as human society cannot subsist with- 
out it ; all the evils of society, and of indi- 
viduals, being the consequence of its neglect. 
The Gospel gives no complete code of mo- 
ral duty. The Gospel salvation does not 
originate in our moral obedience, nor attach 
to our moral merit. The Gospel as a reve- 
lation is conversant with higher matters. 
The salvation which it reveals, is the gift of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. It 
takes real morality as it is. It purifies the 
principle and the practice by enlightening 
the understanding, by supplying new and 
efficient motives ; by imposing sanctions of 
the most awful obligation, and by placing 
the power and the authority of the system 
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within the reach of our capacity. Morality; 
so &r as we can discover, and so far as we 
can attain it, is our indispensable duty and 
our happiness independent of the Gospel. 
It does not, in the utmost perfection which 
we can suppose, supersede the Gospel ; in* 
dependent of which, it is conversant with 
time only, having no promise nor sure pros- 
pect beyond the relations with which time 
is conversant, and from which morality as a 
science and a rule of life is derived. Still, 
even in this limited view, it is evidently the 
will of God, and as such it becomes the in- 
dispensable duty of man. Therefore, by the 
plmnest rule, it follows that our blessed 
Lord was fully entitled to require those who 
marvelled at his doctrine, to do the will of 
Him whose being, and attributes, and pro- 
vidence, they acknowledged. " My doctrine," 
he said, ^ is not mine, but His that sent me« 
If any m«i wfll do His will, he shaU know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whe« 
iher I speak of myself." 

The doctrine here meant is the Gospel^ 
the excellence of which consists in the sav- 
ing qualities which are essential to the sys- 

i2 
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tem^ and in the clearness and authority by 
which it enlightens the understanding and 
engages the heart. This doctrine was op- 
posed by the prejudices of the Jews when 
the Messenger of heaven, the Angel of the 
covenant^ was himself present to propound 
it ; and it has been opposed in every age^ as 
it is in the present, by the habitual and vi- 
cious prejudices which result from immoral 
conduct. It is, therefore, a principle of the 
utmost possible importance, which is assert- 
ed in the text ; though there are many 
Christians who set a high value on their own 
attainments, trusting in themselves that they 
are righteous, and despising others ^ whose 
prejudices are as great and as erroneous as 
any by which the truth has ever been with- 
stood. They have a peculiar phraseology, 
from which if any one presume to deviate, 
he is instantly denounced as an enemy to 
the Gospel; and how conformable soever 
his principles and his practice may be to 
that Gospel which the Saviour proclaimed 
and which his Apostles preached, they con- 

* Luke xviii. 9. 
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tinue to cherish their prejudices, because he 
adopts not the language to which they give 
the force of truth. The obligations of virtue 
and the motives of moral conduct, however 
guarded and graduated by the scheme and 
scales of the Gospel, figure in the minds of 
such prejudiced mortals as mere heathen 
^o^hVor^ the ba^nre^U of their hu- 
man philosophy in neglect of, and perhaps 
in opposition to, the Gospel. 

That there is a code of moral duty com* 
paratively pure and comprehensive, and 
which is independent of the Gospel, is un- 
questionable. Our books of science contain 
the code and its proofs founded in the rela- 
tion of nature. The writings of heathen 
philosophers, to whom revelation in any 
fenn was unknown, exhibit the proof in very 
jemarkable colours. The &ct is unequivo- 
cally acknowledged in Scripture, and in the 
following remarkable manner by St. Paul : 
" For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, (the revealed law of Moses he 
means) do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves : which shew the work of 
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the law written in their hearts^ their cohr 
science also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing, or else 
excusing one another \^ My text, which 
conveys the language of the Redeemer 
himself is equally decisive ; for the will of 
God, which he commands his marvelling 
audience to do, derives its obhgation, un- 
questionably, from some other source than 
that of the doctrine of Christy which they 
did not acknowledge. Now virtue and 
morality in its utmost extent, so far as we 
can ascertain the truth, and attain the prac- 
tice, are praiseworthy qualities, and are of 
unquestionable obligation on the whole race 
of man. But so far as they are mere human 
attainments, and so far as they are limited 
to time, they are imperfect qualities. Many 
of the principles laid down by the Heathen 
philosophers of antiquity, are admirable m 
sublimity of thought and in importance of 
application ; while the practice of the very 
best of those men, of the most illustrious of 
those writers, was not only imperfect, but 

^ Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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polluted with impurities of the grossest tur<- 
pitude. It was, doubtless, in consequence 
of this moral corruption, that their know- 
ledge even of natural truth was partial, and 
that their prospects even of futurity were 
not only dark, but doubtful. The b^t 
system of morality which modem science^ 
aided by the light of the Gospel, has been 
enabled to compile, cannot carry its sincerest 
votaries to heaven; unless by consigning 
them to the guidance of that Gospel, which 
alone giveth salvation to the lost sons of 
Adam. 

We have a very striking proof of this im- 
portant truth, and a very pertinent illustrar 
tion of the moral and doctrinal import of 
my text, in the remarkable history of the 
first Gentile convert to Christianity. This 
remarkable convert was Cornelius, a cen- 
turion of the band, called the Italian band» 
He is designated by St. Luke, before his con- 
version to the Gospel, as a devout man, 
and one that feared God with all his house, 
which gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God alway \ The term, devout, 

• Acts X. 2. 
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implies that this Roman soldier . had re- 
nounced the idolatry and fidse religion of 
his country T— that he acknowledged and woiv 
shipped the true God; but without sub- 
mitting to the law of Moses^ and without 
any knowledge of the better law of the 
Gospel* The whole description of the 
sacred historian exhibits an admirable pic-- 
ture of a good moral man in social circum- 
stances, doubtless very unfavourable to such 
purity of principle, L to such perfection 
of morals. Under whatever system and in 
whatever circumstances we find such a cha* 
racter, it constrains at once our admiration 
and our love. Yet, in all this moral exp- 
edience, so attractive and so amiable, there 
wants that which the Gospel and the grace 
of God alone can supply. The good man's 
prayers and alms came up for a memorial 
before God ^ And they led to that grace 
which bringeth salvation. 

We cannot esteem good moral principle 
reduced to uniform practice too highly — 
provided we adjust our estimate by the 
doctrine of Christianity. Here we have, 

** Acts X. 4. 
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firom the pen of an unerring historian, ' as 
perfect a picture of meritorious moral con- 
duct, as we can easily imagine ; and yet we 
find that something essential was still want- 
ing to place him in a state of salvation. 
His devotion, his alms, and his good works, 
rendered him an exeeUent and amiahld 
member of society, and fitted him admi- 
rably, according to the principle and pro- 
mise of my text, for that knowledge which 
should add the motives, the sanctions, and 
the gift of an eternal inheritance to the 
moral habits and imperfect conclusions of 
mere human science. Reconciliation and 
redemption are necessary to the best as well 
as to the worst of the fallen sons of mor- 
tality — ^and this reconciliation and redemp- 
tion, as the best moralist will ever feel the 
most deeply, are derived from no moral 
merit of which man is capable, but from the 
free mercy of God, and the infinite merits 
of the Son of God. " Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other, for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved \" 

« Acts iv. 12. 
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The Roman Centurion was directed to 
St. Peter^ who was instructed to bring him 
to that salvation which, with all his moral 
worth, he required, and which that worth 
enabled him the more easily to apprehend 
and appreciate. Those fastidious and &r 
natic Christians, who look with horror and 
contempt on what they deem moral preach-^ 
ing, are generally the dupes of their own 
prejudices. They who cultivate the moral 
virtues most assiduously, especially as they 
have been elevated and ennobled by the 
doctrine of the Gospel, are in much less 
danger of trusting in them, even in the 
slightest degree, than their opponents are 
of relying on the imaginary graces and 
favours which they suppose that they en* 
joy. Certain at least it is, that men are 
liable to error on both sides — and that the 
one error is quite as fatal and fundamental 
as the other. He who ventures to place 
his own morality in the scale of merit at the 
bar of Christian judgment, has yet to learn 
the essential principles both of morals and 
of Christianity. He, also, who cannot, with- 
out feeling or affecting disgust, hear morality 
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preached, as it is sanctioned and enforced 
by the Gospel, has jet to learn the very first 
rudiments of the doctrine of Christ, and the 
most ordinary and imperative practice of that 
charity which thinketh no evil. The Cen» 
turion's excellence, mere human mwality, 
though it was of the highest class, disposed 
him not only without presumption and with- 
out vanity, but with the feeling and expres- 
sion of the most perfect humility, to hear of 
the Apostle all things which were com- 
manded him of Ood \ '* Of a truth," said St. 
Peter, whose prejudices confined salvation 
to the Jews, *' I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons ; but in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him */' 

Here very decidedly we have something 
like moral merit asserted as the ground of 
God*s favour; but it did not mislead the 
devout Centurion, nor will it mislead any 
sober Christian. The sequel of the Apos- 
tle's sermon exhibits Jesus of Nazareth as 
the minister of redemption and the mes- 

' Acte X. 33. s Ibid. 94% 35. 
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fseoget of leoondliatkm ; that he, the Son of 
God and the Son <^ Man, is ordained of God 
to be the Judge of quick and dead, and 
that through his name whosoever beheveth 
in him shall receive remission of ans. In 
the course of this remarkable sermon the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard 
the word. In consequence of this public 
proof of the Divine approbation, vouchsafiMl 
even to the Gentiles, Comehus and his 
company were solemnly admitted by bap- 
tism into the fellowship of Christ's religion ; 
and the remission of sins was publicly sealed 
to them in that sacrament, including the 
profession of a true faith and the promise of 
a Christian life. The will of God^ so for as 
his knowledge and ability extended^ the 
Centurion already obeyed ; therefore he had 
none of those prejudices to surmount which 
moral impurity and habitual vice oppose to 
the doctrine of Christ and the practice of 
the Gospel. 

It is easier to imagine than to express 
how this doctrine would elevate, extend, 
and purify, all the noble principles and prao- 
tioes of the Roman convert, and how he 
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m^^ justly be said to become a new crea^ 
ture. Nothing is calculated to influence 
the conduct of human life more essentially 
than the conviction founded on indubitable 
proof of a judgment to come : and this, 
with the promise of life and immortality, 
on terms not of merit but of mercy, is the 
great scope of Christianity. Motives are 
supplied, and sanctions are fumiBhed, which 
purify the whole moral law, and which yet 
render it level to every capacity. The 
sanction is express — the authority is palpa- 
ble, for the Judge who gives the sanction, 
and who wields the power is omniscient, 
omnipresent, and almighty. 

There is in the doctrine of Christ, when 
it reaches a heart morally disposed, nothing 
dark, nothing doubtful, nothing even difficult. 
Death is the debt of nature. The doctrine 
of Christ hath destroyed death, and bath 
brought life and immortality to light, giving 
through the mediatorial merits of the Son 
of God to our mortal nature, the riglits of 
a heavenly inheritance, and through grace 
the rank of adopted sons of God, and joint 
heirs with him of glory and immortality. 
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The prospect, the certainty of this hi^ in- 
heritance is far beyond the reach of the 
&llen nature of man, how excellent soever 
we may suppose his moral attainments in 
any instance to be. The case of Comehus 
is still apposite, for we cannot easily ima- 
gine a fairer specimen of these human at* 
tainments. I will not venture to discuss, 
because I have no certain light by which to 
determine the question, whether he might 
or might not, whether he would or would 
not, have been ultimately saved, if St. Peter 
had not been sent to him, and if he had 
been left to those natural means which he 
so happily employed. Since, however, the 
revelation of the Gospel was placed before 
him it is certain, for it is distinctly revealed, 
that he could have been saved only in and 
through the redemption which the Gospel 
reveals; for there are no other means 
whereby we must be saved. Besides, it is 
the gracious and the encouraging promise 
of my text, that if any man will do God s 
will in sincere submission to the moral and 
religious truths which he gleans from na* 
ture, or gathers from tradition, he shall 
7 
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know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God. 

Such a disposition as is here indicated is 
the surest guide to truth, and the best pre* 
servative against essential error, because it 
bears with it the well-grounded hope of that 
Divine aid without which our utmost at- 
tainments are idtimately yain. Let not the 
fastidious Christian be alarmed ; for though 
I cannot adopt, because I do not understand, 
hb phraseology, all boasting is excluded, 
and the law of faith, not of works, is the 
established law of Christian salvation. " Do 
** we, then," says St. Paul, having estar 
blished this fundamental position, '^ do we 
" then make void the law through faith ? 
*' God forbid : yea, we establish the law\" 
From which the direct inference is, that he 
who has a true faith is bound by the most 
solemn obligations, and is enabled by the 
most efficient aids, to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things ^ 

This doctrine is according to godliness ^. 

»• Rom, iii. 31. * Tit. ii. 10. 

^ I Tim- vi. 3. 
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It is productive of godliness — ^it is proved 
by godliness. Whoever fails to acquire this 
product, and to fomish this proof, may r^t 
assured that he hath neither part nor lot in 
this matter, for his heart is not right in the 
sight of God*. In conclusion, then, my 
brethren, let no man who bears the Chris- 
tian name, and who wishes to be in fact 
what he is in profession, trust either to mo- 
rality without doctrine, or to doctrine with- 
out morals. He who, through the doctrine 
which he adopts, and which he labours to 
adorn in all things, shall find himself ena- 
bled to do all those things which are com- 
manded him *, will still feel and habitually 
acknowledge that he is an unprofitable ser- 
vant, having done that only which was his 
duty to do, and, therefore, devoid of all 
merit before his Master and his Judge. 
Still he will feel with equal force that he 
must do all those things ; that he must do 
the duty imposed upon him ; that he must 
so run, not as uncertainly ; that he must so 
fight, not as one that beateth the air ; but 

' Acts viii. 21. "* Luke xvii. 10. 
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keep lender his body, and bring it into sub- 
jection, lest that by any means when he 
hath professed the truth, and perhaps 
preached it to others, he himself, by mere 
moral negligence, or by spiritual pride and 
presumption, should become a cast-away \ 

" 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



St. John irii. 17. 

If any man mU do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak qf myself. 

The Jews were displeased at Jesus because 
they were not disposed to acknowledge his 
mission. They marvelled at his doctrine 
because they were aware that he derived it 
from no ordinary source of instruction ; but 
they did not acknowledge his Divine cha- 
racter and heavenly message. Jesus answered 
them and said, '' My doctrine is not mine, but 
his that sent me/' It is not derived from the 
schools of the scribes, nor is it the result of 
learning and study. It comes, and it comes 
with evidence, from the source of all know- 
ledge and of all truth, from God himself, 

K 2 
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whose special messenger I am. He fur- 
mshes, at the same time, an easy criterion 
of judgment. If any man will do his wiU, 
that will of God which is the ultimate cri- 
terion of all human duty, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself Now that he 
thus required no more than he was entitled 
to require, I have fully proved in a former 
discourse. In effect he required no more 
than his marvelling auditors were abeady 
bound to do. It was because they were not 
disposed to do the will of God, that they 
were incapable of ascertaining the autho- 
rity, of feeling the force, of the doctrine 
which he taught, which bringeth salvation, 
and which is according to godliness. AU 
who were disposed to do the will of Ood 
received the doctrine of Christian salvation 
with gratitude and joy. Those who were 
not so disposed rejected it with prejudice, 
aetuated, in their opposition, by the peculiar 
pasaon and vice to which they were subject, 
and with which the doctrine of Christ is; in- 
compatible. The moral law is our duty as 
men and as memb^^ of society ; and no man 
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ever gave obedience to this law, witb tlie 
diftposition which gives to such obedidBce 
its moral value, without being ready to em- 
brace higher views and purer obligations if 
it shall please God in his mercy to voi^faaafe 
them. 

It is previous to the Gospel age that we 
3ie told, ** The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God ;" and the cause of the im- 
pious folly is instantly assigned, '' Corrupt are 
they, and have done abominable iniquity, 
there is none that doeth good \" An Atheist, 
whether speculative or practical, cannot, in 
any circumstances nor on any principle, be 
a good man* He shuts his eyes and ears 
and all the inlets of knowledge, against the 
clearest light. He renounces all truth, rests 
satisfied with falsehood and folly, and rejects 
the. only conceivable source of all moral ob- 
ligation. Whether a being so wretchedly 
fiaoiish as an absolute Atheist exists,. I will 
not presume to decide. There have he&i 
and there are men who a£Eect the tone, 
whatever may be thdr real sentiments. The 

* Psalm xiv« L aodJUi. L 
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affectation sufficiently decides the question 
of their folly, and their morals will univer- 
sally (where circumstances permit them to 
be known) demonstrate the corruption of 
their hearts, and the abominable iniquity of 
th^ir doings. But it is not nec&ssary to 
dwell on Atheism and Atheists. I'hose 
men who pretend to reject Christianity on 
principle, who affect to dispute its evidence, 
and who talk with emphasis of moral 8ci«ice 
and of moral obligation, will be found uni* 
versally, without a single exception, so &r 
as we can reacTi the &cts of each case, to be 
deficient in some principle or practice whi<^ 
the doctrine of Christ renders imperative. 
They will be found deficient even according 
to their own scale of moral obligation ; • and 
their whole mind will be found to revolt 
against the spirit which distinguishes the 
system of the Gospel firom the systems of 
science, falsely so called ; the spirit of meek^ 
ness, patience, long-suffering, forgivoiess of 
injuries, charity. In those men who, un* 
happily for themselves and fer society, g^ory 
in the name of infidel, and in throwing 
odium on the doctrine of Christ, you mUX 
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find a spirit directly opposite. You wiU 
find them at once actuated by pride, vanity, 
and the most sordid self-interest. You will 
find them daring in design, and eager inex^ 
ecution; quick in sensibility, whether that 
s^isibility dbplay itself in jealousy or in 
envy ; earnest in all their attachments, in- 
flexible in all their purposes, and implacable 
in all their resentments. Such is the spirit 
of sdence, &lsely so called, of that philo- 
sophy which infidelity would substitute for 
the Gospel. A spirit it is, if universally dif* 
fiised, or pecuUarly dominant, with which 
society could not subsist. 

That my assertion stands within the limits 
of strict truth, the experience of our own 
age has proved in the very centre of the 
civiKzed worid. InfideUty, generaUy diffused 
by a &Ise philosophy, attained power and 
became dominant. This power was ex* 
erased to the utter destruction of all the 
intoests by which» and for which, society 
subsists. It is now happily a matter of 
history, and it furnishes an admirable prac« 
tical oomment on the saying of the wise 
Idng of Israel : "'A righteous man regardeth 

7 
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the>life of his beo^; but the tender rn^des 
of the wicked are cruel "." The men who 
contributed, by their enmity and opposition 
to the Gospel, to the progress of this infidel 
sjHrit, and to the temporary attainment of 
this infidel dominion, were many of them 
men of unquestionable talents, of great ac- 
quirements, and of great sagacity. It is not 
posable to imagine, in the history of society 
or of individuals, a fuller proof, more com- 
plete in all its parts, of the utter ineffidenoy 
and worthlessness of all human science, and 
attainments, and talents, when set in abso- 
lute and determined opposition to the woid 
and will of God ; to that word and will of 
which the evidence was never missed nor 
misunderstood by any serious and sincere 
inquirer. 

The public writings of those men suffi- 
ciently show their enmity to the Gospel ; the 
general looseness of their morals, and the cri- 
minal levity with which they treat the most 
serious subjects. By the publication of the 
private and confidential correspondence of 

" Prov. xii. 10. 
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some membere of their society ^ their system 
and their conduct have been recently ex- 
posed in all the details of their ordinary life 
and conversation. The writers are friends 
and partisans ; they detail that which they 
see as it daily occurs ; that which all say ; 
that which all do; that which all think; 
and that which all habitually approve. It 
16 not possible to imagine a corruption more 
gross, a seMshness more sordid, and a 
heartlessness more detestable, than is here 
displayed by each and all of this band of 
phikisophers, and friends, and regenerators 
of civil society. It is not surprising, cer- 
tainly, that such men should set themselves 
in determined and passionate opposition to 
the doctrines of Christ ; when we find them, 
on unquestionable evidence, in the common 
conduct and intercourse of life, set habitu* 
ally in hostile array against all the moral 
principles, and decencies, and sentimentSf 
by which society subsists, and by which the 
intercourse of society is sweetened and se« 
curedt through the restraints which religion 
imposes, and which every system of morality, 
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Heathen and Christian, approves, when it 
passes through an unprejudiced medium^ 

Sin is the transgression of God's will, and 
as such it is subject to punishment, both by 
his law, which we call natural, as being the 
result of human reason, and by his word, 
which contains the express revelation of his 
will. In discussing the subject on ]mndr 
pies of natural science, though the mond 
result is very plain and very certain, when 
men are duly disposed to receive it, nothing 
is more easy, when the heart is corrupt and 
the conduct sullied by abominable iniquity, 
than to darken council by words without 
knowledge, and yet to preserve the delusive 
semblance of argument and science ; to 
hold the language of virtue, when every 
thing which merits the name is abhorred 
in sentiment and discarded in practice. 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven» 
with an emphasis too determined and direct, 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous* 
ness % to admit such delusive deceits in the 

^ Rom. i. 18. 
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same or such like circumstances. The most 
mmoral man whom we can imagine, may yet 
pretend to moral principle, on some dark 
and delusive system which he dignifies with 
the name of science. The worst men in 
our own age have done it repeatedly, and 
they have done it with such success as fi:e* 
quently to obtain their temporary object, 
by the delusive and deluding appeal to mo- 
ral principle and to honourable feeling. 

The doctrine of Christ is less manageable ; 
and, therefore, such men, actuated by every 
principle, and corrupted by every practice, 
Which the Gospel rejects with abhorrence, 
generally resort to open infidelity, sowing the 
seeds and extenduig, with assiduity, the in- 
fluence of their own vices and enmity. The 
ddctrine of Christ is a doctrine of holiness. 
Its Divine Author is called Jesus or Saviour j 
fdr or because he shall save his people firom 
their sins ^ He saves them fi*om their sins 
by the purchase of a fi*ee pardon, and by 
releasing them fi*om that punishment to 
which they are subject by the law of nature, 

«* Matt. i. 21. 
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and by the word of God; and £xim v4iieh 
in themselves^ and of themselves, they had 
no means and no hope of deliverance* This 
salvation in every sense is free. It is an 
ahsK>lute and an unmerited gratuity ; so ftt 
arbitrary that it comes not of works but 
of grace, *' For when we were yet without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly *•" 

The salvation which Jesus purchased by 
his death, and proclaimed by his resurrec- 
tion, is deliverance from death, and from the 
punishment due to our sins. To this salrsh 
tion we look forward as the object of our 
&ith, and the end of our Christian profes- 
aon. But this salvation is future, and so 
fiur as we feel, and are capable of drawing 
conclusions, it is contingent. The purchase 
is absolute, and the proclamation is univep- 
sal; still it is a most important question, 
how we are each to ascertain the applica^ 
tion; how we shall know of the doctrkie; 
first, whether it be of God, and secondly^ 
whether its saving qualities extend to wk 

■ Rom. V. e. 
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It » very easy, and it is very cammon, to 
tfdkiiowledge the divinity of a doctrine, and 
all the general consequ^iees which follow 
its truth. This is what may be tenaaed an 
historical belief, which is of comparatively 
very little value to the individual, even when 
it is accompanied by many of the external 
marks of the Christian profession* Such aa 
individual does not yet know of the doctrine 
that it is of God, and has yet to attain the 
salvation which it proclaims. The proof is 
acknowle<]^d, and the precession is adopted 
on secular grounds, and the personal appli- 
oalion is overlooked. 

Now that we have a personal interei^ in 
the ultimate object of Christ's death, and in 
the salvation which he purchased and' pro- 
«laitiied for the restoration of our &Umi 
race^ can be satisfactorily proved) only by 
feeling in our hearts and experiencing in our 
lives, that he saves us now. To enjoy this 
feeling, and to obtain this expenence, we 
raqpiire.no special messenger from heaven; 
we need no sensible impulse; we want no 
direct impression. The expectation of such 
special influence is founded in absolute de- 
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lusion, and generally ends in folly and £lna* 
tidusm. The Divine influence is necessary 
and is indispensable, before any man can 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
in the only sense in which such knowledge 
will be available to his salvation ; and this 
mfluence belongs to every individual Chris- 
tian, so &r as he is a Christian indeed. But 
it k to mistake the Christian system wholly, 
to expect such extraordinary influence, which 
would amount, in fact, to miracle, by which 
only, in fact, it can be verified ; when all 
which is promised in the Gospel, and ail 
which is necessary, in fact, may be ascer- 
tained with absolute certainty by ordinary 
meao. ; by combuiing our prrfesdon aad 

Jesus came to save us; his doctrine was 
published, and it is now proclaimed as the 
doctrine of redemption firom sm aad from 
death, the penalty of sin. Now that we 
shall personally enjoy the ultimate deUver- 
ance, which is thus proclaimed, is a fact at 
present contingent, and to be decided at 
the last day. We may, however, with great 
certainty, and yet with perfect moderty 
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and sobriety^ ascertain piir interest in this 
ultimate salvation through the medium of a 
present salvation^ which is and which must 
be experienced by every genuine Chris^ 
tiacn* 

The Christian salvation is twofold — it 
points to eternity, which is fitture, and it 
declares the deliverance of the redeemed of 
their Lord from the sting of sin, which is 
death, and from the penalty of sin, which is 
ettacnal punishment. But there is also a 
present salvaticm essentially combined with 
Lt iriuch >. foture. and which d»>U be 
eternal ; and this salvation the Gospel en^ 
abies , us to ascertain and to apply by the 
simplest means. Jesus came to save us 
from our sins in time, as weU as from their 
penalty in eternity ; and unless we feel, by 
indubitable proof, that we have obtained 
this present salvation, we can have no just 
ground of hope in that which is future. 
The greatest evils to which we are liable 
are the sins to which we are subject ; and 
salvation in this respect consists in actua) 
reformation, in turning the hearts of the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the iust, and 
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in making ready a people prepared for the 
Lord^ This salvation consists in making 
the bold bad man modest and fearfiil, the 
proud man humble, the peevish contented^ 
the violent meek, and the revengeful merci- 
ful. This salvation consists in a real change 
of heart, manifested not only in internal feel- 
ing but in outward conduct. The violent 
passions which distinguish and disgrace the 
natural man, or the nominal Christian, are, 
by the happy iniSuence of the Gospel, 
changed into meekness and patience and 
charity and peace. The covetous man is 
cured of his idolatry, and deUvered from the 
insatiable love of riches. The carnal mind 
is turned from pollution to purity, and from 
intemperance to sobriety. In short, if we 
have a real interest in the ultimate salvation 
of the Gospel, we shall feel, by the happiest 
experience, that we are now actually saved 
from our sins. The proof consists in our 
being enabled to lay aside every weight and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
in continuing to run with patience the race 
that is set before us '. 

' Luke i. 17. « Heb. xii. 1. 
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This reformation of life and purification 
of the heart denote in effect the essential 
saiyation of the Gospel. We cannot be 
saved from the penalty of sin unless we 
submit to be saved from its dominion. The 
object of Christ's coming is every where 
proclaimed to be to call sinners to repent^ 
ance ^ ; to turn men from darkness to light ' ; 
to redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works ^ while his grace is declared to 
bring salvation, by teaching us that denying 
imgodliness and worldly lusts we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world. In which case only can we 
look with consoration for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. For unless 
we are, in fact, redeemed from all ini- 
quity, and feel that we are so, not by sen- 
sible impulse, but by sober reflection on 
the facts of the case, we can have no part 
nor portion in that eternal inheritance which 
is the gift of God in Christ Jesus. 

Matt. ix. 13. ' Acts xxvi. 18. 

Tit. ii. 14. 
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In acquiring this purity, and in estimating 
this jH-oof, let us not be alarmed nor ar- 
rested by the fear of trusting m our own 
works, or of lessening the value of that sal- 
Tation in which we rejoice. The Christian 
pirofessor, how perfect soever he may be, or 
may think himself, who trusts in his own 
doings, and is vain of his own purity and 
progress, thereby eflfectually proves that he 
does not yet know the doctrine that it is of 
God ; that he has not yet received the Re- 
deemer in his essential character of a Sa- 
viour from the dominion of sin; that he 
does not yet feel that his salvation is gra* 
tuitous, and that the efficacy of God's grace, 
not the merit of our works, is proved in our 
Christian progress. This proof, however, 
is altogether indispensable in all ordinary 
circumstances. Withoat holiness no man 
shall see the Lord, therefore without holi- 
ness there can be no salvation. I say 
nothing, and nothing with certainty can be 
said by man, of those who after a long life 
of continued impenitence and habitual im- 
purity, are first roused to reflection in the 
last hours of life, and roused only by the 
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dread of instant death, and by the terrois of 
impending judgment. The case of the or- 
dinary Christian is veiy dear-he must feel 
in his heart and exhibit in his life the effec- 
tual working of the Christian doctrine^ or he 
has not yet seizsed hold of that doctrine in 
its saying sense. 

I am quite aware of the deep corruption 
of human nature ; that the purest Christian 
formed by the Gospel, is not free from that 
corruption; that his most sacred services 
and all his best works, are every day mixed 
up with sins as well of commission as of 
omission. This every reflecting Christian 
will feel, and the best will feel the most 
sensibly. True it is, and he feels it forcibly, 
that he could not stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ in his own strength. But be^ 
cause the best of Christians fed that they 
are corrupt ; and because we term the care^ 
less and the impenitent also corrupt; we 
mu^ not ccHifound the two classes together, 
nor consider the dorruption, which we assert 
in each, as the same or similar. The im« 
fienitent is corrupt by nature, and corrupt 
by choice ; doing despite in every Christian 

L 2 
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community to the Spirit of grace which calls 
him to repentance. The peniteiit and pioufi 
Christian too, feels that he is corrupt ; but 
he knows also by indubitable proofs, that 
the doctrine is of God, because he feels that 
it produces its proper fruits ; because he 
feels that he is in heart and conduct a new 
creature, not perfect, not free from frequent, 
from daily failures, but still such as the 
mercifril dispensation of the Gospel was 
given to form in time for the perfection of 
eternity. 

We do the will of God, which is our 
duty, imperfectly as men. Even as Chri&- 
tians, such is the condition of our nature 
fallen and corrupt, and liable at every turn 
to numerous temptations; we still, with 
every Christian aid, do the revealed will of 
God very imperfectly. Still, if we have a 
real interest in the Christian salvation, a 
saving knowledge of the Christian doctrine, 
we shall fully attain, and we shall feel that 
we attain, the practical puf ity and the Chris- 
tian progress which that doctrine requires. 
There needs no voice from heaven; that 
voice has already sounded with sufficient 
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evidence throughout the world. There 
needs no sensible impulse, no miraculous 
interposition. The doctrine was proclaimed 
for the express purpose of saving us from 
our sins ; and if we are indeed of those who 
shall be ultimately saved from the penalty 
of sin, we can certainly ascertain the feet, 
only by feeling that we are now jfree from 
the dominion of sin ; not absolutely, but still 
so far, and so efficiently, as to enable us, 
on the mercifid terms of the Gospel, to 
look upon God as our reconciled Father, 
to repose with reverence on the Redeemer's 
merits, and to rejoice with gratitude in (he 
aid and consolation of the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 



Luke xvi. 31. 

If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead. 

The parables of our blessed Lord are easily 
conceived, and readily remembered. They 
arrest the attention to important truths^ 
which even the ignorant; the careless, and 
the prejudiced, could not &il to understand. 
We are told, indeed, that he spoke to the 
Jews in parables, that seeing they might not 
perceive, and hearing they might not under- 
stand. This does not mean, however, that 
he purposely concealed the truth, which his 
hearers were prepared to receive. It asserts 
simply the necessity which he then felt to 
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veil that light which he brought into the 
world, before eyes which were not yet ac- 
customed to it, and which would turn away 
with obstinate prejudice from its purity and 
brightness. The parables generally contain 
some essential truths of the easiest concep- 
tion. But these obvious truths are not al- 
ways the whole instruction which they con- 
tain. These are frequently preludes only 
to the main design, and are intended simply 
to prepare the minds of the hearers, and to 
guide them gradually to those higher doc- 
trines which at first they were unable to re- 
ceive. As the knowledge of religion ad* 
vances, and as the obligations of religion are 
felt, the veil falls off, and the Christian fre* 
quently feels that the simplest apologue 
contains truths of the most sublime import- 
ance ; and he discovers always that the sim- 
ple story is derived from the most intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, and that on 
some essential point it is capable of supply- 
ing the place of volumes of difficult specu-* 
lation, and of obscure reasoning. 

The remarkable parable of which the 
words of the text form the conclusion, con- 
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veys to our view, in a precise and practical: 
manner, sereral important and awful truths, 
whieh it might be difficult or impossible to 
establish with equal force by volumes of 
what we call rational inquiry. There was, 
says our Lord, a certain rich man, who was 
clothed in purple and fine Imen, and who 
fared sumptuously every day; and there 
was a certain beggar named Lazarus, who 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, and who 
desired to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table. When the beg* 
gar died, he was carried by angels into 
Abraham's bosom. The rich man also died 
and was buried ; and in hell he lift up his 
eyes, being in torments, and seeing Abra-^ 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom, he 
intreated the father of the faithful to send 
this same Lazarus to alleviate his misery ; 
to which Abraham replied in these remark^ 
able words : ** Son, remember that thou in 
" thy life-time receivedst thy good things, 
^^ and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but 
f' now he is comforted and thou art tor- 
'' mented :" adding the important informa- 
tion, that there was a gulf fixed betwecin 
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them, which rendered all personal commu- 
nication utterly impossible. The unfortu- 
nate rich man, thus finding his own unhappy 
fate inevitably determined, requested that 
Lazarus might be sent to his father's house ; 
For," says he, " I have five brethren, that 
he may testify unto them, lest they also 
come into this place of torment :" ^to which 
Abraham replied, '' they have Moses and 
the prophets, let them hear them/' 
Nay, &ther Abraham," rejoined the rich 
man, ^' but if one went unto them firom the 
'' dead, they will repent/' And Abraham 
said unto him, '' if they hear not Moses and 
** the prophets, neither will they be per- 
'^ suaded though one rose firom the dead/' 

The first obvious and important truth in- 
culcated in this parable is, that with God 
there is no respect of persons, but that in 
every nation and in every rank he that fear- 
eth him is accepted of him. The extreme 
misery and wretchedness which fall to the 
lot of so many in this world, affects not in 
the smallest degree their hopes in fiiturity ; 
nor will the splendour of rank, nor the in-- 
fluence of riches, secure in the awful day of 
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retribntion the great and the rich from that 
punishment which is denounced against 
vice, negligence, and irreligion, in whatever 
station or degree. The next truth intended 
to be conveyed by this parable is probably 
more important still, because in general it is 
less attended to. Many have supposed the 
rich man to be a monster of iniquity, and 
have endeavoured to conjecture the enor- 
mous crimes of which during his life he had 
been guilty. This appears to proceed from 
a very erroneous view of the subject. 
There is not the smallest reason to suppose 
that the character here delineated was ad- 
dicted to any crime or crimes of pecuUar or 
enormous turpitude in worldly estimation. 
We are told that he was rich ; that he was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and that 
he fared sumptuously every day. But that 
he was not either unfeeling or uncharitable 
appears from Lazarus being laid at his gate, 
from which the direct inference is, that his 
wants were supplied : and when it is added^ 
moreover, that the dogs came and licked 
his sores, we may ftirther infer that his 
wants were thus supplied with tenderness 
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tod beneficence. This will fiirther appear, 
I think, from what happened immediately 
after death. When the rich man in toiv 
ment observed Lazarus in happiness, he 
does not reproach himself with cruelty or ia- 
justice; on the contrary, he seems to look 
upon him as a friend ; and he was probably 
induced to require comfort from him now 
because he had received relief from his own 
beneficence and bounty. Nor did Abraham 
in his reply reflect in any respect on the 
rich man's conduct to the miserable beggar. 
" Son/' says he, " remember that thou in 
•* thy life-time receivedst thy good thu^, 
** and hkewise Lazarus evil things : but now 
'' he is comforted, and thou art tormented.'' 
The serious and attentive Christian will 
here observe a piece of information of very 
striking and awful importance, which unfor- 
tunately is not so generally attended to as 
its importance demands. It is, that we are 
sent into this world, not to spend our lives 
in the transitory enjoyments which it pre- 
sents, but by means of moral correction and 
religious improvement to acquire those dis- 
positions which the Gospel inculcates, as 
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essential to the enjoyment of heaven and 
happiness. We are required, all to whom 
the revealed ^ mil of God is addressed are 
required, to make their choice between the 
good things of this world and the glory of 
the next. If they who are endowed with 
riches use without abusing them, as the 
creatures of God, for good to themselves 
and others ; - if they happily trust not in 
that which is so uncertain, and in that 
which at the utmost they must so soon 
leave, they may safely enjoy the good 
things of this world, and securely hope for 
those of the world to come. But if they 
unhappily trust in uncertain riches, then do 
they inevitably expose themselvesi as the 
Apostle asserts, to &11 into temptation, and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. The character, then, which is 
pourtrayed in this parable^ is not that of a 
wretch odious to humanity, but of one who 
wants sufficient force and firmness of mind 
to resist the ordinary temptations to luxury, 
to foolish and hurtful lusts, which, riches 
throw in his way ; who, enjoying every posr 
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Bible abundance, allows his whole heart and 
soul to be absorbed in the enjoyment of 
splendid state and sumptuous fare ; who, if 
he can enjoy the character of a man of ho- 
nour, the good opinion of what is called the 
polite world, and the admiration of society, 
bestows not a single serious thought on eter- 
nity, nor on the means of attsdning it. 

Nor let it be rashly inferred, that the pu- 
Bishment of the rich m«, wa, too severe, if 
his conduct was not more odious than is 
here represented. Human merit forms no 
part of the price which was paid for man's 
redemption. The purest of the fallen sons 
of Adam will never reach heaven if he rely 
on his own efforts ; but certain dispositions 
are necessary towards the happy enjoyment 
of that which the mercy of God confers 
through the merits and mediation of his 
Son. Now it is quite clear that he who 
habitually employs the best blessings of 
Providence to the mere temporal and tran- 
sient purposes of animal pleasure and social 
reputation, is as unfit for as he is regardless 
of that state of spiritual enjoyment, which 
the Gospel reveals as the object of Christian 
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fidth and hope. There are doubtless many 
snch rich men in the world, whose hearts 
melt at every tale of woe, whose purses are 
ever open to objects of distress, and who are 
thus entitled to respect, aflfection, and grati- 
tude ; but the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world, has declared that this is not sufBi- 
cient ; and the slightest reflection will make 
us feel the justice of the conclusion. For if 
we inquire particularly into the character 
and principles of such men, we shall find 
that their thoughts centre in time and in 
corporeal enjoyment; They do not deny 
the Gospel, nor openly profess infidelity, 
but they practically disregard all its pre- 
cepts, they bestow not one serious thought 
oti the duties to which it binds them ; nor 
do they look forward to fiiturity with any 
view or principle worthy of a Christian, of 
a being whose nature is spiritual, and whose 
enjoyments must in eternity be spiritual 
also. On all such subjects, so important 
and so necessary in the conduct of the Chris- 
tian life, you will find them totally unin- 
structed and uninformed. But as their ig- 
norance proceeds flrom culpable negligence 
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and is productive of the worst consequences^ 
it becomes at once a positive vice in itself, 
and the fruitful source of numerous others, 
which are quite incompatible with the Chris-* 
tian character. That the conduct of such 
men is not entirely and notoriously odious 
proceeds from no just principle or s^ise of 
duty, from no awful conviction of the being 
and attributes of God, nor even from any 
just respect for the laws of common mora* 
lity ; but merely from some undetermined 
principle of honour, variable as the humours 
of different men, and, in the very best state 
of civil society, consistent with vices alike 
obnoxious to religion, natural and revealed. 
But because the rich man was thus tor-* 
mented, and the wretched beggar com- 
forted, we are not to conclude that the one 
was punished on account of his riches, nor 
the other rewarded on account of his poverty 
in this world. The rich man was punished 
not because he was rich, but because he 
abused his riches ; because he neglected 
those means of moral and reli^ous improve-* 
ment, which are indispensably necessary, 
not to merit but to enjoy a happy immor-- 
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tality. In like maimer, Lazarus was confr- 
forted, not because of his poverty, but 
because he endured the ills of life with 
patience, and because, amidst aU the mis- 
fcrtunes and privations to which he was sub- 
ject, he yet acquired and retained those dis* 
portions which the Gospel requires as the 
proof of our profession. Had he been im« 
patient of suffering, and led to criminal re- 
sources to supply his necessities, he too 
would have shared the fate of his unfor-^ 
tunate benefactor; and had the rich man 
employed his wealth as the Author of all 
good has willed it to be employed, he would, 
in such circumstances, have changed places 
with his necessitous neighbour. 

Another very important fact which the 
parable teaches is, that our future state of 
happiness or misery is unalterable. '^ There 
is," says Abraham to the rich man, '^ between 
us and you a great gulf fixed, so that they 
which would pass fi*om hence to you, can- 
not ; neither can they pass to us that would 
come firom thence." This is an easy and in- 
telligible illustration of a very important 
questim, which is of the most awfiil im- 
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portanoe to every Christian. The alter*- 
native of happiness or misery is before us. 
We cannot) by any merit of our own, attain 
the one or escape the other. But means 
are within our reach, and are pressed on our 
attention and our practice, by more than 
paternal kindness, by which we may be en- 
abled in our several stations and circum«- 
stancea to attain those Christian graces, 
which, commencing in time, shall guide us 
to eternity, and furnish in Christ our Sar 
yioiir the means of our happiness in heaven. 
If we neglect those means, if we spend our 
Uves entirely in sensual enjoyments, and in 
Uie contemplation and attainment of worldly 
honour ; the corruption and ignorance which 
we thus habitually engraft on our nature, 
will affect and defile it for ev^. After 
death the condition is unalterable, and all 
JMans of restoration are removed for ever ; 
leaving nothing but the anguish of unairail*- 
log woe and endless sorrow for that ^cess 
of iblly, which, in defiance of daily warn- 
ings, led to the loss of so valuable an in- 
heritance as that of the saints in light. 
A very interesting and important part of 
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the parable yet remains. When the unfor^ 
tunate rich man saw that all hopes, so &r 
as respected himself, were vain, he preferred 
a petition in behalf of his five brethren — '' I 
pmy thee, therefore,'* said he to Abraham, 
'' send Lazarus to my father's house ; for I 
have five brethren ; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of 
tonnent." This tender and affecting petition 
contributes further, I think, to prove that 
he, who under such hopeless circumstances 
preferred it» was not in life the most aban^- 
doned of human beings. 

I presume also, that we are entitled to 
conclude, that his five brethren were just 
such thoughtless and careless men as he 
himself had been, and as we often meet 
with in society ; who, though possessed of 
no one sohd principle of conduct or of 
religion, are generally denominated good- 
hearted people ; though thus esteemed, they 
are yet found imable, firom neglect of prin- 
ciple and firom that weakness of character 
which results from such neglect, to resist a 
fflngle vice to which bad example or alluring 
dreumstanees may seduce them ; and accord- 
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ingiy they indulge in all those follies which 
tend gradually to obscure, and in the end to 
destroy entirely all those quaUties which 
form the basis of the Christian character. 
. The petition of the rich man was not 
granted. " They have Moses and the Pro- 
phets/' repUed Abraham, ''let them hear 
them." He, who neglects the ordinary means 
of grace, has no right to expect that extraor- 
dinary means will be employed to rouse his 
attention. The rich man's reply is sin- 
gularly affecting. '* Nay, father Abraham/' 
said he, '' but if one went unto them from the 
dead, they will repent/' So he thought who 
was reaping the fruit of that folly, which in 
his brethren he so ardently wished to cure ; 
but, mark the answer of Abraham, who said 
unto him, '' If they hear not Moses arid the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded^ 
though one rose from the dead/' Perhaps 
there is not, in the whole course even of the 
Scriptures, a single sentence which displays 
a deeper practical knowledge of human na- 
ture; and of the human heart, than this. 
That spirit of worldly occupation, and of 
habitual uncmicem respecting a ftiture state. 
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respecting the Almighty Being, who created 
and redeems us, and respecting those laws 
by which it is his will that we should be 
governed, in order to attain the blessings of 
redemption ; that careless spirit takes such 
deep root in the inattentive part of man- 
kind, that no arguments, not even an indis- 
putable miracle, will so rouse as to convince 
them, and to produce any material and 
active alteration of conduct. A messenger 
from the dead — one whom we knew in life, 
returning from the grave, could not give 
to any of us, more certainty, as to the 
will of God and our duty, than the Scrip* 
tures unfold and enforce in every page. If 
we resist these, we should inevitably reject 
that. Suppose Lazarus to be sent from the 
dead to those five thoughtless dissipated 
men, in whose friture &te their unfortunate 
brother felt so deep an interest. The mis* 
sion would^ perhaps, for the moment, as- 
tonish them, and that astonishment, whilst 
it lasted, would naturally restrain them from 
their common folhes ; but let it be remem-« 
bered, that temporary restraint is not Chris- 
tian reformation ; and that, the occasion pastt 
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and the emotions which it excited ceased, 
they iveould instantly subject the extraoiv 
dinary mission to the same delusive &llacies 
by which they renounce the authority of 
Moses and the Prophets, and of Christ and 
his Apostles. 

It may be generally laid down as an in* 
controvertible truth, and it is, indeed, a 
truth of awful importance, that he who re* 
sists all the ordinary means of religious re- 
formation, which are afforded by the efibrts 
of natural reason, and which are enforced 
by the evidence and obligations of revealed 
religion, will, in like manner, resist every 
proof and every testimony, however direct 
and extraordinary, which does not affect the 
liberty of his will, or, by the arbitrary in-^ 
fiuence of Divine power, effect a total change 
in his mind. This affecting position, inter* 
esting to us all, in our most important con- 
cerns, was, indeed, practically proved in 
numerous instances, during the period of 
our Saviour s ministry — when the most un* 
equivocal and indisputable miracles were 
performed among the Jews, without pro- 
ducing any other effect than that of render- 
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ing them even more violent against the doc* 
trines and person of him who performed 
them. It is no uncommon thing for men 
to saj^ we are disposed to believe, but the 
proof does not convince us; we would 
readily conform to the precepts of the Gos- 
pel, if we could find evidence sufficient to 
establish its authority. This has the ap- 
pearance of candour, when, in isict, it is the 
worst species of deceit. The evidence is 
denied and the authority opposed, because 
they are become corrupt and abominable in 
their doings ; as the miracles of our blessed 
Lord failed to convince and convert the 
Jewish rulers, because his doctrine opposed 
thcdr interests, their prejudices^ and their 
practice. 

Let Christ theKiog of Israel descend now 
firom the cross, that we may see and believe, 
exclaimed those unfortunate men who ful* 
filled the Scriptures, in crucifying the Lord 
of glcHry. He could not, he ought not, and 
he did not, in such circumstances, yield to 
their impious demand: but he did more, 
infinitely more, even than they demanded. 
He paid the ransom which was fiilly equal. 
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even to their redemption, and he rose from 
the dead to testify unto them; thereby 
granting much more than those impious 
men asked^ when they required him to de- 
scend from the cross, that they might see 
and believe. Alas, it was not evidence 
which they wanted in any stage of their 
progress ; but a determination so to &shion 
their faith in futurity, as that it might cease 
to interrupt that practice, on which they 
were resolved in time. 

In considering the singularly interesting 
and important lessons, which are taught in 
this remarkable parable, let us, my brethren, 
faithfully apply it to ourselves. The time 
for such apphcation, in whatever respect it 
may apply to us, is still, blessed be God, in 
our power. In giving force to our consi- 
derations, however, let us reflect that the 
time which now is, alone is ours ; that whidb 
is past can never be recalled ; that which is 
to come may never be granted. Even this 
present portion of it we cannot stop ; whilst 
we are deliberating about it, it is running 
with unabated rapidity, to mix with the past 
in the immeasurable stream of that eternity. 
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which had no beginning ; while on our 
choice and conduct, during the fleeting mo- 
ments which thus connect the past and the 
future, depends our &te in that stream of 
eternity, equally immeasurable, which we 
anticipate, and which shall have no end. 

Our blessed Lord has declared that no 
man can serve two masters, that we cannot 
possibly serve God and mammon; and in 
the parable which has been the subject of 
our present consideration, he has afforded 
us a practical proof, that we cannot remain 
with impunity, even in a state of neutrality 
or indifference ; that our first care must be 
to seek the kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousness; and that we cannot possibly 
hope to enjoy the happiness of heaven here- 
after, without having first acquired those 
heavenly dispositions and those Christian 
graces, to which alone heaven is promised, 
and without which heaven could not be 
enjoyed. 
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ON THE 8AMB SUBJECT. 



Luke xvi. SI. 

Ifikey hearnai Moses and the prophets ^ neither wiB they 
be persuaded^ though one rose from the dead* 

These words, you know^ form the conclu- 
sion of the parable of the rich man and La- 
zarus, which I considered at some length 
last Sunday. It is, indeed^ in all its parts a 
very important and interesting apologue; 
and the assertion in my text especially is 
calculated to convey to the hearts of all 
men a very affecting truth and a very awful 
warning;. A certain system of reveled truth 
h» Jn^every .ge tiiiled f m..Ai„d tf.e 
will of God and the diity of his creatures. 
It is a fundamental point of all revealed re- 
ligion, subsequent to the Fall at least, that 
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human merit forms no part of the price by 
which the Divine favour was originally ol>- 
tained, and is now promised, to the servants 
of his covenant. Every thing in the high 
sense of every sound system of revealed re* 
ligion depends on the gratuitous mercy of 
God, imparted to man through the inestim- 
able merits and the all-powerful mediation 
of his Son and our Saviour. Such is the 
fact, and so essential is it in the practice of 
sound religion, that we can never lose sight 
of it with impunity, if we are thence in- 
duced in any respect to rely on our own 
strength, to trust in our own powers, or to 
plead our own merit. 

There is still an important sense in which 
we can do something, and in which some- 
thing is indispensably required ofus ; which 
they, however, who obtain it most effectually, 
will never presume to plead as meritorious 
at the bar of Divine judgment ; inasmuch 
as all the merit is, in fact, imputed by the 
Christian system, which they are enabled 
happily to fulfil. This principle being al- 
ways understood as the essential ground of 
all Christian practice, we may proceed to 
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consider the duty of men and of Christians, 
with respect to the revealed will of God, 
without any direct reference to that princi- 
ple, which is the fundamental bond of all 
Christian communities; that bond, in fact, 
which brings us together, and which unites 
us. in one holy communion and fellowship 
with all those who confess the truth, as it is 
in Jesus. The principle and the practice, 
indeed, are inseparably united ; for thegrace 
of God that bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should hve 
soberly, righteously and godly in this pre- 
sent world ; looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
fiar people, zealous of good works ^. We 
are further told on similar authority, that " If 
we sin wilftilly after that we have received- 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fear- 

• Tit.ii. ll„&c. 
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fill looking for of judgment, and fiery in<fig- 
nation which shall devour the adversaries \" 
Further, still are we warned with the em- 
phatic appellation of ^little children/ *^ Let no 
man deceive you ; he that doeth righteous^ 
ness is righteous, even as He is righteous. 
He that committeth sin is of the devil ; for 
the devil sinneth fi'om the beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the 
devU V' 

In these plain passages of Scripture, and 
in innumerable others of equal precision, we 
have a criterion of judgment fiimished in 
the personal application, of which no sober 
and serious Christian can ever be in doubt 
or dijBiculty. The will of God is our rule 
of duty; and however that will is made 
known to us; by patriarchal tradition and 
natural reason ; by Moses and the prophets ; 
and finally by Christ and his Apostles, we 
are bound to hear, and hearing to obey ; for 
obedience is the only criterion of that hear^ 
ing which is salutary. If they hear n€4 

•» Heb. X. 26. M John iii. 7, &c. 
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Moses and the prophets ; if they resist the 
ordinary evidence and influence of the Gos- 
pel» neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead. Since the Fall two 
systems have been, and continue to be, in 
fi)U operation in this lower world. The first 
addresses, enforces, and applies, to all the 
willing adherents whom it happily actuates, 
the will of God under the gracious form of 
Christaan redemption. The second gene- 
rally ^succeeds in reducing men from their 
aUogianee to revealed truth, by fixing their 
heart . and affections on the associations of 
timef which frequently usurp an undue do* 
minion OYiSi us all ; and which hold a large 
portmn of mankind in as absolute servitude, 
as if the ipsXiry pleasures, the transient 
pgHfwits, and the insignificant honours of 
time . and of society, formed the ultimate 
olg«et of human existence. 

. In Baptism — in that divine sacrament, in 
wlbich :we are devoted to God and goodness, 
we solemnly renounce the devil, the world, 
and the flesh* In the original introduction 
of evil into the world, and at many subse- 
quenl; periods^ the influence of the devil was 
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direct His peraonal inftuence jiddcd: to 
the progress of the Gospdl, and his dooH* 
nion ia now chiefly augmented by indirect 
means, and especially by the seductions ef 
the worlds and the weakness of the flesh. 
The firailty of our mortal nature exposes us 
to temptation, and inclines us to yield to 
those temptations to which we are exposed ; 
while the world, or the society with wfaidi 
we mix, frequently adds to the seductions. of 
sense, the authority of i^hion, and theiafiii- 
ence of numbers. This authority and iaflu- 
ence are calculated to mislead many mads, 
who might otherwise escape the seduetioBB 
of sense ; because they allow present aoeoas 
and circumstances, as they are artfrdly adapt- 
ed to the transient taste of society, to ob- 
scure the prospect and the proof of that 
eternity, the purchase of .which brought the 
Son of God from heaven, and the pursuit tdf 
which is the only object which is worthy of 
human ambition, which shaU hdng a ma> 
peace at the last by fulfiUing all his desites^ 
and by fixing him in eternal beatitude. 

The rich man in the Gospel ]deads power* 
fully, and feeUngly, for his five brethren, and 
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entreats that Lazarus may be sent to testify 
mrto them, lest they also come into this 
place of torment* It is the express object 
of the parable to shew that it is not proof, 
but indination, which is wanting ; and that 
wlnle the attention is occupied, and the heart 
ooimpted by the vicious associations of so- 
dety, no additional evidence would add to 
die eibct of that which is rejected, not 
because it is insufficient, but because it is 
thrown into the deep shade in which vice 
invoives whatever it dreads. That infidels 
faate and dread the light which they reject, 
18 evidant from the passionate terms in 
whidi they treat the subject, and all who 
support what they aflfect to despise. That 
vice» where it is not the cause, becomes the 
innnecMate consequence of infidelity, the 
am{deat experience leaves no room to doubt. 
In cifeKst, though the fact is sometimes coii- 
eealed^ it is the natural result ; the con- 
cealment being the mere effort of art, in 
order to effect that momentary delusion 
which is always necessary iii the first pro- 
gress of error. 

The history of the last age exhibits a so- 
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ciety of infidels, consisting of men of the most 
eminent talents and acquirements, who set 
themselves in open array against Christianity 
and Christians, and who boldly promised on 
the ruins of the Gospel to erect the sublime 
superstructure of their philosophy, and to 
secure the universal prevalence of hberality, 
humanity, and happiness. So far as their 
influence succeeded, — and their efforts com- 
mencing and circulating from the centre of 
Europe were extensively successful, — so far 
did desolation and ruin pervade society, in- 
volving the deluders and the deluded in 
equal misery. We have been recently en- 
abled, in numerous instances, to trace the 
secret and social history of that sodety, 
which, under the semblance of philosophy, 
gave an anti-christian impulse to the age; 
and nothing in human society can be ima- 
gined more vain and vicious than that his- 
tory is, as it comes from the pens of their own 
associates. Every vice is tolerated, provided 
the polish of society is preserved. Vanity 
predominates in the most ludicrous fonns, 
and we find each individual actuated by the 
most heartless selfishness. The society was 
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in its glory when that vain man, who, in 
ridicule of Scripture language, assumed and 
received the title of patriarch, was raised by 
social and self-adulation to the rank of a 
demigod, and was almost instantly sum- 
moned from that scene of selfishness and 
folly into the presence of his Judge, whose 
law he had outraged from early youth to a 
decrepid old age. 

In contemplating this remarkable fitct, it 
is natural to recollect the rich man in the 
Gospel. With this reference we may imar 
gine this wretched patriarch convinced at 
length of his folly : when beyond the reach 
of remedy we may imagine him eager to 
warn his surviving associates of the folly of 
their system, and of the inevitable fate to 
which it leads. To such a message, even 
firom the dead, and sent even by the man 
whom a few days before they afiected to 
adore, such men would, undoubtedly, have 
turned a deaf ear, because they were each 
of them subjugated by vices, with which re- 
ligion is utterly incompatible. It is, indeed, 
asserted, on what appears to be competent 
authority, that the wretched moribund 
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uttered his horror, and was eager to express 
his contrition, when suffering surprised and 
death awaited him. But the voice o£ serious- 
ness and sorrow was drowned by his sel£sh 
associates, and every effort was adopted 
by them, in order to involve the &ct in 
obscurity and doubt. Nearly half a century 
has since elapsed, and those associates have 
been summoned singly to that awful judg- 
ment which they refused to believe, and 
delighted to ridicule — ^while many of them 
Uved to see the principles, which they la- 
boured to disseminate, end in the total 
overthrow of that social system in which 
they placed all their selfish enjoyments. 

There is nothing more humiliating in hu- 
man history than the scene to which I have 
thus hastily referred ; not one which proves 
more effectually the natural imbecility of 
man, and that without the beneficent re- 
straints of revealed rehgion, even know- 
ledge becomes useless, wit ridiculous, and 
genius contemptible. Alas I what avail all 
human knowledge, and all human acquire- 
ments, if from the vicious vanity of our 
temporary associations, they lead us to ne- 
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gleet or renounce that knowledge which is 
calculated to guide us in time, and to lead 
us in eternity, to know even as also we are 
known. But while we contemplate the case 
of the determined infidel opposing himself 
to the best interests of himself and of so- 
ciety, let us reflect that there are many gra- 
dations of social delusion of which the ten- 
dencies are similar; and that very many 
professed Christians are induced to make 
shipwreck of their faith, to be ashamed of 
their profession, and of the practice which 
is essential to it, by the seductioni# of that 
society in which they mix, and to whose 
decisions they yield that willing obedience, 
which is dictated by sense and selfishness. 
Even our religious associations are frequently 
so formed, or so managed, as to minister to 
the foibles and frailties of our nature, and 
so far to detract essentially from the only 
valuable object of all genuine religion. 

All men are aware, and all men readily 
acknowledge, that every thing which the 
world contains or promises, is vain and 
transitory. Yet each individual seems to 
feel and to act as if he were exempted from 
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the general casualty ; and while he some- 
times talks of eternity, he still appears to 
act as if he held a permanent possession of 
X time. The cares of time are in a certain 

sense necessary and indispensable. This 
necessity generates habits of thought and 
of action; which give to the cares of time a 
predominance which does not belong to 
them. Such is the force of this habit, and 
such the effect of this worldly delusion, that 
men are frequently thereby led to lose the 
substance even of religion, in attaching 
themselves exclusively to the shadow. The 
temporal form, the human constitution with 
which we associate our profession and our 
practice, frequently usurps an influence ex- 
tremely injurious to the spiritual object of 
all religion, and circumscribes that in fact 
within the Umits of time, of which the es- 
sential object is eternity. The slightest 
reflection will shew, how frequently the 
most ardent zeal, even that which is de- 
corated with the name of religion, centres 
in some social prejudice, or in some secular 
arrangement. 

When we consider how very transient 
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and uncertain our condition is, and how 
much depends on the conduct of each pass- 
ing day, it is at once afflicting and humi- 
liating to find men so universally actuated 
and acting, both in their public and private 
capacities, in their social and religious re- 
lations, as if their sole object were the things 
which are seen, and which are temporal; leav- 
ing those which are not seen, and which are 
eternal, to the happy chance of some ima- 
gined period of future leisure, on which 
the self-deceiver is eager to rely, and by 
which he lulls himself into a false and fatal 
security. Men are frequently, in such cir- 
cumstances, aware of their folly, and of the 
risk which they run, if they were thus 
summoned to judgment. But they rely on 
the Divine mercy, and hope they shall be 
roused in time to that reUgious attention 
which they acknowledge to be necessary; 
though they think, while they are amply 
occupied with other necessary cares, that it 
may for a time be delayed. This is, in fact, 
equivalent to the request of the rich man, 
that Lazarus might be sent from the dead 
to testify to his brethren. Alas ! if we habi- 
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tuaUjr oeglect thetostimcmy which we po&- 
sesSi we have no right to expeet that.airf 
oth» will be furnished ; and it amounts, I 
believe, to a moral certainty^, that this testi- 
uw)ny obstinately rejected, either by the 
influience of prejudice or of vice, no other 
testimony which we might imagine would^ 
humanly speaking, be effectual. 

What could a messenger from the dead 
reveal, which we are capable of receiviDg, 
which is not already urged on our attention 
by the most awM and interesting authority» 
which we can imagine ; God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners % spake mtime 
past unto the fathers by the prophets^ hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son» 
who veiled the essential Deity in human 
flesh, that he might render the revelation of 
his will level to our capacity. It is not 
possible to imagine equal authority, con^ 
bined with equal interest, in any other sys- 
tem ; for in the astonishing condescennon 
of the Son of God, we perceive a power 
of redemption to which we can attach no 

• Heb. i. 1. 
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Iknit. It behoved him in all things to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high-priest, in 
tUn^ pertaining to God, to make recon- 
dliation for the sins of the people. For in 
that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, 
heis able to succour them that are tempted '. 
Such being the fact, the evidence compleat, 
the mercy unbounded, and, on our part, 
MdioUy umnerited, let us seriously consider 
the owflil question which such condescen- 
sion suggests. How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation ' ? 

The great, the constant enemy of our sal- 
vation is the world; its occupations, its 
pleasures, and its countenance. These 
withdraw attention from the one thing 
nbedfid, and this neglect is countenanced 
by the example of numerous individuals, 
and associations whom we respect, and with 
whom we ordinarily live. We feel, or we 
affiMt to feel, that we are no worse than our 
nei^bours ; we are, therefore, satisfied, and 
we hope that all, by some (happy casualty, 

' Heb.ii. 17., &c. * Ibid. ii. 3. 
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will be well at the last, when we have lei- 
sure to attend to that which we acknowledge 
to be our duty. All the while the self- 
deceiver is ccmscious that he does not do 
his duty ; but then he feels convinced tibat 
he would do it, if any extraordinary cause 
were to relieve him of his temporal labours, 
and urge him in his Christian course. But 
is not his duty already before him, — ^written 
with the finger of God, and pressed on his 
attention at once by precept and example ? 
Is he not aware that he is, in fact, reversing 
the Redeemer s command, which is, ^' Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righte^ 
ousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you/* The indispensable obligation of 
every Christian, is to secure that salvation 
which the Son of God is ready to impart to 
all ; in which we cannot fail, if we be willing 
to avail ourselves of bis mercy. The world 
and its avocations, which so frequently mis- 
lead men ; which impede us in the know- 
ledge, and prevent us in. the practice of our 
duty ; may yet be used without abusing it. 
The general rule is to seek, first, the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness ; in which 
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case') in all ordinary circumstances, temporal 
blessings will not be wanting ; or we shaU 
be more than compensated for the want, by 
that Divine favour and influence, which the 
su-flfering Christian never fails to feel with 
peculiar force. 

Hapless, therefore, is their choice who 
reverse the Redeemer's command, and who 
in their zeal to attain worldly consequence 
and enjoyment, leave to some future casu- 
alty that salvation which yet in words and 
profession they affect to value. The per- 
sons to whom I refer are by no means m- 
fidels, either in speculation or in practice : 
they even respect the Gospel in profession, 
and are generally decorous in their morals. 
Still they stand, as it were, in abeyance, as 
if they required some one to testify unto 
them. Let them read and ponder atten- 
tively the parable of the rich man and La- 
zarus ; his condition perhaps was not very 
different from their own. Their condemna- 
tion wm be greater, however, if they finish 
their course as he did, because it will be 
against a clearer light and a much more in- 
teresting Authority. All which it is necech 
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sary for us to know in order to make our 
calling and election sure, is of easy access 
and of easy appUcation. Let us apply to 
the written Record, and when we have im- 
partially discovered in what respects we 
have been deficient in our duty, we can 
easily summon, if it be necessary, a messen^ 
ger from the dead, to warn us of our danger. 
We have only in imagination, and with the 
Gospel as our guide, to visit the mansions 
of the dead, and to contemplate the ohh 
dition and the feelings of those whom we 
have loved in life, and for whose departure 
we have shed the tears of Christian sorrow. 
If our imagination were to restore any who 
unhappily yielding to the cares of time, have 
opened their eyes in eternity only to tor- 
ment, we can have no difficulty in applying 
the lesson which their awful warning, if they 
could personally give it, would press on our 
attention. If our imagination repose with 
greater consolation on the faithful departed^ 
their warning, we are certain, were they 
permitted to impart it, would not be less 
urgent. If we number a faithful Christian 
anong our departed friends, and suppose 
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bim sometimes to direct his thoughts to 
this lower world which he has left, and to 
us with whom he lived in confidence ; con- 
scious as we must be of our condition, were 
we sununoned this instant, with all our follies 
and frailties on our head, into the Divine 
presence, we may readily conjecture the im-^ 
port and the force of the warning of our de- 
parted fiiend. The most faithful Christian 
will feel, when he opens his eyes in eternity, 
that he hath been an unprofitable servant, 
doing what he ought not, and neglecting 
what he ought. We may eai^y imagme 
how difierently he now feels, and how 
eagerly he would urge on those whom he 
loved in life those duties, the neglect of 
which he laments in himself. 

When our imagination has dwelt in sober 
seriousness on such scenes ; and when we 
have summoned the good and the bad firom 
their graves, that they may warn us of our 
. danger and urge us to our duty, the case as 
it actually stands, in fact, is infinitely supe^ 
rior in power, in interest, and in efficacy to. 
that which I have supposed. The Son of 
God, the brightness of his glory, and the 
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express image of his person, condescended 
to impart to us our danger and our duty, to 
purchase a perfect remedy, and to supply 
the means of attaining it. In that nature, 
which for our sakes he assumed, he now sits 
at the right hand of God ; the messenger of 
reconciliation, by the means which we find 
revealed in his written word ; and those 
means applied, as our necessities require 
them, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter. 

No extraordinary messenger, no. imagi- 
nary warning is necessary. The whole truth 
is before us if we choo6e only to attend and 
profit by it. The messenger ever essentially 
present is the Son of God. The aid ever 
accessible is that of the Holy Ghost ; which 
he our Redeemer purchased for our com- 
fort, and imparted that he might continue ^ 
with his Church for ever. His ministry we 
acknowledge; his mighty and meritorious 
mediation we believe ; and his will, which 
carries with it the force of the most power- 
fiil obligation, we know. If we neglect that 
which we are thus bound by every tie to 
recognise, he owns no other alternative; it 

7 
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must needs be from an evil heart of unbelief, 
or from the deceitfulness of sin ; for we are 
made partakers of Christ, if we hold the be- 
ginning of our confidence stedfast unto the 
end ^ We cannot serve God and Mammon ; 
the attempt to reconcile sin and salvation is 
equivalent to crucifying the Son of God 
afresh, and to the putting him to an open 
shame. 

With such a consequence before us we 
can want no monitor. The world is wicked ; 
the flesh is weak ; the heart is corrupt. But 
he who redeemed us is able to save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God through 
him. Let us, therefore, come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need. 

^ Hcb. iii. 14. 
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THB LOVE OF GOD IS VERIFIED BY CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE. 



1 John v. 8. 

Far this is the love of God^ thai toe keep his command- 
ments: and his commandments are not grievous. 

An ancient prophet has strikingly declared, 
^ The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ; who can know it ?" The 
deceitfulness of the hiunan heart appears in 
every varied view which we can take of re- 
ligious truth and of religious duty, as these 
are intended to affect the human character 
and conduct. If we consider Scripture from 
its commencement to its close, we shall 
find that doctrine and duty are in the Di- 
vine Record inseparably combined ; that the 
former every where enforces the latter ; the 
Spirit of God enabling us to apply both as 
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they are suited in their holy alliance to our 
condition. While the prophet, whom I have 
quoted, notes in the strongest terms the de- 
ceitfulness and wickedness of the human 
heart, he yet points out in the clearest lan- 
guage that this deceitfiilness must be re^ 
moved and this wickedness cured, or we 
can have no hope in the reUgion which God 
has revealed for our salvation. '' I the 
Lord search the heart, I try the reins^ 
even to give every man according to his 
ways^ and according to the firuit of his 
doings \" 

The deceitfulness of the hujntmn heart is 
in nothing more evident and more common, 
than in leading men to distinguish between 
doctrine and duty; to rely with full as- 
surance on the former, while they habituaUy 
neglect the latter; and in this relianoe to 
imagine that they are only giving its fiiH 
effect to the free grace of God ; while they 
excuse their neglect of the latter by a re* 
ference to the frailty and corruption of our 
fallal and mortal nature. Very well meonr- 

* Jerem. xvii. 10. 
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kig and serious men are irequently thus de- 
luded, because through the deceitfulness, 
which is more or less common to all men. 
they take a partial view of the truth as it is 
revealed. Most distinctly does the blessed 
Redeemer declare, that he came not to de- 
stroy the law, but to fulfil ; adding with em- 
phatic assurance, that '' Except your righte- 
ovifiness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ^ ;" there- 
by clearly announcing to us that the scale of 
moral obligation is elevated in the Christian 
i^stem, and not depressed, as too many, in 
partial condescension to their own habitual 
infirmities and imperfections, rashly ima^ne. 
Faith is the vivifying principle of the 
Christian life, and St. Paul has enforced its 
essential importance in the strongest terms, 
evidently with the view of fixing our con- 
fidence on the firee grace and mercy by 
winch we are redeemed, without any merit 
in OS. But that which the great Apostle 
of die Gentiles thus enforces, is a living and 

** Matt V. iO. 
o 2 
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a life giving faith, which is productive ofy or 
inseparably associated with Christian good 
works. '' This is a faithful saying," says he to 
Titus % ** and these things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, that they which have, be- 
lieved in God, might be careful to mamtain 
good works. These things are good and 
profitable unto men/' Thus is faith essen- 
tially united with holiness, by him who has 
most strikingly exhibited the leading im- 
portance of faith, as in his sense the vivifying 
br vital principle of the Christian life. But 
then it must be a vivifying or vital faith.; 
and that it is so we must feel in ourselves, 
and prove to others, by being carefiil to 
maintain good works. To know Christ, 
and all which Christ, in his infinite coli- 
descension, has done for us men and for our 
salvation, is the most important knowledge 
which we can possess. But its importance 
consists in its application : if it remain kfr- 
active, instead of being an advantage, it will 
add to our condemnation ; for the only proof 
which we can possess in ourselves^ oir exiibit 

° Chap. iii. 8. 
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to others diat we know Christ aright, con*- 
sists in that we keep his commandments. 

Thus then it appears, both with respect 
to faith and knowledge, that they must be 
Mtidered practical, or they are altogether 
' wcnrtUess and inefficient. The same appears 
'With respect to the passions, as these are 
-regulated in reference to religious duty ; *' For 
4hks » the love of God, says the -beloved 
ilisciple, that we keep his commandments ; 
.Und his commandmatits are not grievous;*' 
'^Irhe lore of God infers faith, without which 
it; is. impossible to please him ; and &ith 
implies knowledge, and is associated with it ; 
^^For hetfaat cometh to God must believe that 
be is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him^*' These are evidently 
cednbited to us as principles of action; which 
tihey are essentially, or they are good fw 
nothing. With respect to the love of God, 
associated, as it essentially is, with fidth and 
iknowledge, it may be said, in fiict, to involve 
ttbe whole of practical rel^on. Jesus said, 
^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 

^ Heb. 3U. 6. 
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all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and wkh 
all thy mind ;" and he added '' This is the 
first and great commandment ; and the se- 
cond is like unto it, thou shalt lore thy 
neighbour as thyself; on these two com* 
mandments hang all the law and the pro- 
phets */* 

Lore then is the great piactical principle 
of the Gospel ; on which depend all the law 
and the prophets ; but then it is an active 
principle which we must apply, and thereby 
prove its reality. The love of God and the 
love of our neighbour may be exhibited in 
the most appropriate language, and ex«- 
pressed in the most significant words , hut 
unless they are reduced to practice they are 
of no value whatever. For this is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments ; 
which implies that we n^ake all the laws oi 
God the rules of our obedience. The obli* 
gation implies universal obedience, and love 
is incompatible with any thing less extensive. 
If we are enabled by the force of this pas- 
oon to overcome one evil habit, or wayward 

• Matt. xxii. 87. 
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feeiii^ or BsWish interest, it is by the grade 
of God, that we are thus enabled; and its 
grace; if we happily yield ourselves to his 
influence^ will equally enable us to ovea:^ 
Qome all the habitual corruptions, and aU 
the dangerous temptations to which we are 
exposed ; and nothing less than an universal 
obedience, thus accomplished, can furnish a 
eertain proof of our love of God. 

My text supplies us with another proof d 
this love of God ; '^ And his commandments ' 
ace not giievous." He loves God and loves 
Imn truly, who, in the comrnencement of his 
Christian course or religious conversuxi, 
keeps the conunandments of God, though 
with feeling of anxiety, and labour, and 
difficulty. But gradually, by the blessing 
and the grace of God, this anxiety, and la- 
bour» and difficulty will diminish ; and al- 
though, when by the same Divine influ^ice 
the love of God is perfected in us, they will 
cease ; and the high and gratifyii^ proof of 
our prcgress will consist in the conviction 
that the commandments of God are not 
grievous. The carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law 
7 
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of Qody neither, indeed, ean be '. ' "To'^ttoh 
a tuind the yoke of Christ would be mtoler^ 
able» and his burden beyond endura&oe; 
But to the renewed mind — to the beaort 
filled with the love of God, this yok^ is 
felt to be easy, and this -burden becomes 
hght I The passion of love varies with the 
objects which excite it ; but it is in all t^ 
circumstances under which it exists, legiti^ 
mately or illegitimately, essentially active 
* and practical ; therefore is there no difficulty 
whatever in the assertion, that the love of 
God consists in keeping his commandments ; 
without which it were worse than vain ; it 
were, indeed, a criminal mockery to pretend 
(to it. The love of God will respect the 
relations in which he stands to us ; these re^ 
lations hnply corresponding duties. 

When we consider God as the creator of 
all which we see, and know, and imagine^ 
the contemplation is calculated to exite 
various, and perhaps conflicting passions, 
among which fear might predominate over 
love, and awe over admiration. The whole 

^ Rom. viii. 7. » Matt. xi. 80. 
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f^fSUem fs so vast^ so raried, and so magnifi^ 
cedt;. and we are so little and so insignifi* 
canty and withal so transient, as would seem 
to piJeolude us from all hope of approaching 
with.love» or with any duty connected with 
love» the high and holy One, which inha^* 
biteth eternity. He hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance \ He shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereof 
tremble. He commandeth the sun and it 
iisethnot» and sealeth up the stars. He alone 
spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea. He doeth great 
things past finding out ; yea, and wonders 
without number \ He telleth the number 
Oif the stars, which baffle the utmost extent 
and accuracy of human science, and calletii 
them aU by their names. The Lord is great 
and of great power; his understanding is 
infinite^. In all this infinite power, and 

^ Isa. xl. 12. ' Job ix. 5. &c. 

^ Psalm cxlvii. 4. &c. 
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wisdom, and magnifioenoe, which the dight^ 
est view of the vast system of creation dia^ 
plays, as belonging to the Creator^ our daim 
to his attention would^ indeed, appear to be 
faint, if we did not find from the genecal 
arrangements of his providence, and the ea* 
tablished provisions of nature, as he has 
adapted them to our condition, and mam^ 
tains them for our comfort and accommoda*^ 
tion ; if we did not find all things generally 
disposed^ with the most direct and evident 
purpose, to the ease and comfort of the 
temporal life which he has bestowed upon 
us. 

When we consider this and especiaUy 
when, with the ud of God's revealed word, 
we find that the Lord is good to all, and 
that his tender mercies are over all his 
works \ how can we &il to love him ? and 
if we are really disposed to love him, can 
we neglect his commandments ? the keep* 
ing of which is the only proof of love which 
we can possess in cmrselves, or furnish to 
others* When we consider creati<Mi in all 

1 Psalm dxv. 9. 
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ite magnificence and in all its minuteness-^ 
in its Tastaess and in its variety — in its 
beauty and in its order— and when, excited 
by considerations so sublime, we contemplate 
the attributes of the Creator, no serious 
man's heart can fail to be roused as well to 
love, as to awe and admiration. All this 
may be excited and may be felt ; and the 
love, awe, and admiration which those sub- 
lime contemplations excite and gratify, 
may be expressed with all the force which 
the poignant feeling of subUmity and beauty 
tmd beneficence gives to human language ; 
and yet the love of God, as God himself re- 
quires, and the Gospel commands it, may 
be totally lost sight of It is a combination 
of sublime and interesting truths : it is the 
notion of boundless power and of infinite 
perfection which excite the passions in the 
case supposed, and these are unfortunately 
ccmsiistent not only with a negligent but are 
frequently, in &ct, associated with a wicked 
life. For it is not God, in the special rela- 
tions in which he stands to us, that such 
men hold in love, awe, and admiration, but 
a bare picture of sublimities, which begin 
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and end in mere speculation, whieh haB no 
Inference to practice, and no respect to the 
relations which result from our dependent 
condition. A son honoureth his father, and 
a servant his master, not in empty woids* 
There are corresponding duties in the twb 
relations. ** If, then, I be a father," says 
the Lord of Hosts, *^ where is mine honouv ? 
and if I be a master, where is my fear?-' 
These questions were put to the Jewish 
priests "", that despised his name. Th^ de- 
manded how they had rendered themsehres 
guilty of such contempt? and the answer is, 
by ofl^ring polluted bread upon his altar; 
in eflBMt, by neglecting the obligations which 
resulted from their condition, and from the 
relation in which they stood as ministers of 
the Most High. 

When we consider God in his relation of 
Creator, Preserver, and Judge of us and all 
men, we eannot &il to feel that love as well 
i» fear is a duty on our part of indispensable 
obUgation. But when we reflect that all 
which we have we hold of his bounty, and 

™ Mai. i. 6. 
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<tbat all which we hope for depends on his 
nleicy and goodness, it is most manifest that 
no expression of love will avail uS' any thing 
unless it be verified in obedience---in keep- 
ing his coBoonandments. " The fear of the 
liord k to hate evil ° ;" so says Solomo*. 
'^ But whoso ke^eth his word, in him ve^ 
rily is the love of God perfected;^' so 
says SU John \ The same Apostle empfaar- 
ticaUy asks % ^* But whoso hath this world's 
good, and seeth his brother have nee^ 
and shatteth up his bowels ofcortpassiwi 
from him, how dwelleth the love of Cfod 
in him?" And with equal empbaSKs h6 
adds, '^ My little children, let us not loire in 
word, neither in tongue ; but in deed: and 
in truth/' It is manifest, therefeie» tb^ 
the love which we owe to God we can oiify 
pay by uniform and universal obedience; 
and when we come to consider Qod in the 
various relaticms revealed m the Gospel^ 
how can we fail to love him who first, lovod 
us "^ ? When we view him. as he oonde^ 

t 

» • • ' 

I ft 

» Prov. viii. 13. • 1 John u. 5. 

' 1 John iii. 17. &c. " I John iv. 18. 
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scends to reveal himself in the syBtem of 
Christian redemption, as our Father in hea«- 
yen, and consider ourselves as his adopted 
children in Christ, can we refiise the grate- 
fid reverence which is due for such infimte 
condescension ? When we contemplate Ae 
Son of God, of equal power and glory with 
the Father, condescending to our low con** 
dition, that he might raise us to thi6 high 
state of adoption, no language can ade-* 
quately express the love and gratitude whieh 
such infinite condescension and mercrf de^ 
mand. When we come to consider that hid 
Divine person, clothed in our mortal nature, 
aftor scenes of unparalleled suffering and 
sorrow, purchased by his ovm death our re- 
dempticm from death and from sin, which is 
the sting of death ', shall we not feel, with 
all the force of. practical conviction, that 
there is and ought to be no escape for those 
who neglect so great salvation ', who remain 
uninfluenced by mercy so transcendent, by 
love so incomprehensible ? 

In our nature, restored in his person to 

' 1 Cor. XV. 55. ' Heb. li. S. 
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immmrtality^ the proof and the pledge of 
that immoitality which he purchased for all 
the human race, he proclaimed the truth 
accomplished, the &ct fulfilled which Isaiah 
had foretold — death is swallowed up in vie* 
toiy. In our nature, thus restored, and for 
ever united to the Divine, he ascended into 
heaven, whne he is seated at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, for the express pur-- 
pose of exercising his mediatorial ofBce in 
oai behalf, and for imparting to us such 
aids as we require, to enable us so to pass 
thcoug^ things temporal, that we finally lose 
not the things which are eternal. No lan- 
guage can express thie love and gratitude 
wluch such infinite mercy merits ; but it is 
not in words that we are to express oiir love^ 
it is not in lac^uage that we are to paint our 
gratitude. For this and this only is the 
love of God, that we keep his command- 
m^its; and for our instruction and encou- 
ragement it is emphatically added, '* His 
commandments are not grievous/ 

But how can this declaration be rendered 
compatible with the weakness and corrup- 
tion of our nature, and with the force of 
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those temptations to which we are daily and 
hourly exposed, aided, as those temptatioos 
are, by our natural weakness and our ac* 
quired and inherent corruption ? Now to 
man, as he is by nature weak, and as he is 
rendered by sin carnal and corrupt, the 
conmiandments of God are not only grier^ 
ous but impossible. But if urged by the 
love of him who has condescended and 
done so much for us, we sincerely yield oar 
hearts to his guidance, he will confer the 
strength which we want, he will cure the 
corruption under which we groan, and the 
truth will gradually appear in the growth 
and perfection of our love, and in finding 
absolutely that those commandments wh)ch 
to the natural man are grievous and impos^ 
sible, are rendered to the Christian, renewed 
in heart, easy, practicable, and agreeable. 
Love, when it is fixed on mere temporal 
objects, is the most active passion in the 
human heart. If this passion, therefore, is 
adequately excited towards him to whom 
we owe our being, our redemption, and our 
sanctification, it * must be correspondently 
powerfiil and practical, since it is fixed on 
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Ahe Sfiblimest, the most interesting, and th6 
most iDfiportaiit object of human contempla* 
iMtUf and since its fervour is guided by aids 
twhieh are calculated to smooth every diffi^ 

0ulty. 

. In contemplating the attributes of God as 
they are displayed in his works of creatioi) 
and providence, there are motives of love 
119 . well as of veneration and fear, which 
pust be felt by every mind ; but when w6 
eontemplate as we ought the mysterious 
ifViOrk of man's redemption, in all its interest- 
iilg details of condescension and of mercy, 
th^t heart must be carnal and callous foe-^ 
yond all hope of cure, which is not excited 
tp tJiQ utmost fervour of gratitude and love; 
If the feeling is thus adequately excited in 
the heart, it will of necessary consequence 
inftaence the whole conduct. The love of 
God thus excited will be verified by keep-^ 
ing his commandments, and his command- 
mients will gradually be found not only not 
grievous, but easy and dehghtftil. The car- 
nal, nature is at enmity with God, but the 
reiiewed heart finds in reUgious contempb^ 
tion mid in- reUgious duties the most perfect 
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delight and satisfaction^ in acts of £uth, in 
the exercise of devotion, and in all the 
duties which are the proper fruits of a true 
and living &ith. 

But is not this supposing in man a power 
of personal holiness which he does not pos- 
sess and cannot acquire ? And is it not 
calculated to excite in him feelings of pre- 
sumption, of vain-glory, and of self-con- 
fidence ? We must, it is maintained, rely 
on faith only, and not on works — we must 
feel and express habitually the utter ineffi- 
ciency of man in himself, and maintain the 
alone sovereignty of grace. Well, then, it 
is perfectly true that that which we have 
attempted to explain and enforce, does sup- 
pose in man a power of personal holiness 
which he can acquire and which he must 
possess ; but God forbid that I should teach, 
or you believe, that this holiness is the ac- 
quisition of our own natural powers. We 
must acquire and we must possess it, or our 
hope in the Gospel is vain and groundless. 
It is the gift of God in Christ, in the acqui* 
sition and in the progress of which our vari- 
ous powers, actuated and influenced by the 
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grace of God, co-operate with his holy and 
heavenly guidance. Every thing is Uable 
to abuse in human hands, and I know no 
more grievous errors in rehgion than pre- 
sumption^ vain-glory, and self-confidence. 
These are not the natural results of the sys- 
tem which it is my object to recommend ; 
and so &r as my experience goes they are 
very rarely found among those who seriously 
profess that system. 

We have known some, among the very 
highest pretenders to peculiar privileges, 
urging faith without conditions, daily de- 
claimers on the utter inefficiency of man, 
and on the alone sovereignty of grace, who 
after all were in fact in a different form the 
most presumptuous claimants of all which 
is most excellent in human character and 
conduct ; and while they were yet asserting 
the most perfect assurance, we have known 
them prove their acknowledged frailty in 
the most deplorable manner; at once de- 
ceiving the world, and being deceived m 
their estimate of their own personal con- 
dition. We have also known, and known 
intimately, men of a different class, men 

p2 
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who dwell on duty as well as on faith^ and 
who maintain that we have something to do 
and something to acquire as well as some- 
thing to beheve. But then they laid the 
proper foundation, and they raised the sa- 
cred superstructure, as the Gospel requires 
us to raise it, on that foundation. The foun- 
dation is the gift of God in Christ ; and 
we are enabled to raise the sacred su- 
perstructure only by the grace and guid- 
ance of Him to whom we owe the ori- 
ginal gift. I never knew a man or woman 
who took his or her proper station in this 
class, who was not at the same time the 
humblest, as I have considered some of 
them to be the hohest, of human kind. 
Duty in all the relations of life they ever 
held to be indispensable; but then it was 
duty resulting from religion and the kxve of 
God, founded in faith and fostered in grace. 
I have always noted at the same time, that 
the ferther such individuals proceeded in 
their holy course, they became humbler in 
their estimate of themselves, as they became 
more charitable in their estimate of others* 
In effect it is ignorance of our condition as 
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we stand related to God and to eternity, 
which generates presumption, vain-glory, 
and self-confidence in the human heart. 
This ignorance may be the effect of en- 
thusiasm, or of a false system, or of inatten- 
tion to the truth which we acknowledge. 
When we feel the fact as it really is, and 
when we are happily enabled by God's 
grace to act upon that feeling, we must of 
necessity be humble ; and as we are enabled 
to grow in ^ace, and to increase in purity, 
our humility will increase in at least an 
equal proportion ; because we shall feel more 
sensibly our own natural inabiUty, and be- 
cause we shall perceive more clearly all 
which we owe to the infinite mercy of God 
in Christ. He who is presumptuous, vain- 
glorious, and self-confident, on whatever 
system of faith and assurance, without con- 
ditions, or of works without a due regard to 
the Christian foundation of faith, has yet to 
learn the very first elements of Gospel truth, 
and to apply the simplest rules of Christian 
duty. When we shall be enabled to do all 
those things which are commanded us, we 
shall feel, and we must acknowledge, that we 
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are unprofitable servants, having merely 
done that which was our bounden duty to 
do^; and feeling to whatever extent the 
duty is done, that it is through an influence 
not our own. 

In the most renewed heart, the flesh yet 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
striveth against the flesh. In every such 
struggle there must be difficulty, and when 
we consider our natural inability, the cor- 
rupt heart and the carnal will, the delusions 
of sin and the seductions of Satan, a degree 
of anxiety and fear will be mixed up with 
our exertions and our hopes. But these are 
salutary emotions, inasmuch as they lead us 
to that aid, which shall ensure our final 
victory, and which shall flimish, in the mean 
time, to every Christian heart certain and in* 
creasing evidence of the love of God, by the 
continued proo& which our progress 8Up]^es, 
that his commandments are not grievouis. 
The Christian who really loves God, and 
who proves his love by keeping his com* 
mandments, may enjoy a certain degree of 
assurance, by humbly comparing his conditida 

^ Luke xvii. 10. 
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with his obligations. But the Gospel sup- 
plies no absolute and confident assurance. 
Whatever it may be in the Divine mind and 
purpose, as it is adapted to our consider* 
ation, it is contingent and conditional. While 
we love God; and are enabled to continue 
in his love> by keeping his commandments, 
then are we certainly assured of his favour ; 
and if we continue and die in this condition, 
then is our salvation certain. 

The consolations of our Christian course 
are of inestimable value ; and, while they 
continue associated with the humility which 
best becomes our contingent condition, they 
will increase in magnitude and efficacy; 
they will lessen all our difficulties, and will 
increase all our securities. In our best 
estate, however, and in our happiest pro- 
gress, we must, as weak and Mien creatures, 
continue to work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling. In this apostolic in^ 
junction there is no absolute assurance, and 
the very apposite of all confident boasting. 
But there is the assurance which the Gospel 
graciously affords, as the means and the 
motives of our Christian work. In this work 
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you must continue with fear and trembling, 
for, or because, it is God which worketh m 
you, both to wiU and to do of his good 
pleasure''. There is, therefore, no insur- 
mountable difficulty in your way ; if under 
the influence of that salutary fear, which 
arise, from the conviction of yoor own weak- 
ness and wickedness, you sincerely yield 
yourselves to the guidance of him, who is 
able also to save them to the uttermost, that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them \' 

In the love of God, which is verified by 
keeping his commandments, there can be 
no insurmountable difficulty when we have 
such aid certainly at our command. . The 
Redeemer is seated, in his human nature 
united to the Divine, at the right hand of 
power, for the express purpose of pleading 
his merits in our behalf, and of supplying, by 
his all-powerful intercession, all those aids 
which our necessities require. If we ask 
for temporal blessings further than as God 
sees most expedient for us, we know not, 

» Phil. ii. 13. « Heb. vii. 25. 
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indeed, what we ask ; and were our prayer 
granted it might render us altogether miser- 
able. But in praying for spiritual blessings, 
for the pardon of sin, and an increase of 
those graces which guard and guide the 
Christian life, we cannot pray too fervently ; 
and we may rest secure that the blessings 
which we thus ask in faith, will be granted 
absolutely to the relief of all our spiritual 
wants, if we continue disposed to yield our 
hearts to the gracious influence which we 
require. This blessed influence thus ac- 
quired, will enable us to overcome all the 
difficulties to which we are exposed; to ac- 
quire that perfect love of God which casteth 
out fear ^ ; and to prove our happy acquisi- 
tion, fljrst, by keeping his commandments, 
and secondly, by finding that his command- 
ments are not grievous, the only certain and 
indubitable proofs which we can possess or 
exhibit of a regenerate condition, and of a 
renewed heart. 

M John iv. 18. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN IN THE GOSPEL. 



Luke xU. 20. 

Bui God saidmrUo him, ihau/bolf thisnigM thy soul shall 
be required of thee : then whose shaU those things be^ 
which thou hast provided? 

The meaning of this very remarkable text 
wiU best appear by reciting the whole pas- 
sage, which commences with the 13th verse 
of the chapter. '^ And one of the company 
said mito him. Master, speak to my brother 
that he divide the inheritance with me. 
And he said unto him, Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you ? And 
he said unto them. Take heed, and beware 
of covetousness ; for a man's life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things wluch 
he possesseth. And he spake a parable 
unto them, saying ; The ground of a certain 

7 
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rich man brought forth plentifully, and he 
thought within himself, saying, What shall 
I do, because I have no room where to 
bestow my fruits ? And he said, This will 
I do ; I will pull down my bams, and build 
greater ; and there will . I bestow all my 
fruits, and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry. But God said unto him, Thau 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee ; then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ? So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not 
rich toward God." 

No covetous man who is an idolater, St. 
Paul says, hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and of God \ Mortify, says 
the same Apostle ^ covetousness, which is 
idolatry. That covetousness, when it affects 
the property and rights of other men, is a 
most hateful crime, is universally acknow- 
ledged. It is essentially founded in injus* 
tice. It is generally combined with the 

• Eph. V. 5. ^ Col. iii. 6. 
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worst carnal corruptions of our nature^ and 
it frequently leads to consequences the most 
injurious to the peace and good order of 
society. Of the turpitude of covetousness, 
as it directly affects the property and the 
rights of others, there can be no doubt ; but 
it does not so clearly appear how covetous- 
ness becomes criminal when it is confined 
to that which is properly our own ; yet that 
it is criminal even when thus confined, and 
that its turpitude absolutely amounts, as the 
Apostle declares, to idolatry, will distinctly 
appear, firom considering the passage of 
Scripture which I have recited to you, and 
the important truths to which it arrests our 
attention^ The man of the company who 
said unto Jesus^ Master, speak to my bro*^ 
ther, that he divide the inheritance with me, 
was seeking that which was probably his 
own; and though Jesus was not the ap« 
pointed judge and divider, he seems to have 
desired to obtain his portion of the inheritance 
in a peaceable and legal manner. Still the 
blessed Redeemer thought the occasion fiir^ 
nished him with a proper opportunity to say 
— Take heed and beware of covetousness,for 
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a man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. The sin 
of covetousness may sully the desire of that 
which we may suppose to be, and which 
may be, in fact, our own. 

But the blessed Redeemer carries his 
warning farther^ and in the parable which 
follows these last words he asserts the exist- 
ence, and he indicates the consequences of 
covetousness, as it is restricted to the use of 
that which is not only properly the indivi- 
dual's own, but which is actually in his un- 
disputed possession and enjoyment The 
groLd which brought forth TpleotifiUly 
was the rich man's ovm ; on the fruits «id 
goods on which he set his heart, Midi a de. 
light so selfish and sensual, no other person 
had in human parlance the sUghtest claim. 
Wherem then consisted this man's crime ; 
his folly ; his covetousness which is idolatry ? 
It consisted in considering that as absohitely 
his own which was really the gift of God: 
it consisted in considering himself, in the 
sordid selfishness of his corrupt and carnal 
imagination, as independent of God, and as 
the sole arbiter of his own sensual enjoy- 
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ments, at least for many yean. His folly is 
rendered palpable when God, whose proyi- 
d^ice he thus overlooked, said unto him in 
the very moment of his sordid exultation : 
thou fool, this night shaU thy soul be re- 
quired of thee, then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided ? 

The pince who lives in a palace with all 
the means and ministers of luxury around 
him ; and the peasant who lives in a cottage 
on the penurious produce of his daily labour, 
are really dependmit, and are, in effect, 
equally dependent on the providence of God, 
even for their daily Inread, and for the capa- 
dty of enjoying it. A thousand accidents, as 
they seem to us, which neither sovereigns, nor 
subjects, can foresee, nor foreseeing can con- 
trol, may derange the best laid schemes of 
futurity, may destroy the provision of the 
best stored bams, and may annihilate the 
best secured property, in land, in produce, 
or in money. As ev^ry man hath received 
the gift, even so is he bound to minister 
the same to another, as a good steward of 
the manifold grace of God^ This is the 

« 1 Pet. iv. 10. 
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law 0f dur creation. This is not the less 
imperative, and it is moot certainly at onoe 
the moie imperatiye» and the mote sacred 
law of our redemption* As creatures of 
God, if we had remained in our nature pure, 
aikL in our condition perfect, even then oar 
natural purity, and the perfection of oaur 
condition, grounded on and r^ulting from 
that purity, would have been gifts received ; 
even then we should have been stewards 
simply, not masters, in any s^nse, of the mar 
nifold grace of God. As creatures who haFe 
forfeited our original gifts and our primitirve 
privileges, our condition is manifisstly diflRnv 
ent. The gift of redemption is added t# 
the original gift restored ; and this additipli 
increases incalculably our dependance on 
the Almighty Giver of the original - grant, 
and on the inestimable mercy, by which the 
forfeiture of that grant was most <m4^p)r 
lously removed. If, therefore, in the d^Miblf 
capacity in which we thus .stand, aa crear 
tures to our Creator, owing every thing,,an4 
as guilty beings redeemed, owiog the apgh 
ml debt, and the deeper debt of our re- 
demption; if in this double capacity and 
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Mbftattn we me^ied the Grod whoie power 
oeated, whose merey redeemed, and whose 
Pcovideiioe sustains us; if, fergetftil of his 
power, immindful of his mercy, and careless 
of his Pnrrid^ice, we live as without God 
in the world, and if we lay up treasure for 
mere selfish and social enjoyment, and de* 
spise that which endureth unto everlasting 
hfe "* ; if we act thus we are clearly guilty of 
iliat covetousness which is idolatry ; be- 
cause such c(mduct results from our giving 
to -our temporal possessions, and pursuits, 
and enjoyments, the commanding and the 
Miduing influence which belongs of right to 
Ood, lUid to the permanent purposes of his 
'PMvideinee in our creation and redemp- 
tion. 

' Of the rich man, described in the parar 
Me, no act of gross vice is indicated, and no 
purpose of positive injustice is predicated. 
He- trusted in his riches; careless of the Al- 
mighty hand which gave, and which in an 
mstant could remove them. His imagina- 
tion, rioted in the sordid contemplation 

<• John Ti. S7. - 
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gay enjoyment, confidently laid up in fain 
calculation for many years to com^- and tlua 
at the very moment wh^i the messenger of 
death was aetnally commissioned to declave 
to faim# '' Thau fool, this night shall thy 
soul be required of thee/' But the story 
is a parable merely. It does not eyen poiH 
port to be the relaticm of a matter of fact : 
it is, indeed, a parable, and is declared to 
be so by the Redeemer, who uttered it. It 
is a parable, however, which has been rea*^ 
Ijbed ten thousand and ten thousand timeft 
in every age of the world. It deacrtes and. 
describes general truths of the greatest im*> 
portanoe, much too common in the world ) 
and important as the warning is, and appal- 
ling as the consequences are, those truiha 
continue to be too g^iecally ne^ected 
among all classes, of men. 

The iacts of the parable were fulfilled 
almost literally in the close of the last c^ir 
tiury^ in the case of a man who stands enun 
nently distinguished as a scholar and aa 
historian, but who imfortunately for himself 
and for the world lived and died an infideL 
It is remarkable, to6, that the fiicts of the 
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cas^ SO strikingly €ainci<fent with those of 
the parable are related by the individual him- 
self in a letter written to a friend, which was 
published after his death. He describes 
his perfect recovery as he supposed from a 
painiid disease, he dwells with peculiar sar 
tigfaction on the literary^ the social, and the 
elegantly sensual enjoyments in which he 
had hitherto passed his life. Not a sin^e 
sentiment occurs beyond the bounds of time 
and beyond the objects of sense and of so-> 
dety. Even the fame in which he delighted^ 
and which he courted, was confined to the 
paflHedng breath of perishable man* *' Well, 
then," exulting like the rich man in the para« 
ble, ip his various enjoyments, thus limited 
to time and to sense and to society^ he saysi 
'' I think, I can now rely with confidence on 
at least twenty years of positive and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of life." It is an awfiil, 
it is an appalling fact, that this poor con- 
fid^it mortal, in little more than twenty 
hoors after this letter was written, was sumn 
nkofied to that eternity on which he never 
bestowed a serious thought, and was in^ 
stantly deprived of all tiiose enjoyments on 

Q 2 
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tvfaich he Telied with so much seeiiiityv ftnd 
in which he exulted with so mueh relish. 

There is no pleasure in such a contempla- 
tion, but it may supply a salutary lesson* 
The folly of such conduct in all eircuB^ 
stances is extreme, since we hold and cut 
hold nothing of all which we may have or 
hope for in absolute or permanent security ; 
and the folly becomes palpable to every un- 
derstanding, when the confident expectatioii 
of many years uninterrupted enjojrment is 
thus instantly arrested by the awfiil sum- 
mokis to death and retribution. If the posi- 
tive declaration of St. Paul, that such a cha- 
racter hath no inheritance in the kingdom 
of Christ and of God, be true, — and what 
Christian dare doubt its truth ? — no greater 
folly is conceivable ; for the enjoyment, after 
all, is nothing. There is no security, not 
even of a day ; and the utmost period of 
mere human enjoyment, were there even 
security for its reaching the utmost perma- 
nence of the transient hfe of man, is, after 
all, nothing ; while in such circumstances it 
will ever of necessity be mixed up with 
vanity and vexation of spirit* 



^ « < 
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and science are objects, of liigh 
and of rational enjoyment; but if .tl|e|y are 
finnted to time, whatever eminence aixd 
trhat^er reputation the scholar and the 
Bian of science may attain, they become in 
leffibet objtets of mere vanity, fostering the 
corruptions of our nature, and obscuring the 
essential object of our being. The minds 
eS siioh men may rejoice in an imaginary 
^perpetuity of that &me with which the adu- 
lation of society surrounds them ; but at is 
the vainest and the idlest of all vain foUiei^ 
to him, who, though rich with the spoils of 
timei and with the acqiiisitions of science, is 
4iot rioli towaids God, who made and who 
imaintains his being ; to him who lives as with- 
out God in this world, and who dies utterly 
joateless of, and altogether unprepared for, 
that immortality which alone is valuable, 
lie who. makes riches, and. the enjoyments 
twhich riches may furnish, the sole object of 
his care, ki guilty in effect, as the Scriptures 
expressly declare, of idolatry. The pursuit of 
ieanimg: and of science seems less sordid; 
but, confined to time and to the exclusion of 
Divine knowledge, it leads^ in feet, direetly 
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to similar corruption. Even Divino know- 
ledge. Scripture criticism, faistorieal and 
doctrinal research into the vast field of ra- 
vealed truth — ^if these are pursued to the 
exclusion of practical religion, and without 
regard to the life of God, which it is the 
object of revelation to form and to mature in 
the soul of man — even Divine knowledge^ 
thus pursued, is mere vanity and delusion. 
It is limited to time : it is, therefore, eoiw 
rupt in itself, and it fosters the corruption 
of our nature by withdrawing our practical 
attention from him who is the Author and 
the object of our being. 

It may seem that the subject thus pre^ 
sented to your consideration is little suited 
to a common audience. There are few sub- 
jects, however, if it be properly considered 
and properly applied, in which we have aU 
a more direct or a deeper interest. The 
sin reproved, and of which the folly is pat 
pably demonstrated, is nothing very gross in 
appearance. It is easily overlooked ; it at>- 
tracts Uttle notice ; and yet its influence on 
the mmd and conduct is very pernicious, 
and its final eonsequences are most dis^ 
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«teoaasu It is, moreoveer, a foUymuofa moire 
eominaii than we are g^ierally perhaps dis^ 
posed. to imagine. In e^et, whether the 
objeot be riches, or pow», or learning, w soi^ 
enoe^ or fiime, matters little. The lolly con* 
auBts (and it is the same or similar whatever 
be the oliject) in giving to the pursuits of 
time an imaginary permanence and a praer 
tical importance which do not belong to 
tfaem, to the absolute or the partial exclti- 
aioii of that which is the essential purpose 
of our being. 

Thus men frequently attach themsslves 
to the mere temporal pursuits of their con* 
dition, as if these formed the sole objeot of 
thdbr existence. Men^ and comparatively 
good men too, frequently attach themselves 
witJt seal, and it may be added with sin- 
cerity even, to rehgions societies andasso- 
eiations, in whose minds the temporal ob- 
ject of the association, the social respect^ 
the reputation and the bustle and the in* 
flttemce, are allowed partially to obscure the 
eternal interests, which are the proper and 
the permanent pursuits of every really reh* 
gions man. The worlds and the worlds 
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weaitfaj :aiid the woilid's assooUitiaiisj whob* 
Qvec social or sacred name they, bear^ aoe 
^er pixiseDt, .mth their outward attrflnttes 
and social influence ; and. this then: constant 
contact excites habitually and often involun^ 
tarily in the mind a conviction of importaAee 
and of permanence in the mere temporal 
parts of the association, which continues fre- 
quently to dominate in the practice, eveo 
when the reflection of reason and the wam^ 
i|)g <^ conscience furnish palpab&e proof of 
the fitUacious folly. Religious, convictions, 
even when they are very fervent, and reli* 
gious j^eal, even when it is very sincere, aie 
not always certain signs that we are as mucb 
detached from the world as Christians ought 
to be. The man who gives his time and 
his zeal and his money and. his eloquence to 
increase the influence of his Church, and to 
promote the progress of religious knowT* 
ledge, may be at once fervent in his reli- 
gious convictions, and sincere in his zeal to 
promote the honour and the influence of 
the Gospel ; and yet there may be a stronjg 
combination of mere human motives, mixed 
up with this fervency and modifying tbia 
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2eaL' It « the groat danger of our pottitioii) 
iiuall>circumstances» that the worid is ever 
at hand' with its insidious solicitationa, and 
Aat the corrupt heart of man is ever too 
ready to yield to those solicitations of sense 
and of society. 

There can be no doubt, I think, but that 
Ananias and Sapphira, whose melancholy 
story is told in the fifth chapter of the Acts» 
were Christkns, and on conviction; for at 
that period nothing but conviction could 
induce any one to make a public profession 
of Christianity. There must have been even 
some d^ree of fervency in their conviction, 
and, doubtless, there was some degree of 
sincerity/ in their zeaL For when others 
Were selling their possessions and laid the 
price at the Apostle's feet, for the support 
of their suffering brethren, they followed 
the godly example; but they followed it 
with a mixture of worldly motives, and with 
a duplicity which destroyed all the value of 
the sacrifice which they actuaUy made, and 
of the money whidi they in&ot devoted to 
the service of the Church. It was a most 
important act of benevolence in the peduUar' 
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leiicuimtajices of that period, in those who, 
with singleness of heart, thus devoted their 
property to the Apostles, for the supply of 
the wants of their brethren. The obligation 
was altogether moral. It was not legally 
imperative on any. Whilst the possesaiOB 
of Ananias remained unsold, it was his own; 
and when it was sold, the price was still in 
his own power to give or to retain in whole 
or in part ; and the part which he actually 
gave, if it had been given in p»fect sincerity 
and singleness of heart, would, doubtless^ 
have been gratefully received and religiously 
approved by St. Peter, who detected the 
donor's duplicity, and who exposed it to the 
contempt which it so justly merited. While, 
as ah awftd waming to the in&nt Church 
and to Christians in every age, the hypocrite 
thus detected and exposed, as having lied 
not unto men but unto God, fell down and 
gave up the ghost ; a fete which befel his 
wife Sapphira, about the space of three 
hours after, when the Apostle found, on 
questioning her, that she and her husband 
had agreed together to tempt the Spirit of 
the Lord ; and that they were partnera in 
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the duplicity with which they endeavoured 
to deceive the Church. 

The penalty is singularly awM and af- 
fecting, and the more so in that being evi* 
dently inflicted by the immediate hand of 
€rod, we cannot for a moment doubt the 
jui^ce and propriety of the infliction. St 
Peter was the mere minister of God in this 
singular transaction. He detected the con- 
cealed guilt of the parties evidently by 
Divine direction, and he arrested the at* 
tention of his Christian audience to the de- 
ceit which he thus detected, and to the 
punishment which God instantly inflicted 
on the unhappy h3rpocrites, as a solemn 
warning to the Christians of that age, and 
to Christians in all succeeding ages. The 
&ct implies no power of temporal punishr 
ment vested in the Apostles at that time. 
Still less does it imply any such power in 
their successors. St. Peter was simply en- 
abled to exhibit for the instruction of Chris* 
taans, and to direct their attention to a re- 
maii:able instance of what may be called 
the moral agency, and the retributive justice 
of God» which are in constant exercise, as 
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cinmiiistaiices occur to require tfaem; thou^ 
we are not enabled, as St. Petcsr in this par- 
ticular instance was, to exhibit the fiict of 
(he case, and to direct attention to the 
cause and consequences of the Divine iur 
terposition, as they certainly affect the a6* 
fidrs of men in the ordinary Providence of 
God. 

We shall err, however, I think, greatly in 
estimating, and constantly in appl3dng this 
fact, if, because the punishment was so 
signal, and because it stands single in the 
inspired history of the Church, we conclude 
that Ananias and Sapphira were altogethtf 
eomtpt without any of that mixture of mo- 
tives, which generally modifies the character 
of all professing Christians. Their v^ry 
profession of the Gospel in that age mgaes, 
more certainly than the bare profession will 
argue in ours, a certain degree of sincerity. 
The determination to contribute to the 
wants of their Christian brethren, stiU 
fiirther indicates some degree of sincerity, 
and some portion of zeal ; for except a httle 
reputation among their Christian brethren, 
all equally exposed in that age to suffering, 
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And obloquy, and perseeutioii, they ccmld 
hope 'to attain nothing by the. sacrifice of 
theor wealth, which mere worldly minds are 
disposed to desire* They had promised 
and'TQwed, and doubtless they presumed* 
in peifect sincerity, to renounce the devil 
and all his works, the pomps and vanity q€ 
this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the fiesh. They were willing to devote a 
pait of their worldly wealth to the supply of 
thek necessitous brethren ; but while they 
devoted only a part, they assumed the merit 
of the whole. They were willing that their 
Christian brethren should give them cro^it 
for the same complete submission md der 
votion to God, as they applauded ia Bai^npr 
bas and others, who, devoting, in perfect siQCL-- 
plicity and smcerity of heart, all they had to 
the AposUes for distribution, relied withconr 
fidence on the Providence of God* and on the 
obnunon provision to which they contributed 
their all» lor the supply of their future waijits. 
The faith of Ananias and Sapphira wc^^root 
of equal extent nor of equal purity* . Tl^eiy 
se<nrftly retained a portion of th^ god qf 
th0ir idolatry, which, in common with oth^r^. 
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tbey affected to renounce. Th^ laboured^ 
and doubtless in strong self-delusion^ to 
combine that which, in all circumstances, is 
utterly incompatible, — ^a just confidence in 
God and an active confidence in the world. 
They hoped, perhaps, to conciliate the £fr- 
Tour of God, as they certainly hoped to 
acquire the approbation of his ministers^ and 
the applause of his servants, while they yet 
relied^ with a corrupt and a carnal confi- 
dence, on the concealed portion of tlut 
wealth, which they affected wholly to re- 
nounce, and to devote to the service of 
God. 

Now this mixture of good and bad mo^ 
tives, which the dbrcumstances of the case 
render extremely probable, renders it, at the 
same time, more useful and more applicable 
as a moral warning against a dangerous and 
a common delusion, than if we consider it a 
case of desperate wickedness and unmiti- 
gated guilt, such as we would willingly sup- 
pose can rarely occur. The truth is, that 
the world, the world's work, the world s 
wealth, and the world's associations stand 
in constant opposition to our Christian pro^ 

7 - 
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gress ; aod they are calculated, e^en when 
vip least suspect their influence, to lessen, 
to suspend, and sometimes to annihilate, that 
constant confidence in God, which is an in- 
dispensable ingredient in the Christian life. 
Consider with what eagerness the man of 
business^ the merchant, and the man of the 
world, cling to their temporal pursuits, add 
to their temporal acquisitions, and follow 
their temporal enjoyments, long beyond the 
period which early anticipation fixed for re- 
ligious reflection and retirement ; when life 
IB absolutely verging towards dissolution, 
and when time must in their case inevitably 
give ptbbce to eternity. Such men are by no 
means infidels* They even respect religion 
geiienJly. They often speak religiously — 
and, on aolenm occasions, they think and act 
religiously, so &r as transioat observers are 
entitled and qualified to judge. But they 
have never made religion their exclusive 
study and practice. They have never really 
renounced the world. They have never 
seriqusly contemplated death and eternity. 
T^y are aware, indeed, as all men are 
aw^re, oC de^th, and that etacnHy succeeds. 
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it. By the spectacles of mortality, 
daily arrest their attention, they are ren- 
dered permanently sensible how firail and 
uncertain our condition is; but the assent 
remains limited to the conviction of a ge- 
neral truth, and even when it produces a 
strong transient emotion, it is not always 
personally and practically applied. Even 
to the period of extreme old age, men per- 
sist in this most singular inattention. They 
acknowledge, and they seem to feel, the ge- 
neral &ct of man's mortaUty ; but they never 
fix a period for their own dissolution. On 
the contrary, they frequently talk with as 
much confidence of future years, which the 
course of nature precludes them from seeing, 
as they were accustomed to do (with an im- 
propriety equally, though not apparently as 
great) in the prime of youth and maturity of 
manhood. 

The cause of this consists in our allowing 
the world, its pursuits, its wealth, and its 
associations, a predominant influence, which 
is fostered by the habits of life, and the con- 
stant influence of society, to the partial ex- 
clusion of that Divine influence which was 



^lito to fitevv to eoaduuet^ a«d to complete 
tlwb ChnstMn lif«^ tiw^i^h the cfurai pf.t&Qie 
tA the joys of eternity. The worlds its purr 
mXfk. and it» assocwtions, have their ju«t 
olauins ijipoa aU m?o» They io&r dujty wd 
^e oUigations of duty ; ai^d these ohWgftr 
tiQiWf. faithfully iulfilled* impart »Qd impgcfxvi? 
f>Qth individual and social happiness. The 
Blile ^th respect to the3e furpish^d by one 
^f tifie Christiao fathersi will probably seem 
satisiafitory even to, worldly men. * Po the 
duties of life and of your station, ev^ry daj^ 
^Ijh t^e wwe circumspectiop» lyith.the 
99ini9 fseal, and with the same industry^ as if 
y/?» wexe to hve in this lower world for ^yer/ 
Qut the pious and primitive Christian addsit 
' y^qvL mmt combine with thosQ neqess^ 
^uties the l^gh^r obligations, which embrace 
^tejrnity. You must live each day in the 
constant habit of reli^ous recollection^, and 
peniteiw^e, and prayer, as if each day were 
to be your last/ Were we thus enabled to 
combine the honest pursuits, and the inno* 
cent ex^pyments pf time witj^ the hopes of 
a blessed immortality, our call from time to 
eterpit^ oould never come aiuiss nor reach 
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US prematurely. Time and all its pursuits ; 
the world, and all its duties, and all its en- 
J03niientS9 would, on this supposition, hold 
over us only their just and legitimate influ- 
ence ; important while time continues, and 
the obhgation lasts ; but leaving the habitual 
and salutary conviction, that to depart, when 
the purpose of God's providence is fulfilled ; 
to depart and to be with Christ, is far better 
than all which the world can give or pro- 
mise, in any the happiest combination of 
circumstances. 

This happy condition, this happy combina- 
tion of the duties of time with the obligations 
and the hopes which respect eternity, is un- 
happily not so common as the frailty and un- 
certainty of our condition, so obviously, and 
so imperatively require. Even men who talk, 
and think religiously, and, so far as respects 
the services of the church and public asso- 
ciations for religious and charitable purposes, 
men who walk with all the air of outward 
religious decorum, are yet, in fact, so wedded 
to the world, to its wealth, to its influence, 
and to its power, as never once to have 
thought with the seriousness and personality 
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of application, which belongs to the subject 
of that eternal retribution, in which they 
yet* firmly believe ; so &r as a firm beUef 
can be predicated of a truth of the most 
pressing importance, which the person be- 
lieving it habitually fails to apply to himself. 

So far as the world, and so far as any of 
the accidents and attributes of time are al- 
lowed to usurp, or acquire an undue influ* 
ence over us, to the partial exclusion of that 
Divine influence which is necessary in the 
conduct of the Christian life ; so far do such 
men renounce their just allegiance to the 
God who created and sustains them ; to the 
Son of God who redeemed them; and to the 
Holy Ghost whom he sent to sanctify them. 
So fer, whatever be the influence which 
holds them in habitual subjection to tempo- 
ral and transitory pursuits ; so far are they 
guilty of idolatry, and so far would they 
stand in fearfiil jeopardy, were their souls, 
thus subjected to the god or gods of this 
world, instantly required of them. 

Let us seriously reflect, my brethren, 
while such reflection may yet be salutary, 
on the numerous accidents, as to us they 
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seem, by which our fellow Christians are 
daily and hourly summoned into eternity, in 
the most sudden and unexpected manner* 
We are neither prepared nor entitled to 
judge the condition, nor to ascertain the 
prospects, of other men thus summarily called 
to their final account. But we are perfectly 
entitled, and we have ample materials, to 
judge ourselves that we be not judged of 
the Lord. Let us then, in the serious com- 
muning of our own hearts, suppose the case 
our own. Let us go even one step fiirther, 
and let us suppose the messenger of tiie 
Most High, now to appear in this Christian 
assembly^ with the express commission to 
summon into eternity, within the hour 
which is now passing over us, a certain num- 
b^ of the persons here present. Suppose 
the tsLCt simply announced; the names of 
the selected individuals being for the mo* 
ment concealed'; the solemn deckratimi 
would justly carry awe into every breast ; 
but it would be overwhelming to those, if 
any such there are, — and, I fisar, carrying the 
charity of our Christian judgment to the ut- 
most extent, we must suppose that there are 

7 
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many such, who would in so awful a predi- 
cament feel consdous that they are ui a 
state of total unfitness fw the awfiil change, 
which the next moment might affix to them 
individually and irremediably. But there is 
in &ct, no necessity for making this specific 
supposition ; for the summons supposed, 
thou^ the period and the persons are not 
fixed ; or rather though they are not known, 
and the special designation of time is not 
made to us ; the summons supposed is, in 
feet, impending over us aU, and may be 
realized this hour or the next — ^this day or 
to-morrow. 

If then the rich man in the Gospel was a 
fool^ and all who live as he lived are fools, how 
shall we be exempted fi*om the charge of simi- 
lar folly, if we continue to live from day to dayt 
and firom year to year, in such a state as we 
diould fear to die in ; if we continue wedded 
to the world and its pursuits, firom which we 
may be summoned, as others are daily sum* 
moned, in an instant. Doubtless the rich 
man in the Gospel felt emotion, and anguish, 
and awe, when the unexpected and unwel- 
come message was announced, which dashed 
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to pieces, in an instant, his foolish dream of 
future enjoyment. But the hour of death is 
not the period proper to the preparation 
which fits us for eternity. It is not the pro- 
per period, even when its approaches are 
tedious ; and when it is sudden, to him who 
is really unprepared, whatever emotion, and 
anguish, and awe, may be excited and ex- 
pressed, there can in such circumstances be 
no solid ground of Christian hope ; cer- 
tainly none such as should lead the care- 
less Christian to rely on it, and fatally en- 
courage him to pursue his race of careless- 
ness and folly, till the awful call arrest him 
in his course, declaring *' thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee ;" and 
till the awful, the agonizing question be 
asked ; ** then whose shall those things be, 
which thou hast provided ?" Let us then 
no longer continue, if we have hitherto con- 
tinued, to lay up treasure for self; but let us 
laboiu* as we are bound, and let us pray as 
we ought, that by the Divine aid and grace, 
we may be rendered rich toward God; 
who is our guide in time, and our reward in 
eternity. 
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CHRISTIAN PRAYER— CHRISTMAS-DAY. 



John zvi. 23, 24. 

VerUjfi verUj/y I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give it you. Hitherto 
ye have asked nothing in my name : ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full. 

In the 26th and 27th verses our Lord re^ 
peats, in further explanation of that which 
he announces in my text, '* In that day ye 
shall ask in my name ; and I say not uiito 
you, that I will pray the Father for you ; 
for the Father himself loveth you, be^ 
cause ye have loved me, and have believed 
that I came out from God/' This repe-» 
tition impUes something peculiarly impor, 
tant in the truth announced ; and there is, 
in fact, no truth in Christianity of greater 
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practical importance. The mode of wor- 
ship here commanded and encouraged is al- 
together new, and is peculiar to the Gospel 
system. The world was pretiously altoge- 
ther unacquainted with it. ** Hitherto/' 
says the Divine Redeemer, '' have ye asked 
nothing in my name." The time was not 
yet arrived, the mediatorial worship was 
not yet established. It required the full 
completion of the system of redemption; 
the death of the sacrifice for sin ; the resur^ 
reetion of the voluntary victim of this all- 
powerful sacrifice ; his triumphant ascension 
into heaven, and his session at the right 
hand of God, as the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and our prevdling Intercessor at 
the throne of grace. 

The all-sufficient sacrifice being accom- 
plished, and the accomplishment beingproved 
by the triumph of the devoted victim over 
death and the grave ; he who was in the 
form of God, and who thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, was esralted to 
special dominion in the heavenly places, &r 
above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is 
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named, not cmly in this world, but also in 
that which is to come. And all things 
being put under his feet, it was given to 
him to be the head over all things to the 
Church, which is his body, the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all \ This exaltation 
in office, not in nature, in consequence of 
his meritorious condescension and sufferings 
in our behalf, gives to the whole system of 
religion a new form and substance. We 
now approach God the Father only in the 
name and through the mediation of God 
die Son. Our prayers are offered up in his 
name, and become available through his in* 
tercession. This gives a totally new form 
to religion, and distinguishes the worship of 
Christians from all other forms of religious 
worship. There is, indeed, none other name 
und» heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved, but the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. The Fall rendered re- 
demption absolutely necessary, or man was 
l«tri«d the remedy Z^ in &ct. ^ 
nounced immecUately after that eveirt. The 

• Eph. i. m, 22. 
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Lamb was slain prospectively from the fomi- 
dation of the world. In this sacrifice rests 
the redemption of all who shall be finally 
saved, whether they Uved in Patriarchal^ in 
Levitical, or in Christiiui times. In Patri- 
archal, and in Levitical times, the system was 
in progress, and God at sundry times^ and in 
divers manners, informed the fathers, and 
prepared the world for the fiill completion 
of the mighty work— for the Ught, and the 
grace, and the glory, of the Gospel. 

While the system was thus in progress^ 
there was a real and a heavenly Ught given to 
guide the weary pilgrim in his course through 
the perils of time to the peace of eternity ; 
but compared with the completion to which 
it pointed, it was as a Ught shining in a dark 
place, of which the importance consisted in 
that it pointed to the day dawn, and gradu-* 
ally prepared those who attended to it for 
the arising of the day star, in the hearts of 
those who should be blessed with the light 
of the glorious Gospel, to which the lesser 
lights of the previous systems directed at^ 
tention. 

We have often considered those sundry 
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systems and those divers manners, by which 
it pleased God to prepare the way of the 
Lord, and to usher in the advent of Messiah ; 
from the first prophecy annomiced in Eden, 
till its literal fulfilment in Bethlehem, when 
the seed of the woman which was destined 
to bruise the serpent's head, was bom in a 
stable and laid in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn. The va* 
rious dispensations of revealed religion all 
combining in the same object, and centering 
in the same Saviour, are of great and inter- 
esting importance, both as they bear evi- 
dence to the truth, and as they illustrate 
while they confirm it. Especially are such 
considerations calculated to arrest the devout 
Christian's attention, when as on this day we 
are, by the wisdom of the church, called upon 
to contemplate and commemorate the his* 
torical fulfilment of those numerous prophe- 
cies, which prepared the world for the mis- 
sion of the Messiah. While the Church, 
however, thus properly presents to our 
pious consideration the preparation of pro- 
phecy, and the historical fulfilment, as we 
read it in the evangeUcal record ; she, with 
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equal propriety in the solemn service of the 
altar, carries us forward to the full and prac- 
tical application of all the inestimable mer- 
cies, which the miraculous birth which we 
this day commemorate was intended to 
procure for the fallen race of man. If we 
beUeve all which the prophets have spoken, 
and all which the Evangelists have related, 
we shall be anxious to avail ourselves of the 
tsruths which we believe, and to procure the 
blessings which those truths indicate. 

The Son of God was bom in a stable and 
laid in a manger. He passed the period of 
infency and youth in obscurity, and poverty ; 
he devoted the period of his ministry to in- 
struction, and labours of love ; and he did 
so for our sakes, in compassion for our infir- 
mities. These, however, were preparatory 
proceedings, in the mysterious process of our 
redemption. This Son of God, who thus 
appeared in the humblest form of humanity, 
and consented to pass through life in poverty 
and indigence, had heavier humiliations and 
severer sufferings to endure, before the ob- 
ject of his mighty mission could be obtained. 
He who is the Lord of life, condescended to 
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appear in our humble nature, that he might 
die in our stead ; that he might make the 
atonement which we could not make, and 
apply to the cure of our mortal disease, the 
sovereign remedy which, by his infinite con- 
descension, he prepared, and which, by his 
meritorious death and passion, he purchased 
and procured for us. Now, in order to se* 
cure this inestimable remedy, we are required 
to renounce evil and the evil one ; to believe 
all the articles of the Christian faith, and to 
keep God's holy will and commandments all 
the days of our life. To this essential obli- 
gation imposed upon all Christians, we feel 
that of ourselves we are altogether unequal. 
This we feel and this we acknowledge with a 
deep sense of our own unworthiness. Still 
the obligation is e^ential, and it is rendered 
practicable by the special provisions of the 
Gospel, by the graces which it supplies, and 
by the means which it provides, for the aid 
of our infirmities, and for the cure of all our 
spiritual wants and weaknesses. 

Prayer is the great means by which we 
are to obtain the aid which we want in our- 
selves, and which yet we must obtain or we 
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cannot fulfil the essential obligations of our 
profession. The pious and penitent prayers 
of the closet every morning and evening, 
the public prayers of the sanctuary every 
Lord's day, and the solemn prayers of the 
altar at remoter intervals, are the means by 
which we are instructed to apply for the 
aid and the grace which we require. But 
prayer in all its forms, solitary and public, 
ordinary and solemn, prayer in all its forms 
is in the Christian system peculiar. Our 
application to the throne and mercy of God 
is not immediate but mediatorial. We are 
sinful and polluted creatures — God is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; and left 
to ourselves we are altogether sinful. We 
are invited and instructed then to come 
unto God in Christ, to pray to God, what^ 
ever may be the matter or the object of our 
prayer, whether penitence and pardon, or 
grace and strength, for Christ's sake; not 
for any worthiness of our own, but through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We are invited and 
instructed to pray for pardon and for peace, 
the peace of God, which passeth all under^ 
standing ; not because we deserve the bless^ 
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ings for which we pray, but for the merits 
and mediation of our only Mediator and 
Advocate, Jesus Christ the righteous; we 
pray in the name and for the sake of him, 
who is the Son of God, and our Lord at 
once by the right of nature, and by the pur- 
chase of redemption* These, and expres- 
sions similar to these, are mixed up with 
and conclude all our prayers. They con- 
stitute in effect an essential and an indis- 
pensable condition, as it were, of all Christian 
prayer — a condition so admirably attended 
to, in the prescribed forms of our Church, 
as to place this essential medium of Chris- 
tian prayer in constant prominence before 
us ; and yet, it is to be feared, that we often 
repeat the words without duly considering 
their true meaning, and without fully feeling 
their practical importance. 

To pray in the name of Christ, impUes 
that we present ourselves before the throne 
of God, with a deep and habitual conviction 
of our own unworthiness, and that we pre- 
sume to hope for those good things for 
which we pray, only in a firm reliance on 
the merits of Christ's death, and on the 
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power of his intercQssion ; in the firm bdief 
that he hath procured for us all those good 
things which we require, and for which^ 
guided by his instruction, we pray; and in 
the further conviction that he is now ac- 
tually seated at the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high, for the express purpose of 
imparting to us all which we ask faithfidly 
in his name. " Whatsoever," he says, " ye 
shall ask in my name, that I will do, that 
the Father may be glorified in the Son : if 
you shall ask any thing in my name I will 
do it," 

Faith is the medium of every religious 
2(/ct. If we come to God on grounds of 
natural reason, we must first believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them tluri; 
diligently seek him. But the prayer of 
faith in the Christian system is different 
from the prayer of fiiith in the system of 
nature, if, indeed, a creature, conscious of 
guilt, can pray without the knowledge of 
redemption, and, therefore, without the cer- 
tainty of pardon. The object of the Chris- 
tian's fidth, when he prays in solitude or in 
society, is not merely the natural goodness 
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of God, as we gather or guess the glorious 
attribute from our natural reason. It carries 
us forward to truths revealed, to mercies 
promised, and to promises proved. The 
object of the Christian's prayer, when he 
prays in solitude or in society, rests not in 
the uncovenanted mercies of God, but in 
his mercy conciliated by the merits and me- 
diation of his eternal Son; by that covenant 
of grace and of mercy, which he sealed with 
his blood, and which he now administers by 
his original and delegated power to the re- 
lief of our necessities. St. Paul ^ declares^ 
that all the promises of God are in Christ 
Jesus, yea, and in him Amen — t . e. they are 
all made over to us in him ; and in him only 
are they all accomplished. He is the sole 
means or medium of our faith, of our hope, 
and of our trust in God, as he is our only 
Mediator; and, therefore, we must come 
unto God, if we come at all, by him, in a 
full trust and a firm reliance on his merits 
and mediation, which are alone calculated 
to conciliate the mercy of God the Father. 

^ 2 Cor. i. 20. 

s 
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It is expressly and emphatically declared, 
that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations ; 
and again, that we are justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood. 
They who believe in Christ, and who con- 
fine their faith in him to his character as a 
distinguished teacher, an eminent prophet, 
a perfect moralist, and as such in just &vour 
both with God and man, can have no just 
hope of the forgiveness of sin; since, in 
blindness or in obstinacy, they reject the 
means by which this forgiyenesa was pro- 
cured and is promised. He is set forth to 
be a propitiation for sin, through faith in hia 
blood. We cannot be justified, therefore, 
before the throne of God, imless we firmly 
hold the foundation on which this justifica- 
tion is expressly grounded. To pray unto 
God in the name of Christ, implies essen- 
tially, that we acknowledge him as our great 
High Priest, and all-sufficient sacrifice ; that 
we rely on this sacrifice, and hope for the 
mercy which we require, only through his 
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sacerdotal intercession. Unless our fkith is 
of this quality, our prayers for forgiveness, 
however fervent, will be vain. Such are not 
Christian prayers ; and the Gospel ^ves no 
promise that such prayers wiU be answered. 
We require redemption, and through the 
medium of redemption only, can we receive 
the remission of sin. Without forgiveness 
we cannot proceed a step in the Christian 
life. But when the conviction of this for** 
giveness is happily suppUed by the faith of 
the Gospel, we require constant supplies of 
God's grace to guard and guide our Chris* 
tian progress, to renew our corrupt natures, 
to sanctify our souls, to mortify our carnal 
affections, to confirm our faith amidst the 
trials of this mortal Ufe, and to enable us to 
become fiiithful in all good works. 

In and of ourselves we are utterly un- 
equal to all which is required of us. In and 
of ourselves we have no right, and in and of 
ourselves we can acquire no right, to the 
aids which are yet indispensable to enable 
us to press toward the mark, for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Now these indispensable aids, — all the es- 

82 
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sential graces of the Christian life, we can 
procure only in and through Christ* Those 
aids and graces are his gift, and we must 
seek them in his name. Whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water. He is head ov« all 
things to the Church, which is his mystical 
body. The grace, which is necessary to 
every Uving member of this body, he alone 
bestows by the eternal covenant, which he 
sealed with his blood. He is the bread by 
which this mystical life is maintained. He 
is that bread of life which came down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world, 
flesh is meat indeed, and his blood is 
indeed — the food of eternal life. The flesh, 
indeed, profiteth nothing, it is the Spirit 
which giveth Ufe. The influence which we 
require is spiritual, and, even when the sign 
is material, we must not rest in the material 
sign, but search and secure the spiritual 
substance which that sign signifies. This 
substance we can only secure in him who is 
the way, the truth, and the life. God hath, 
indeed, given unto us eternal life, but this 
Ufe is in his Son, and in and through him 
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only can we secure it. He has prepared 
the remedy which we require, and all the 
means by which it may be rendered efiectual 
to the reUef of our necessities ; and the ex-* 
press object of his session at the right of 
God, is to apply the remedy, by imparting 
the means which are necessary to render it 
effectual. 

In the name of Jesus Christ we must 
pray, and on his merits and intercession we 
must rely, for those essential aids which we 
require. With the strongest emphasis he 
declares — "Verily, yerily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you. Hitherto ye have 
asked nothing in my name ; ask and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be fuU." He im- 
plies here, and subsequently, the importance 
and the necessity of his intercession ; and 
he declares its certain efficacy, when he 
adds, " In that day ye shall ask in my name ; 
and I say not unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you : for the Father himsdf 
loveth you — because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came out from 
God." Here is distinctly declared the ground 
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of our acceptance by God the Father. It 
consists, and it consists solely, in our love of 
Christ, and in our sincere belief that he 
came out from God, and, therefore, that he 
possessed, and possesses power fidly ade- 
quate to all the multifarious and mysterious 
purposes of his mighty power. 

The importance and the interest of this 
mission will be felt by every mind which 
reflects, so far as our feeble feculties enable 
us, on the inscrutable attributes of God 
Supreme. '' Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection ? It is high as heaven, what 
canst thou do ? deeper than heU, what canst 
thou know ? The measure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than the sea." 
Even these magnificent images, when they 
are magnified even to the utmost by the 
light of modem science and observation, fall 
infinitely short of the Majesty Supreme, and 
fiunish no measure of the power and the 
attributes of the inefiable God, who only 
hath immortality, dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto ; whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see. If we indeed feel. 
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though with all the unperfect apprehension 
of our feeble faculties, this inefi&ble Majesty 
of God Supreme, which our mortal nature 
never can approach, nor adequately com- 
prehend ; we shall then be in some measure 
qualified to appreciate the importance and 
the interest of the mission of the Son of God, 
as the means and the medium of that com* 
munion with God, of which, by our corrupt 
nature, we are otherwise incapable. We 
shall appreciate those the better, if we have, 
indeed, seriously attended to the solemn 
services in which we have this day been en- 
gaged ; if we have duly considered the Seed 
of the woman, as he is designed in Eden ; 
the Seed of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and 
of Judah, the Son of a virgin mother, Im^ 
manuel, God with us ; if we have duly con- 
sidered the prophecy, the expectation and 
the fulfilment, as they have been placed be* 
jfore us for our edification; when the pro- 
phecy of Eden, repeated and renewed and 
rendered more precise in successive ages, 
was fulfilled in the miraculous birth at Beth^ 
lehem. He was bom, indeed, in a stable^ 
and he was cradled in a manger, with all the 
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apparent attributes of poverty and weakness. 
Yet this Child was bom, and this Son was 
given for us ; for the lost race of man« There 
is no image of weakness in the picture poor* 
trayed by the prophet, when he says, *' and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder, 
and his name shall be called wonderfiil, 
counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, or the Father of our everlasting life, 
the Prince of Peace ; of the increase of Ins 
government and peace there shall be no 
end." 

He, who lay in the manger of Bethlehem, 
to human view a poor and helpless in&nt, was 
the Son of God, who came in the form of 
the Son of man, that he might order and es- 
tablish the throne and the kingdom of Da- 
vid, in its highest spiritual import, that he 
might order and estabUsh it with judgment 
and justice, from henceforth even for ever. 
The mighty objects of this mysterious mis^ 
sion, however, were to be attained by a life of 
humiliation and of sorrow ; a man of sorrow 
he was, and acquainted with grief; and by 
a death accompanied with agony and suflfer* 
ing beyond the power of our feeble appre- 
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henskm. When the penalty was paid, and 
when the proof was furnished that it was 
paid hy the triumph of the victim over 
death and the grave, he, who for our sakes 
consented to become the suffering Son of 
man, resumed the eternal attributes of the 
Son of God ; as his condescension was on 
our account ; as he associated with mortal 
man> that mortal man might be enabled to 
associate with God : so in his highest exal- 
tation, he completes the plan, which in 
his infinite condescension he commenced. 
What, as the Son of God he was, and is, and 
shall be, we but faintly apprehend with our 
purest and most perfect efibrts. What he 
was as the Son of man, the Gospel tells in 
language at once simple and sublime ; and 
every pious heart will feel, though no Ian* 
guage can express it. He who spake as 
never man spake^ and who went about 
doing good in the character of the humblest 
of the sons of men, was yet the Son of God, 
with power, and declared, whenever circum- 
stances required it, that he was so. 

The people of Israel, terrified at Horeb in 
the day of the assembly, at the fire^ and the 
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cloudy and the thick darkness, and the great 
voice, exclaimed in their terror, " let me not 
hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
neither let me see this great fire any more, 
that I die not." And the Lord said mito 
Moses, '* they have well spoken that which 
they have spoken ; I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like 
wito thee, and will put my words into his 
mouth, and he shall speak unto them all 
that I shall command him^" The prophet 
thus promised was the Babe of Bethlehem, 
who was thus pleased to veil the magnificent 
and terrific majesty of the God of Horeb, m 
the mild and conciliating attributes of the 
Son of man. He whose voice was heard at 
Horeb in the day of the assembly, in cir- 
cumstances so terrific, was united with the 
Heavenly Babe whose miraculous birth we 
are this day celebrating ; so that two whole 
natures, that is to say the Godhead and 
Manhood, were then joined together, never 
afterwards to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God and very man. This is 

'^ Deut. xviii. 16. &c. 
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indeed a most mysterious union ; but it is 
palpably calculated to ffive us, at the same 
L^ »c<»«geme„t li »c„rity. The 
scene at Horeb, though the agent was the 
Son of God in his original condition, was 
awful and appalling. The scene which the 
Gospel unfolds in this mysterious union, is 
fill! of mildness and mercy ; though it is a 
mildness which we must appreciate, and a 
mercy which we must apply ; for he declared 
at Horeb, in express reference to his future 
mission, ** and it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever wiil not hearken unto my words 
which He^ the prophet to be sent, shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of him." 
By this most mysterious union the Son of 
God has brought down (without degrading, 
as nothing can degrade) the majesty of hea- 
ven to our feeble capacities, so far as to for- 
rash us with the means of the most import- 
ant and interesting communion with God. 
He who was bom at Bethlehem, who spake 
the words commanded him, and who did 
the work committed to him, — ^He in that 
very nature now sits at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high ; and he there sits for 
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the express purpose of administering the 
means of that salvation, which in his humi- 
liation he purchased for us. When he de- 
clared in my text, with a double assevera- 
tion, of " Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you," he referred to 
arrangements which were then future ; to a 
change of system in the mode of prayer, 
and in the medium of communion with God, 
to which his triumphant session at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high was to give 
perman^it efficiency. The system hitherto 
was progressive and imperfect, because it 
was preparatory. " Hitherto, therefore," he 
says, '^ ye have asked nothing in my name." 
Now the conunand is, '' Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive," and the privilege is " That your joy 
may be full." 

The high and the ineffable majesty of 
God the Father consents to this most inte- 
resting arrangement; for he, who is the 
medium of this communion, declares, "" The 
Father hims^lf loveth you, because ye 
have loved me, and have beUeved that I 
came out from God.'' Now we cannot 
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jeach up to God, nor have any essential or 
intelligible communion with him, by any 
natural means. We love God, if happily 
this love is generated in our hearts, because 
he first loved us. This love, together with 
grace and peace from God the Father, 
comes to us from our Lord Jesus Christ ; is 
generated in our hearts by him who gave 
himself for our sins, that he might dehver 
us from this present world, according to the 
will of God and our Father ^ The Chris- 
tian's security and consolation consist in 
that there is a mediator between God and 
men \ and in that this Mediator is the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
us. His power and his attributes are Di- 
vine, and such the objects of his mysterious 
mission required that they should be ; but 
with the Divine attributes of the Word or 
Son of God, is for ever imited our nature in 
the person of the man Christ Jesus ; and this 
union supplies a medium of communion 
with God, of which the security and the 

^ Gal. i. 3, 4. • 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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consolation are much more easily conceived 
than expressed. 

He, our great High Priest, in the same 
human nature in which he Uved and suf- 
fered for mortal men, is passed into the hea- 
vens, and in that very nature is seated in 
dominion at the right hand of God, our 
great and prevailing Intercessor. The se* 
curity and the consolation of this most gra* 
cious system, consist, as they are expressed 
in Scripture language, in that " We have not 
a high-priest which cannot he touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, hut was in aU 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin/' Therefore it is added, in strong and 
emphatic inference, " Let us come holdly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may 
ohtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need'." He declares empha- 
tically in my text, " Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give 
it you." In another place he declares, 
that if two of you shall agree on earth as 

' Heb. iv. 14. &c. 
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touching any thing that they shall ask» it 
shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven. For he graciously adds, 
"Where two or three are gathered toge- 
ther in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them'/' There cannot be greater en- 
couragement, greater security, or greater 
consolation. There is the Word of God> 
which, in his Divine capacity, is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword ; and he, when we are gathered toge* 
ther in his name, is most graciously pleased 
to declare that he is in the midst of us, not 
with the terrific apparatus of Horeb, but 
with the mild mediation of the God-man 
our Saviour, touched with the feeling of our 
infirmitiesy and therefore ready to relieve 
and aid us in all our necessities. 

My Christian brethren, in the sacred and 
solemn services in which we have this day 
united, have we been actuated by these in- 
teresting assurances ? Have our hearts 
been duly penetrated by these consolatory 
considerations ? Have our prayers and our 

' Matt, xviii. 19, &c. 
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praises been uttered in fervent faith ? If so, 
then assuredly whatsoever we have thus 
asked the Father in the Redeemer s name, he 
will give it to us, and then assuredly our joy 
shall be full. They are not temporal bless- 
ings which we have thus presumed to ask ; 
they are mercies infinitely beyond all tem- 
poral prosperity ; they are the pardon which 
we feel that we require ; the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost ; the man Christ Jesus, itt 
all the mildness of redeeming mercy, being 
our advocate before the throne of God, who 
expressly declares, for our encouragement 
and consolation, that the Father himself 
loveth us if we indeed love him, and if we 
sincerely believe that he came out fi'om God 
as the medium and the means of this high 
and heavenly communion. 

Tf we thus feel our necessities by nature, 
and our pollutions by sin, and if we rightly 
apprehend the means provided in such in* 
finite condescension and mercy for our fiiU 
and firee redemption, then will he, who is 
the way, the truth, and the life, efiectually 
secure our communion with the Father, to 
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whom na mao cometh but by him ; then 
will he effectually driver us from all the 
evils of our condition by the mystery of his 
holy incarnation ; by his holy nativity, which 
we now solemnly celebrate, and circum- 
cision ; by his baptism^ listing and tempta- 
tion ; by his agony and bloody sweat ; by 
his cross and passion ; by his precious deaths 
which we have solemnly commemorated, 
«.d burial ; by his glorious resurrection and 
ascension ; and, in the blessed consequences 
of all this mysterious system of mercy, by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. Thus, be- 
ing justified by faith, we shall have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom also, and by whom only, we have 
access by &ith into his grace, wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God. And this hope, if it is firmly fixed 
on him who is able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever Uveth in our nature, united to the Di- 
vine, to make intercession for them; and 
this hope maketh not ashamed, because the 

^ John xiv. 6. 
T 
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love of God^ the happy consequence of his 
intercession, is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us to 
guide, to console, and to deliver us in all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our 
wealth, in the hour of death, and in the day 
of judgment. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATONEMENT — GOOD FRIDAY. 



Heb. X. 12. 

But this Man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
for ever sat down on the right hand of God. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the 
most remarkable and important books in the 
canon of the Christian Scriptures, and there 
is no reasonable doubt, though it does not 
bear his usual salutation, that it comes from 
the pen of St. Paul. It was, probably, ad- 
dressed to those Jewish Christians who lived 
in Judea and spoke Hebrew ; and who were 
thus distinguished from that class of Jewish 
Christians who lived in other countries, who 
spoke Greek, and were thence called Hel- 
lenistic Jews, or Grecians. The Apostle 
exhibits to his converted countrymen the 

t2 
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superiority of Christ's person, not only over 
Moses, the minister of their ancient law now 
abrogated, but over the angels also by whom 
that law was delivered. Angels and men^ 
how high and dignified soever, are creatures 
<^ God, and ministers merely of his will. 
But the Messiah, Minister of the new cove* 
nant, is the brightness of God's glory, and 
Uie express image of his person. He is not 
upheld, as men and angels are, by the power 
of God, but he himself upholds all things 
by the word of his own inherent power; 
and when he had, not by the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of an heifw» but 
by himself purged our sins, he sat down by 
]3ght inherent, and by the merit of a perfect 
sacrifice, on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high. 

The Apostle dwells with peculiar em- 
phasis on the inherent dignity and the per- 
fect efficacy of the Messiah's eternal priests 
j|MK>d; contrasting it with the temporaij 
ligature, and the consequent insufficiency of 
tl^ Levitical priesthood, which, with all its 
sacrifices and ceremonies, was merely figwt^ 
(^YP QCthat by which the Jtedemptionrof the 
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huittaDf race was finally secured. In tfaeSth 
ehapter he sums up his general argument, 
aond by a reference to the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament proves, that it was dearly 
foietold that the Mosaic law, having fulfilled 
its purpose by the bringing in of a bettei^ 
hope, was thus to be superseded when that 
hope was fulfilled. The same argument is ctfri^ 
timied through the 9th chapter. The compa^ 
T]6€mis extended, and the contrast is rendered 
more striking by further particulars. The 
subject is still continued in the 10th chapter. 
The insufficiency of the legal sacrifices is 
proved, in that they were necessarily offered 
yeaor by year ; for if they had possessed the 
power of cleansing the conscience, theA 
would they have ceased to be offered, be* 
cause that the worshippers, once purged, 
should have had no more conscience of sins. 
This utter and acknowledged insufficieACy 
of sacrifices, which it was necessary to r^ 
peat every year, in which God had, and 
could have, no pleasure, was to be supplied 
by an efficient substitute ; and for this ptii^ 
pose a body was prepared for the eternal 
Sdn of God, a voluntary victim, self-devoted. 
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as it is written in the volume of the hodk, to 
do the will of God. In the sacrifices and 
ofierings of the law, God had no pleasure. 
That which was thus imperfect, therefoie, 
was taken away, that that which is perfect 
might be established. By this voluntary 
arrangement, to us in many respects incom- 
prehensible, we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all ; and every priest standeth daily minis- 
tering, and offereth often times the same 
sacrifices, which can never take away sins ; 
but this man, after he had offered one sar 
crifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God; from henceforth ex- 
pecting till his enemies be made his foot* 
stool. 

It was not easy to convince even the con- 
verted Jews of the imperfection of their 
law, and of the consequent insufficiency of 
its sacrifices and ceremonies ; nor is it so 
easy, even now, as it is often imagined, to 
convince professed Christians of the very 
awful, natural, and indispensable necessity 
of that Bodghty system of redemption which 
we this day specially commemorate. We 
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frequently talk of redemption, of the sacri- 
fice and death of Christ, of the spirit of God, 
and of vital religion, with very confused and 
inadequate notions of the mighty and mys- 
terious truths which they involve. Espe- 
cially are we slow to understand the essential 
difference between the abrogated covenant 
and the Christian by which it is superseded. 
We fi^quently consider the Jewish law as 
differing from the Christian only in form and 
clearness, without sufficiently considering 
that its whole efficacy was derived from that 
future law of which it was the shadow. The 
most illustrious patriarchs and the most 
pious Jews, subject to a preparatory system, 
were ignorant of those truths which are 
within the reach of the humblest Christian* 
They were treated as children in their non<- 
age; they received the spirit adapted to 
their condition ; but it was the spirit of bon- 
dage again to fear; while Christians have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father. 

This is a distinction of the utmost imr 
portance. In the Jewish language a bond- 
servant could never presume thus to address 
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hi9 masjter. This was a privilege whidi be< 
longed only to the children of the house* 
holdj horn or adopted into the family ^th 
all the rights attached to free hirth, or to 
full and free adoption. Even Christians, 
those who are serious and those whose zeal 
is so prominent as to seem sometimes extras 
Yagant) do not always consider the nature 
and the means of this adoption with the at- 
tention which the subject merits. With a 
multiplicity of iU-defined words and phrases, 
their notions are as obscure as those of the 
Jews, whose guide was, as it were, an arti- 
ficial light shining in a dark place \ in at- 
tending the day-dawn, and until the day- 
star arise, the root and the of&pring of 
Dayid, and the bright and morning-star ^' 
This obscurity is the more lamentable^ in 
that it is the effect of a system which is 
thought to be perfect, by which the Spirit is 
dispensed, as it were, at will, and proved, 
not by its proper fruits, but by some seiH 
sible persuasion. Now nothing is more im- 
portant in all our religious inquiries, than to 

• 2 Pet. i. 19. * Rev, xxii. 16. 
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kj aside all summary systems and all pre- 
ecmceived prejudices, so far as is possible, 
and to take the matter of revelation as we 
find it, that we may apply it to our own cir- 
cumstances as we ought* When we trace 
in Scripture the history of revealed religion 
from its commencement in Eden, to what 
we may consider its completion on the day 
of Pentecost, we find a gradual and appa* 
rently a tedious process, perfectly adapted, 
we cannot for a moment doubt, in its com«- 
mencement and in all its intermediate steps, 
to the gracious piurpose for which it was 
finmished. We cannot, however, have an 
accurate notion of the system completed 
unless we consider at the same time its 
commencement and its progress. Our sum- 
Eiary systems fi*equently go to supersede 
such inquiries, and to make scarcely the 
lightest difference between the preparatory 
and imperfect system, and its fiiU and perfect 
substitute. 

Man was created in innocence, and was 
conditionally fitted for immortality. He 
forfeited the gracious gift which was placed 
within his reach, and we inherit the for- 
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feituie. InnooeDce lost, and the penalty of 
deaUi incurred, where shall we find a re- 
medy? Not in the guilty raee — that is 
clearly and at once perched to be impos- 
sible ; nor in any created substitiite, if «ib« 
stitution be found necessary and possible, 
because evidently the highest created being; 
as well as the lowest, can pay no more than 
that which he fuUy owes. No man may 
deliver his brother, nor make agreement 
unto God for him \ But may not this ddOh 
verance be granted^ and consequently this 
agreement made, by the fi-ee grace and 
mercy of God ? In one sense, we owe all 
which we now have, and all which we hope 
for hereafter, to the fi*ee grace and unme- 
rited mercy of God. Whatever in this re- 
spect, however, might have been we know 
not, and it were worse than idle to conjec- 
ture. When we look at the Divine record 
we find that redemption is not, in the respect 
alluded to, fi^ee, for it cost more to redeem 
our souls than men and angels could have 
paid . The institution of sacrifice proved 
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that aUmefment was necessary*; and as that 
institution, in the Mosaic law, was certainly 
divine, it proves that some atonement would 
be accepted. The death of an innocent 
ammal could never atone for the sin of a 
mcNral agent, though in the obscure notions 
of nonage it might by many be so esteemed ; 
and at length so deeply rooted was the con- 
viction, as to lead the large majority of the 
Jewish nation to prefer the shadow to the 
substance. Nay, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles finds it necessary to reason the 
matter with his converted countr3rmen, who 
eraibraced Christianity, but who combined 
with it their hereditary attachment to the 
ceremonies of the law, now rendered alto* 
gether nugatory by the mission of Messiah, 
to which that law was preparatory, 

Man, the lowest of all intellectual and 
moral agents, is, in all circumstances, apt to 
think of himself much more highly than he 
oi^ht to think. Even the religious zealot, 
who talks of human corruption, and of his 
own exceeding sinfulness in the strongest 
terms which language supplies, finds fre- 
quently a very simple and summary method 
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of seU^dmlation, in the Dirine Satmox i^ladk 
he thinks he feels, and in the Diving ini 
fluenoe which he supposes that he cinjdy&b 
St. Paul directs us to the only secure ground 
of Christian confidence, to the only ^ertaii 
means of recovering and of preserving thu 
Divine favour, which all have forfeited^ * and 
of ascertaining the Divine influence^ whiete 
all require. It is not possible for ustocotaM 
ceive all the causes and consequencies <tf 
Christian redemption, which things the 
uigels* desire to look into, and are pro- 
bably interested in \ The facts, as they are 
simply stated, are quite sufficient, provided 
we combine the truths, which we are boimd 
to acknowledge, with the practice whtck 
they are intended to promote. Man, the 
humblest of responsible agents, was fitted ill 
his state of innocence for gradual improve 
ment and for eventual elevation. We know 
the fact, and we know no more ; for the lor* 
feiture took place in the first pair, and 
before the object was attained in a single 
instance. The Fall, hereditary evil, and 

■ 

• 1 Pet i. 12. ' See Ephes. iiL 10, fte. . 
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adttal guth, have rendered our oonditioto^ 
humble at first, when compared with higher 
and, holier intelligences, still more de« 
Isresaed, and if we had been left to ourselves 
atlagether hopeless; while the means, so 
graciously provided for our restoration! are 
i^olfsulated to elevate us to a rank far beyond 
our original condition and its probable ter- 
mination, if we had continued innocent, and 
obedient to the original covenant of Para- 
dise. 

( The essential Deity stands at an immea* 
8Hi:able distance from the approach and eon-^ 
f^Wplation of all created beings. Conde- 
ff^CjpKion may reach the meanest intellects in 
9) thousand ways^ and various means of com^ 
munication may be made and imagined. 
Still the essential substance and attributes 
oC'D^ty stand at an immeasurable distance 
0x>xa, all created understandings, inasmuch 
a«( that which is infinite must ever transcend 
Ih^. utmost thoughts of that whidi is finite] 
'H^ condescension of the Son of God, in 
409uming our nature^ and his ecsceeding love 
in substituting himself in our place, in that 
human body which was prepared for him, 
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^ve a deamess to all our notions^ espe- 
cially of the loTe of God, and a certainty to 
all our hopes, especially of that mercy whicdi 
comprises eternity, which no other conceini. 
ble system could have imparted. In the 
singular system, of which we are the special 
objects, we have the essential Godhead 
united with our humble humanity. We 
were utterly unable to pay the ransom fiir 
that deep debt which we had incurred. The 
atonements of the law were in themselves 
of no value ; therefore did the all-powerftil 
Son of God condescend to become the 
surety of a better testament. That he is 
able to save them to the uttermost that 
ccmie unto God by him ^ appears in that he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. 
He was sudi an high-priest as became us ; 
he was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and free from every infirmity 
of act or purpose, incident to our &llen na- 
ture ; but the value of his priesthood con- 
sists in that he is higher than the heavms, 
and in that the word of the oath which is 

« Heb. vii. 26- 
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the oatli of God, wlndi was sbioe the law, 
maketh the Son who is consecrated for ever- 
more. So that our hopes stand on this un- 
moveable fonndation ; our Hi^-Priest, able 
undoubtedly, and willing as he is able, to 
save to the uttermost, is the eternal Son of 
God, and our security rests on the oatJi of 
God, that the union by which he has conde- 
scended to save us, shall be eternal ; that it 
shall survive the accomplishment of the me- 
diatorial office, and that it shall form the 
connecting hnk by which our redemption 
shaU be realised, throughout the endless 
ages of eternity; the connecting link be* 
tween man redeemed and the incomprehen- 
sihle God reconciled, by this ineffiible sys- 
tem of condescension and of mercy. 

Thai, said he, '' Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God.*' He taketh away the first — 
the imperfect preparatory system, that he 
may establish the second, and promote that 
perfection which is its object ; by the which 
will — that is by his perfect obedience to the 
will of God, "" we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ, once 
for all ; and every priest (of the Jewish law) 
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standeth daily ministering and ofibring often- 
times the same sacrifices, which can never 
take away sins ; but this Man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat 
down on the right hand of God. From 
henceforth expecting, till his enemies be 
made his footstool. For by one offering he 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanc^ 
tified." 

The circumstances of this astonishing sa« 
crifice, as they were foretold, as they were 
typified, and as they were finally accom- 
plished, we have heard, and shall further 
hear, in the admirable selection of Scriptures 
appointed for the day. Altogether in pro- 
phetical vision ; in scenical or typical adum- 
bration, and in historical narration, they are 
circumstances of the most powerfiil interest. 
Whether we read the vision of Isaiah, and 
see the highest dignity and the deepest de- 
pression — ^glory, honour, and enjoyment, and 
contempt, oppression/ and suffering, even 
unto death, unaccountably combined toge- 
ther in the same individual; or view the 
afiecting scene of Abraham and Isaac, the 
son of his old age — the son of promise : or 
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lead the simple narrative of St. John, who 
witnessed the various £icts which he relates. 
When we consider all these circumstances^ 
separate or combined, and especially when 
we consider them in connexion with all those 
high and holy associations, which the insti- 
tution of this day and season brings to our 
recollection, and presses on our practical 
attention, we must feel more, infinitely more»^ 
than any power or combination of language 
can convey. 

First we must feel our own lost state in 
Adam, not only without any power of reco- 
very in ourselves, but with the daily addi-* 
tion of numerous actual transgressions. 
When we feel our condition as it is by na^ 
ture — ^bom in sin and the children of wrath ; 
and how much the evils of our birth are 
embittered by the actual corruptions of our 
hearts, and by those sins of omission and 
commission, to which the best of human 
beings are subject ; we shall then be pre- 
pared to feel in the second place, in its fiill 
force, the value of that inestimable sacrifice, 
by which we are made the children of grace. 
The Son of God, in the condescending 

u 
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cafMusity of the Son of «ian, hsfcli eoinpletefy 
expiated the siiis o£ all obedient Chmtransy 
hath ransomed us iron the poudtiea whiefa 
we dould not pay, and hath prepared the 
ftiBOM whereb J we may obtam that BaLvatioiiy 
flrom which by our natural birth, and our 
actual transgreasioBS^ we are otherwise eiH 
ttloded. God, in his essence and attrSmtes^ 
is fiur above our keenest oomprehenaioiL 
The simplest work of his almighty hand^-« 
die dust which we tread under our feet^-^ 
the plant which is nourished into life in that 
dust-*-*and the animal which enjonra a senst* 
ble existent somewhat suoZTow on., 
— all exceed in their essence the utmoat 
reach of our penetration ; while we ourselves^ 
the highest in the list of sensible objects, 
within our sphei^, intimate as our eoAnex- 
ion- is with our own corporeal powers and 
mental fiMsulties, — ^we ourselves, in our pre* 
sent condition, and in our future prospects, 
stand &r beyond the reach of selfK^ompre^ 
hension, by any efforts of our natural reas<m« 
We can easily apprehend, however, that 
eveiy thing in all the vast gradations of being 
thioughoHt the universe ; that every thing; 
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w it k 1^ Wtek of God) is^gottl ; that tibe 
Creator's ^attd and influaAoe add dignity ta 
fab #Drk8^ firom the lowest Hnk in the chanol 
to the highest. When the iraat fiibcic of the 
uBivBne was finished ; when all its depend- 
ent parts were arranged, and when eaeh 
hemg^has caUed into existence was fitted 
far its purpose, God saw every thing that 
he had madci^ and behold it was rery good : 
evil we find, however, in the system which 
was thus fMTonounced good by a power which 
eannot err. This evil is adventitious ; it is 
the consequence of moral fireedom deceived 
and misapplied. It does not afikct the 
work of God, as that work issued finom his 
holy hand ; how much soever it deteriorates 
the guilty race, by their abuse of thaA ftculty 
whidi was given to elevate theui in the scale 
of bebg, and in the enjoyment of happiness, 
it is impossible to conceive moral fireedom, 
without the posable alternative to which 
we, by the fitult of our first parents, have 
been subjected. By that fault we suffer to 
a certain and a great extent ; though in the 
pveper smise of the term^ we cannot be 
deemed guilty of it ; and so fiur as our m£* 

u2 
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ferings result solely from that fault, wef suf- 
fer justly. This ori^nal fault, by which our 
nature was corrupted, affects us most sensi- 
bly in many essential respects. But mercy 
predominates infinitely over all, who in time 
past or present, have submitted or shall sub* 
mit to the means most graciously provided 
to repair the evil originally incurred, and all 
the subi^equent evils which have followed so 
copiously in its train. Those means are^ 
indeed, most marvellous. We cannot ade^ 
quately comprehend them ; but if^ as is A» 
evident, the simple act of creation adds dig^ 
nity to all which exists, as it was originally 
created, and as it was declared good by the 
word of the Eternal, I think we can imagine a 
still higher dignity, and a security, if notmiore 
perfect^ at least to us more intelhgible, ixk 
the marvellous and mysterious means which 
have been employed for our redemption. 

The Son of God, in the form of the Son of 
man, is^ indeed, a mystery of transcendent 
interest. The facts of the case being cer^- 
tain, this inconceivable condescension fboT'^ 
nishes that encouragement and confidence, 
iHiich no other system can supply. We 
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were lost without aid* This is evident^ 
This is acknowledged. We might have 
imagined a thousand means of aid; but 
here the moment the matter is fully re^ 
yealed, the certainty is clear and the effi** 
caey is palpable. Our nature is frail, oor^ 
lupty and mortal. The Son of God, vested 
with all power in heaven and in earth, con* 
descends to assume our nature, that he may 
repair our strength, procure the means of 
pardon for our sins, and redeem us from 
death, the penalty due to our sins. We 
perceive at once that here is a. Redeemer 
fiiUy equal to the mighty task whidi he 
has undertaken; and, therefore, that this 
our heavenly High-Priest, by the one obla- 
tion of himself, as on this day once offered, 
did then make a full, perfect, and sufficient 
saenfice, oblation, and satb&ction for the 
sins of the whole wQrld ; by which all who 
come unto God through him may obtain 
remission of their sins, and be reconciled 
unto God. Our security is increased not 
only in that he is the Son of God, and, there* 
fere, able to accomplish whatever is within 
the verge of possibility; but in that, thia 
man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 



sons, fbf ever sat down oil the right hand of 
God. The notable consideration here, Ls 
not simply the union of our nature with thft 
Divine in the Son of God ; but the eleva^ 
tion of this our nature, thus united to tfaaft 
power, dominion, and dignity; which are so- 
nified by the expression, '^ for ever sat down 
on the right hand of God." The Apostle 
distinctly declares, that this man who onee 
offered himself for the sins of the world, for 
ever sat down on the right hand of God, fbft 
the express purpose of administeriag those 
means of redemption and of sanctificatton, 
which he purchased for us on the cross of 
Calvary — at the right hand of the Majesty 
on hi^, he intercedes for all his ftithAil 
followers, pleading the efficacy of his blood, 
shed in spotless sacrifice to God, by which 
our sins and iniquities are blotted out, to be 
remembered no more; and supplyii^ to 
us the necessary aid of the Holy Spirit, of 
which the proof is that his laws are pat into 
our hearts and written in our minds; when, 
j£ this influence be real, they will be copied 
out in our condnct into the various parts 
and portions of a holy and religious life; 
. In contemplating, at this season especially. 
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the ff^^ms and grqituitpiis m^aos by 
WB are redeemed^ we are necessarily di-* 
leeted to those means by which this rer 
demi^ion is ordinarily applied. The only 
certain and incontroyertihle proof which we 
can possess in ourselves, or give to the 
world, that we are really in the number of 
the redeemed of the Lord, consists in a holy 
and religious life. The heart musk be har 
bituaUy actuated, and the conduct must be 
bi^itually guided, by the truths which the 
Gospel reveals, and by the conditions which 
it imposes. Salyation is most cectainly of 
grace, not of works. That we are in a state 
of salvation can only be proved by having a 
conscience void of offence both towards 
God and towards man. In promoting that 
holiness which is essential in the Christian 
life, forasmuch as without hofiness no man 
shall see the Lord, many valuable aids have 
been most graciously furnished by him who 
oame firom heaven to earth to seek and to 
save that which was lost. « * 

It is only by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which the Son of God purchased for 
us on the cross, and which he sends to all 
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bis faithful foUbwera from the throne of hda 
essential glory, where he sits for ever ta 
make intercession for us, that we can derive 
the aid which is essentially necessary in the 
conduct of the Christian life. When we are 
properly disposed and seriously determined 
to follow as the Spirit of God directs^ this 
aid will never be wantmg. But, in most 
gracious condescension to the constitutioni 
of our mortal nature, he has fiumished ua 
jiith outward means and with sensible B^gaB^ 
by wmchy if we come with hearty repentanoe^ 
md true faith, we may be certified of the 
inward gr»ce and spiritual aid wluch be 
hath promised, and which we require. H& 
aol^mnly declares, '' Where two or three 
are gathered together in my nam^ there 
am I in the midst of them ^" to hear their 
Christian prayers, to grant their ChristaaiL 
requests^ and to bless them in all their .Chns« 
tian purposes. 

With the nature, the grace, and the obli^ 
gations of baptisi^, you are all, I hope, suf-* 
ficiently acquainted; and of confirmation, 

^ Matt. viii. 20. 
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»ay lye coneidered among 'us, and 
which is, in eflfect, properly and essentially 
associated with baptism. They are means 
of grace, and they are marks of grace, if we 
use them according to the institution, and 
apply them in the regulation of the heart 
and conduct, as those institutions require and 
dbect. The Sacrament of the Lord's Sup" 
per is another means of grace, of the mos^ 
important and salutary kind* It represents 
in ^gn or symbol the body of Christ nailed 
to the cross of Calyary, and his sacred blood 
shed there, in spotless sacrifice far sin ; and 
the benefits whereof we are partakers there^ 
by (if we partake in faith and charity) are 
the strengthening and refreshing of otir 
souls by the body and blood of Christ, ai» 
our bodies are by the bread and wine. Our 
iKmg is compound. The unicm of body 
and soul, which constitutes our nature, was 
originally intended to be uninterrupted and 
eternal. The interruption to which we are 
now liable is the consequenee! of Btn, which 
it is the object of vedetopticm to* remove,^ 
and to render our compound being, thus re- 
stored, etemaL Sensible signs of inward 
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grace, fchen^ we Mally ada|>ted to (lh& eon- 
sfitution of our nature as it was origmaUy 
formed, and as it is now in the porocett <of 
restoration. In this Tiew the Saeranisnt of 
the Lord's Supper is in all ordinary caaem 
an essential portion of the food of. eternal 
life. Looking in fervent &itfa» dnmm^ th» 
sensible sign, to the substantial reality^ we 
hereby apply to our hearts and souls all the 
predous benefits which w«e, as bn dnfr 
day, purchased for us on the cross, and 
which are rendered, at all timesy available 
to our sanctification, by the all-powerful* in^ 
teroession of lum who, after he l^ul bffered 
tibte one sacrifice for sins, which we thua 
commemorate as he commanded, for ever 
sat down on the right hand of God, ready 
to aid us in all our trials, to guide «b in all 
our duties, and to bless us in all our saci^ 
services. 

I have been accused of estimating these 
external swvices too highly, and even of in- 
culcating a reliance on the mere ceremony ; 
and this, were the accusaticm just^ would be a 
grievous reproach to a Christian Minister^ 
andagrievous injury to his Christian peojj^e. 



I nay hare been niauiuleTStood^ alid attch 
mittMmceptioii is de^ly to be deplotdd, 
whether it gives occasion to a false opimon» 
at' cunrency to an unjust prejudice. I can 
securely say, that^ from the earliest period 
of my^sumstry^ I have been ever and most 
sedulously careful to guard against such a 
misconception, because in the earliest ex« 
ercsse of my profession, I was sufficiently in^* 
stvucted to be perfectly a;ware of its extreme 
danger to the souls of men. But I must 
continaey through evil report axkd good re* 
port^ to teach the truth as it is in Jesus, 
even though men may, through prejudice 
or negligence, misapprehend it to their own 
hurt ; taking care always that the misappre- 
hension arise not through any fault of mine. 
It was not the mere washnig seven times m 
the river Jordan, whidbi cured Naaman's 
leprosy. It was the power of God. But if 
the Syrian Captain had persisted in his re- 
fiisal, or had preferred the rivers of Da- 
mascus to the waters of Israel, he would 
undoubtedly have carried his leprosy to the 
grave with him. The man with the withered 
hand was commanded bythebkssed Redeemer 
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%Q B%}^i»k ^rth thsit very member of biebo^yk 
over which he was conseious that ha had no 
ppw^t If he had refused the mental eShvt 
in imbelieving prejudice, or in the just €dn«^ 
victiop that he had no power to stretch 
forth hi/) haxid^ it would certainly not have 
heen restored whole as the other. 

There is no power of sanctificati<m in any 
c^reQiony in itself, however sacred ; but the 
power of the Redeemer is infinite* In 9Uh^ 
mittix^ to his command, therefone, in.tfa^ 
fervent faith and comprehensive charity.of 
|}ie Qospel^ we are as certain of the Wes»y 
ing which he has annexed to that commandi 
l« we aj^e that he offered the one suffioieat 
sacrifice for sins, and that he is set down §as 
ever at the right hand of God, to plead the 
merits of that sacrifice in our behalf, and to 
apply its blessed influence to the spiritual 
nourishment of our Christian life. '^ The 
supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the 
love that Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another ; but rather it is 
a ^acrament of our redemption by Christ's 
death; insomuch, that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith, receive the same, 
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the breaid which we break is a partaking of 
the body of Christ ; and, likewise, the cup 
of blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ,*' of that body and blood which 
w«re given for the life of the world. There- 
fore is it not possible to think too highly of 
a feast so sacred; which conveys so cer- 
tainly the assurance of our nature redeetned, 
atld bur immortality restored, to all such as 
rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive the 
^me : which that we may all do at the* ap- 
proaching high-feast of love, and at every 
strcceeding opportunity, may God of his 
infinite mercy grant, through the ineriti* and 
mediation of Him who died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification ! 



I ' 
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THS RKDXBMEa'a UE6URRECTIOH. — EASTBR-DAY. 



Rom. viii. 84. 

// is Christ that died, yea rather^ that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maheth 
intercession for us» 

The Apostle, in thiia; very remarkable epis- 
tle> exhibits both Jew and Gentile as so 
subject to sin, as to require means of deli- 
verance which neither the law of Moses fur- 
nished to the . one, nor the law of nature 
to the other. The world, both Jew and 
Gentile, was at enmity against God; what- 
ever was the rule of life, men were, in fact, 
not subject to the law of God, •' neither, in- 
deed," says the Apostle, " can be." For the 
creature, he elsewhere adds, was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly, not by the per- 

7 
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6onal misconduct of those who were then 
or are now thus subjected, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope, 
that is, through the just judgment of God 
on the sm of our first parents, leaving, how- 
ever, the hope of a future restoration. Be* 
cause the creature itself also shall be deli* 
vered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

The Apostle goes on to shew the means 
of our deliverance. It is the eternal pur^ 
pose of God, by which men are called from 
darkness to hght, from sin to holiness. ** For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predesti-- 
naibe to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the first-bom among 
many brethren. Moreover, whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called: and whom 
he called, them he also justified : and whom 
he justified, them he also glorified." By 
God's purpose here, and elsewhere men-* 
tioned in this epistle, is meant God's eternal 
decree, intention, or purpose, to save from 
sin, and to deliver from death, all those who 
should be induced by the preaching of the 
Gospel, to embrace that Divine system of 



wlratttin ; and. who* ^sboidd proire thnr ' pro* 
fessionby liviiig in conforaiity to it. Those 
wJ^Oiienbiiace this heavBhly system in a 
«iyi>g 86006, are foreknown, and predesti^ 
mite: to be oonfcmned to the image of hisr 
Son. They are called, they are justified,^ 
tbey are glorified. The proof consists m>t 
in^any ^ecaret decree, with which, in &ct, .we 
hav-e no concern, because of its personal ap*- 
plikiation we can have no knowledge, but in 
the eomfonnity which we are enabled to at* 
tMn to the image of his Son, by whose me* 
rits iwe are sayed* Our business is, not to 
inquire into God's secret decree, as it may 
be supposed to affeot individuals arbitrarily, 
whioh.camal curiosity leads almost necessa-' 
rily to a most dangerous downfkl, either of 
dehmve confidence, or of miserable despe- 
ratkm; but to inquire how we may with 
certainty attain the salvation purchased for 
us. We are within the limits of the decree, 
beyond all doubt, for the Gospel has been 
preached, and its promises have been an- 
nounced to us. We are certainly called, 
and we shall be finally justified and glori- 
fied, if we find that we are, indeed, con- 
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formed to the image of the Skm of God^ who 
is the first bom among many brethren* 

The picture which the Apostle fiimishes 
in this epistle of man's condition as it is by 
nature — as men were in that age who lived 
under the law, and as they were in the Gen- 
tile world, without the law and without the 
knowledge of the true God. The picture 
thus furnished is painful, and the prospect 
is hopeless, till we find hope raised and aid 
fUmished by Him who is mighty to save,-— 
when we find a Divine decree issued which 
eaUs, conforms, justifies, and leads us on to 
glory. Warmed with the glorious truths 
which he imparts, the Apostle exclaims, 
** What shall we then say to these things ? 
KGod be for us^ who can be against us? 
He that spared not his own Son, but deli-^ 
vered Him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things ? Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect ? It is God that justifieth. Who is 
he that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
died^ yea, rather that is risen again, ipdio is 
ev«n at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us/' • 
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In the solemn services of the last week> 
we have heard in fiill detail, and pondered^ 
I trust, in pious meditation, all which was 
predicted and promised, and all which was 
in humblest condescension fiilfilled by the , 
Son of God for us men, and for our salvation. 
We have seen that God spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all; we 
are certain, therefore, that with Him, as the 
Apostle argues, he will freely give us all 
things. He was delivered, — as we have heard, 
and pondered the interesting and affecting 
details in the course of last week, and espe- 
cially on Good Friday, — he was delivered 
for our offences, and he was raised again, as 
we have heard the amazing truth detailed 
this day ; he was raised again for our justifi- 
cation. His death was necessary as the sa* 
erifice of atonement, a fiill, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfitction 
tax the sins of the whole world ; but it was 
not possible that he who is the Lord of life 
should be holden of death. The awful sa<* 
crifiee was necessary in order to atraie for 
our sins. The resurrection was necessary 
in order to prove the atonement sufficient, 

x2 
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and to give to the redemption thus accom* 
pUshed, its justifying power. " It is Christ 
that died, yea, rather that is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us/' 

Now that we have a saving interest in the 
sacrifice of Christ's death, will appear in so 
far as we are conformed to his image. In 
ourselves, by our nature inherited firom 
Adam, and by our personal sins and corrup* 
tions, we are wretched, and miserable *, and 
poor, and blind, and naked ; with little in 
time, and that little not to be rehed on, and 
utterly without hope in eternity. In this 
our state of hopeless necessity, God decreed, 
and the Son of God descended firom the 
glory, which he had with the Father before 
the world was, to seek and to save those 
who were otherwise irrecoverably lost. He 
condescended to assume our humble nature, 
that in suffering for us he might not only 
atone for our sins, but also leave us an ex- 
ample that we should follow his steps. He 
was not only in the form of God ; but equal 

• Rev. iii. 17. 
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with God. Yet did he make himself of no 
reputation ; yet did he take upon him the 
form of a servant ; yet was he made in the 
likeness of men : ^^ and being thus found in 
^hion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unk> death, even the death 
of the cross." Wherefore, in consequence of 
that his voluntary humiliation, of those his 
meritorious sufferings, and of that his pte* 
eious death, in consequence and as the re^ 
ward thereof ** God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
every name; that at the name of Jesus 
ervery knee should bow, of things in heaven 
and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." 

This is a glory, with a special dominion 
attached to it, different from that glory 
which he had with the Father before the 
world was. A special dominion is attached 
to it, to which all that is in heaven and in 
earth and under the earth is subjected ; for 
every tongue throughout • the universe, of 
angels and of men, is required to confess 
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that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the gloiy of 
God the Father. Now the doxmnion which 
is thus strikingly declared by St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Philippians, we in eflfect 
confess daily in our creeds, when we declare 
our belief that Jesus ^Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God, the Father Almighty. 
It is in like manner expressed in my text» 
when it is declared that he who died is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God» 
who also maketh intercession for us. He is 
said to sit at the right hand of God) in order 
to indicate the dominion, which was commit- 
ted to him, when God raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand, in 
the heavenly places, far above aU princi- 
paUty, and power, and might, and dominitm, 
and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come, 
and hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be head over all things to the 
Church, which is his body, the fiilness of 
him that filleth all in all ^ 

Thus it appears that this dominion was 

»» Eph. i. 20, &c. 
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conferred^ and is continued, eKpressly for be* 
hoof of the Church. By his sufferings and 
death in our mortal nature he purchased 
redemption for us. The proof consists in 
his mighty resurrection, and in his evincing 
his power over death and the grave ; and 
again in his glorious ascension, whereby our 
nature^ for ever united with the Divine, b 
raised to glory and seated in dommion. In 
that his throne of glory, and in that his seat 
of dominion, he is ever ready, willing, and 
able to make intercession for us. There he 
presents in our behalf his own perfect obe- 
^e»ce, hU own meiStorioas 8«£mg9 mi 
^ precious death — his own intercessions, and 
our devout prayers sanctified through him. 
There he presents them to the Father, with 
a perfect efficacy, securing to all his faithlul 
followers the full and free pardon of all their 
sms, and procuring for them such Divine 
aid as may guide them into all goodness in 
time, and conduct them to glory in eter- 
nity. 

The importance, the interest, and, if I 
may so speak, the demonstrable efficacy of 
the mighty and mysterious system by which 
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we are redeemed* consist in the inseparable 
union which now subsists in the Son of God, 
of the Divine and human nature. That 
nature which in itself is so humblet so frail, 
so wretched, is in this instance raised to do- 
minion and to glory, before which the high* 
est archangels bow their heads in humblest 
adoration. This union, and the dominion 
connected with it, give a security to all our 
hopes, which I can conceive, while my heart 
overflows with gratitude in the mighty con- 
t^Qiplation, but which I cannot hope, and 
therefore will not venture, to express. There 
is not only this, as it were, sensible security 
in our having the first-bom among many 
brethren seated in our nature at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, but the neces- 
sary intercourse, if I may so speak, is hereby 
rendered easier, more intelligible, and there- 
fore more satisfactory. This, my brethren, 
is no rash imagination of mine. God forbid 
that I should venture before you any thing 
which is rash or doubtful. It is the ex- 
press doctrine of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who says, " Seeing, then, that we 
have a great High-priest, that is passed into 
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the hearens, Jesus the Son of Gbd^ let us 
hokl fkst our professicm. For we have not 
an high-priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 
points tempted Uke as we are, yet without 
sin. Let us, therefore," he adds, '^ come 
boldly unto the tlu'one of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need \" 

The condescension is indeed to us ineon* 
ceivable, which led the Son of God to 
assume, for our sakes, the nature of man. 
The consequences, however, are of the most 
easy apprehension. *The knowledge of 
God, so far as it is possible, is brought down 
to our capacity, and a perfect example is 
fimushed for our imitation, which is a mat- 
ter in our condition of the utmost possiUe 
importance, though we never can attain to 
that perfection of which the example ia 
thus furnished. We feel at the same time 
that while our nature is elevated by the 
union, the dignity of the Divine nature, 
however obscured for a time, was never in 

' Heb. iv. 14, &c. 
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the slightest d^ree affected; while this 
union of the Divine and human nature gave 
and gives an efficacy to the system, which it 
is much more easy to conceive than to ex- 
press. '' Through this God-man we have»'' 
as St. Paul says^ *' access unto the Fa- 
ther." He is the blessed means and me- 
dium of our conununication, and by the 
faith of him we have boldness and access 
with confidence*. The mysterious nature 
of the essential Godhead we cannot, by our 
utmost searching, find out. Nor can we 
conceive the mysterious union by which 
our nature is ennobled in the person of 
Christ. We only know that it is not by 
conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by 
taking of the manhood into God. Now 
though we cannot find out the Almighty to 
perfection, we can at once perceive that this 
mysterious union is calculated to bring the 
most important truths down to the level of 
our capacity, and to supply all our spiritual 
wants by means which we may sufficiently 
apprehend to every practical purpose. Our 

^ Eph. ii. 18. • Ibid, iil 12. 
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access is easy, for we hare not an higb- 
priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. This reflection 
supplies boldness, and our access may even 
be with confidence, for he who is the me- 
dium, the way, the truth, and the life \ was 
in aU points tempted, like as we are, yet 
without sin. He knoweth what is in man 
not only with the ineffable and inconceiv* 
able perception of God, but as man he is 
touched with the fiill feeling of all our in-^ 
firmities. He not only knoweth whereof 
we are made, but he hath experienced what- 
ever affects our nature in its present state 
of infirmity and trial. We can, theref(»re, 
be subjected to no conceivable want, nor 
labour under any imaginable difficulty, in 
which we may not come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find ^ce to help in thie of need. 

He who about eighteen hundred years 
ago mixed in society as a man, who went 
about doing good, and who yet by the ma- 
lice of those whom he served, whom in &ct 

' John xiv. 6. 
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he came to seek and to save, was a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief, was 
numbered with transgressors, and consigned 
with ignominy to a cruel death, as if he had 
been a male&ctor. He is at the right hand 
of God, to make intercession for us. We 
cannot conceive means more efficient, more 
condescending, nor more encoura^ng. The 
Son of God, in the character of the Son of 
Man, has made himself the first-bom among 
many brethren. Are we of the number of 
these many brethren ? The question is of 
the utmost possible importance to us, and 
must not be rashly answered. It is a ques- 
tion, at the same time, which it is neither 
impossible nor very difficult to resolve. 
That principle of spiritual life which was 
lost in Adam has been restored in Christ ; 
but to render it effectual to our individual 
salvation, we must be conformed to the 
image of Christ. Our utmost efforts, sup* 
posing those efforts vastly superior to the 
highest experience of human life, ev^i so 
our utmost effi>rts are nothing, and contri- 
bute nothing, in the way of merit to the 
pardon which prepares, nor to the grace 
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wh]«h promotes^ our etamal salvation* 
When we have done our utmost, however 
great that utmost may be, the best of us will 
feel, and the best of us must acknowledge, 
that we are unprofitable servants. This is 
an unquestionable, an important, and a fun* 
damental truth of the Gospel. It is not 
less true, and it is of the utmost practical 
importance, that the only certain means by 
which we can ascertain that we have a sav- 
ing interest in the Gospel, is when we find 
by the proper proofe that we are conformed 
to the image of Christ. 

The means which the blessed Redeemer 
has established for promoting this indispen- 
sable conformity are exceedingly simple: 
they are easily essayed, and their effects are 
easUy ascertained. If I refer you back to 
the period of your baptism, and intreat you 
to consider, with seriousness and attention, 
the obUgations which were imposed upon 
you in that sacrament, and the grace which 
was promised to enable you to fulfil those 
obUgations, you will not beUeve, though the 
accusation has been urged, that I am bring- 
ing among you the magical agencies of a 
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semi-popery» or that I am attempting to 
charm you by a ceremony into the vitality 
of religion. We cannot attain to the rea- 
Uties of the Gospel of Christ, nor to vital 
religion in any inteUigible shape, if we re- 
nounce our baptism; and we do in effect 
renounce our baptism, if we declare it to be 
the magical agency of a semi-popery, and 
treat it as a mere ceremonial charm. We 
refer to our baptism as imposing on us, in 
the words and in the name of the Redeemer, 
the whole faith and obligations, while it 
conveys to us all the precious promises of 
the Gospel, with the promise of grace to 
fulfil the one, and power to attain the other. 
Thus we stand bound by the most solemn 
compact in which God who made, God who 
redeemed, and God who sanctifies us is a 
special party — Abound to renounce the evil 
one, and all his works, the world and all its 
vanities, the flesh and all its sinfiil lusts; 
bound to believe all the articles of the 
Christian faith, and bound to keep God a 
holy will and commandments from the first 
dawn of reason to the last breath of tife« 
We quickly perceive in earliest and in latest 
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life that these various obligations are far ber 
yond our utmost ability in the best circum«- 
stances in which we can be placed. We 
cannot fulfil these necessary obligations nor 
any of them ; nor can we attain that confbr* 
mity to the image of the Son of God, who 
redeemed us, which is yet indispensable^ 
without the grace of God, enabling us to 
commence our Christian course, and con- 
tmuing to guide our Christian progress. 

The whole saving system of the Gospel 
rests on the necessity of this grace, and is 
specially adapted to supply it. To procure 
2uid to furnish this supply, the blessed Re- 
deemer is actually seated in our nature at 
the right hand of God. We shall feel in 
every stage of life^ if we are serious and sin- 
cere, that God's special grace is indispensa- 
bly necessary to us ; and we know to our 
comfort, that it will never be wanting, if we 
only are willing to receive it and to co-ope- 
rate with it. This special grace we must 
leam at all times to odl for by diligent 
prayer. The promise is express, and the 
performance in every case will be complete, 
provided we urge our petitions with true faith 
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and a willing mind. There is as little meiit 
in our prayers as in our other w<H:ks ; there 
is no merit in our faith. Thej are means 
merely, by which we are enaUed to reach 
the Divine Redeemer. They are aneans 
commanded, supplied, and blessed by him. 
When we pray as we ought in secret^ he 
who died for our sins, and rose again fbr oui^ 
justification, hears our petitions, and presents 
them with that sanctifying power whidi ren- 
ders them effectual. Solitary prayer is a 
most important and necessary duty of the 
Christian life, without which we nerer ean 
attain that conformity to the image of the 
Son, which yet is indispensable to us. 

But our prayers must not be confined to 
solitude. The grace of baptism, if we have 
happily secured and are willing to improve 
it, makes us members one of another, and 
expressly prohibits us £rom forsakii^ the 
assembling of ourselves' together, as the 
manner of some is. It is distinctly declaied 
in reference to this church-membership, that 
** If two shall agree on earth, as touching any 

» Heb. X. 25. 
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thing that they shall ask, it shall he done 
fori them of my Father which is' in heaven. 
For/' the blessed Redeemer immediately 
adds, '' where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them/7 I cannot conceive a more 
important nor a more interesting truth. 
The Divine Redeemer is in the midst of us, 
whenever we assemble ourselves together in 
his name, for the performance of our religious 
duties. He is present to hear and to aid 
us ; to supply all our wants as may be most 
expedient for us, and to supply us absolutely, 
if our £uth is fervent and if our resolutions 
are sincere, with that grace which we require 
in order to promote that conformity which we 
must attain. This conformity is proved, not 
by any vehement exertion, not by any vio- 
lent emotion, but by the even tenour of a 
holy and rehgious life, exemplified in all the 
particulars which make up the character of 
a true Christian. The first Christian con- 
verts gladly receiving the word preached by 
St. Peter, were baptized to the number of 
three thousand souls in one day ; and in de- 
vout submission to the obhgations of their 
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baptism, th^ continued stedfostly in the 
Apostles* doctrine and £^o\rahip, and m 
breaking of bread, and in prayen. Thai 
which they thus did in their age, we are 
bound to continue with equal atedlbstnen 
in our time. The fervour of that age, in* 
deed, has cooled to a most lamentable ol^ 
tent, while the most sacred means by which 
their stedfastness was cherished, and by 
whidi their fellowship was cemented, are 
too frequently in our time neglected as 
mere ceremonies of no value, and are some* 
times absolutely decried as if they were m- 
jurious to what is styled vital reHgion. 

Vital religion, if it consist in conformity td 
the image of the Son of God, must be pos^^ 
sessed by every one who would secure a 
place in his eternal kingdom ; but vital te* 
hgion in this sense, and in every intelhgible 
Ghristian sense, comes from God, iiot from 
the vain word of mortal man. It is God's 
gift in Christ Jesus ; but then it comes to 
us ttu<6u^ the medium of means which are 
visible, and it is proved through the medium 
of dBfecta which we perceive. One of "thd 
most sacred means of grace, mid, tii^K^ere, 
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of vilal veligioii, in the aeose of confimnifcy 
to Christ's image, consists in the due oele- 
bidtiion of iiiat holy ordinance in which, we 
have this day been engaged. St, Peter't 
converts, and the primitive converts, uiiyer- 
flally united daily as well in breaking of 
bread as in prayers. When this £rst fer^^ 
»H,r mibsidJ. the »cred command .f ihe 
djii^ Redeemer was yet obeyed every 
Lord's day. The contrast to this psrimitive 
fervour in the listless inactivity of pur age» 
19 sufficiently humiliatingi while some who 
afi^et a higher zeal, are mme affected by 
the possible evil of mistaking the . sign fear 
the substance, than desirous to secure the 
substance through the sign. Yet at what^ 
ever hazaid of rash and ignorant reproach, I 
must: continue to teach as I have always 
taught, that among all the means origmaUy 
fistabliahed^ and still continued anuHigst us 
fot attaining that 4^onfi3armity which is essen- 
tial in the Christian life, ^thdre is Aone. of 
superior holiness and efficacy to that in 
which we have this day. been solemnly^ and 
I would humbly hppe savingly, engaged.) 
The sldvtU;}on of our lost world .was por^ 

y2 
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chased by the sacrifice and death of Christ ; 
and this salvation is applied to all those 
on whom it is bestowed, f . e. to all those 
who come unto God by him, through bis 
means and mediation, who ever liveth to 
make intercession for them \ This applica- 
tion is made by the Spirit of God, and only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner. But as 
an outward sacrifice was necessaiy, so in con- 
descension to our condition, the inestimable 
benefits of that sacrifice are imparted through 
the medium of an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. The bless- 
ed sacrament of the Lord's supper has a 
symbolical and scenical reference to the aw- 
ful sacrifice, which, was once for all fully and 
finally accomplished on the cross of Calvary. 
He who died there and then for our sins 
and rose again for our justification, now sits 
at the right hand of God with the power 
and for the purpose of convejdng to us the 
saving efficacy of that mysterious transaction, 
by which he then and there ransomed a lost 
and guilty world. Objections are urged and 

^ Heb. vii. 25. 



ffdara are excited, as if our service were cir- 
cuinscaribed by the mere ceremony, and as if 
our confidence were reposed in the simple 
sign. Away, good Christian people, with 
these absurd, I had almost said these im- 
pious objections, and irreligious fears. 
Doubtless it is the spirit that quickeneth ; 
doubtless the flesh profiteth nothing,, This 
service is a sign ; but under this sign there 
is a substance, which we are bound to dis- 
cern. The sign is given in condescensifvi 
, ,to our infirmities, and the words whicl> cqn- 
j^wyed it in symbolical reference to the sa- 
cpffice of the cross, they are spirit andtlv^ 
are life, provided we come prepared, not to 
celebrate a vain ceremony, but to discern 
the Lord's body in a heavenly and spiritual 
' manner, and to receive into .our hearts^ to 
the fijial salvation of our souls and bodies, 
that Jesus who is the Mediator of the new 
covenant. 

He, the Divine Mediator, is undoubtedly 
present, and he is undoubtedly . able and 
willing to save them to the uttermost, :who 
thus come unto God by him. The command 
is peremptory ; " Do this in remembrance of 
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itte/' not the mere outward act in bare remem*- 
brance, for that is nothing or wonse than 
nothing; but so as effectually to combine 
the sign with the substance, and the sub^ 
statice with the sign; — so as to combine 
the one sacrifice which we commemorate; 
with the inestimable mercies and the saving 
graces, which our great High-Priest is there- 
by empowered to apply to the relief of our 
necessitiesr. In this most filtered service^ 
spfrituHlly understood and spiritually ajK 
plied, led by ferrent faith, and wanned 
Lhu„ive«S charity, .e in e«ectcel.b«U 
the highesrt and the holiest sacrifice of which 
we are capable. By the merits and death 
of Christ, and through faith in his blood, in 
thus fervently and faithfully celebrating hig 
last command, we cmve, in conformity with 
his promise, to obtain remission of our sins^ 
and all other benefits of his passion. In 
consequence, and in humblest dependence 
on his holy word — ^we, here on earth, oflfer 
and present unto hun in heaven, ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice unto him. We 
humbly beseech him, at the same time, that 
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all we who are thus partakers of this holy 
Gommumon, may be fulfilled with all those 
graces^ and with that heavenly benedictioui 
which he, our great High-Priest and inter- 
cessor at the right hand of God, is em- 
powered to impart to all his faithM £bl- 
lower& Thus we pray in fidth, and thus 
we cooperate in humility, that we may be 
coDfonned to tl^e image of bim who la the 
first-born among many brethren ; whicb 
conformity is the blessed earnest of that 
heavenly inheritance, which he has procnrecL 
and is now preparing for us. The^tW 
ment of this holy and happy confompJi;}!, 
therefore, is, in fact, the great object of all 
our reli^ous labours and of all our sacred 
services. 
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JUSTIFICATION — SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 



ACTS xiii. S8, 39. 

Be it knoum unto you^ therefore ^ men and brethren^ that 
through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins : and by him all that believe are justified from 
all things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses. 

This man, through whom is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins, is he whose pre- 
cious death and glorious resurrection we 
have so recently commemorated. The for- 
giveness of sins is that which is most im- 
portant and necessary in our fallen and sin- 
ful condition, and yet the means are bur- 
nished by no law of nature in which we can 
find comfort or security ; nor are they sup- 
plied even by the law of Moses to that 
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extent which our condition renders necask 
sary. The law of nature, as it was known 
even to the most enlightened men in the 
Gentile world, furnished no certain know« 
ledge, and therefore no security on this 
most important subject. Indeed, the law 
of nature, as we reason out that law by the 
aid of the superior light of the Gospel^ 
affords even to us, were we to restrict, oujr-. 
selves to it, neither certainty nor security. 
The Gospel distinctly acquaints us that 
without sAiedding of blood there is no. i!e-: 
mission of sins. It declares with eqw4. 
clearness, that the shadows of the Law of 
Moses could never, with those sacrifices 
which they offered year by year continually, 
make the comers thereunto perfect, it being 
impossible that the blood of bulls and <^ 
goats should take away sins. The evils 
which were redeemed by the law of Moses 
were temporal evils, for the Jewish was a 
temporal polity. If we look in a restricted 
sense to that dispensation, as it is limited to 
the law and to the books of Moses, the 
penalties are temporal and the rewards are 
temporal. Whatever there is in that sys- 
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temtjfi a higlier nature belongs not to the 
law and minii^ry of Moses, but to the re^e* 
lation and the promises which were made 
to Abfaham and his seed ; and these pro- 
mises centred, as the Gospel itself centres^ 
in the one seed> which is Christ \ 

The covenant of the Gospel was, in hct^ 
jskfte Mntly indeed than to us, but still it 
WM in fact imparted to Abraham i and St. 
Patil e^ressly declares, that the covenant 
thai was thus confirmed before of God in 
Christ ^ the law, which was added four hun- 
dred and thirty years after, because of transh 
gressions, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. The 
temporal remissions of the law were sha* 
dows of the redemption of the Gospel, and 
those who happily combined the promises 
to Abraham with the provisions of the law, 
which were in fact made in order to pre- 
serve those promises, caught at the same 
time such a glimpse of the substance as their 
condition required, and their circumstancen 
permitted. Yet so faint, and, in the natirni 

• Gal. iiu 16. •^ Ibid. IT, ke. 
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at lai^, -sa doubtftil was their light; as to 
reoder the information of my text the most 
grateful and the most important which could 
be commimicated to the Mien race of 
Adam. We all feel the dominion of sin 
without haying in ourselves the means of 
escape, or the power of remission. The 
means are now clearly announced to ns 
whereby we are released from tlie guilt, and 
deUvered in a certain sense, from the donu- 
nion of sin. '' Through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by him 
all that believe are justified from all thingi^ 
from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses." 

The justification of the law of Moses, as 
referring to temporal penalties, is easily ubt 
derstood ; and, in efiect, to comjprehend the 
term as it is adopted and applied in the 
Gospel, we must consider it in its ordinary 
acceptation in civil society. It is a forensic 
or law term, aad it expresses a judicial 
transaction. A man stands justified in a 
court of law when he can plead before the 
judge, either the sovereign's pardon, or when 

^nish any other plea which the law 
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aHews/asd which our legal forms sanction. 
Befoie God we ate all sdnners/ without any 
means on our part of obtainmg forgiveness. 
The means are fiimished by this man — faith 
in him is the medium of our justification, 
which is the gift of God conferred upon us 
gratuitously in one respect, on certain con- 
ditions in another. It is his gift in Christ, 
and it is our privilege which we hold of him. 
It implies two parties, — God the giver, and 
man the receiver. If man had kept his 
first estate he might have been said to be 
justified when God came to accept his inno- 
cence, and to advance him from a state of 
probation to an infallible condition, and^to 
an eternal inheritance, the declared end 
and object of the first covenant But this 
is a very different thing from justification as 
it applies to us. Of justification, in the 
Gospel sense of the term, forgiveness of 
sins forms a considerable and an essential 
part. Adam, and all his posterity, who are 
or shall be finally justified, are not and can- 
not be accepted as if they were fi-ee from 
guilt. They are and they can be only dis- 
charged ftom the penalty due to their sins ; 
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therefiDce the forgiveness of sins m and must 
be inchided in the justification of a sinner, 
and consequently in the justification of all 
mankind, who are or shall be justified. 

The forgiveness of sins is the great gra« 
tuity of the Gospel, fireely imparted to us 
through the medium of the great atone^- 
ment. It forms in e£fect the prominent fi^a-* 
ture of the Gospel, both as it refecs to ovi^ 
^al sin, and to our actual transgressions. 
Without this assurance of pardon, whidh is 
firee on the part of the Giver, and to whioh 
we contribute nothing, we could enjoy nei- 
ther peace nor hope. " Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ^" Forgive^ 
ness being gratuitously granted for the past» 
and most graciously placed within our 
reach, in reference to those sins which we 
daily commit, justification, in the Gospel 
sense of the term, implies something more* 
Forgiveness, properly speaking, means 
merely the discharge fi*om the penalty im 
curred. It does not necessarily, in any «r- 

* Rom. V. 1. 
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emnstances^ infer positifverrewardiastiiecon* 
gequence of such acquittal from gmlt, or 
rather of such dischaxge from penalty. But 
in the most gracious dispensation of the 
Gospel, to the forgiveness which it imparts 
is immediately added the promise of eternal 
srivatioa. Justification, in the Gospel sense, 
therefore, combines the pardon of sin with 
the pixnnise of salvation. Whoever is really 
justified before God is not only released by 
a fifee pardon from the penalty due to his 
sins, but has at the same time the right to 
eternal life imparted to him by a similar 
gratuity. That right was forfeited by sin. 
It is agam restored by Christian justifica- 
tion, wUch provides a full and free remedy 
for all which we lost in Adam. 
> I- mean not to enter into the various ques- 
tions which on this suliject have so fre«> 
quently and so j^mfifrdly agitated the 
Church. All essential questions, as they 
affect Christians at large, have in them more 
of practice than of speculation. We are 
mueh nu^re concerned with the ample 
truths revealed, and the duties resulting 
from them, than with the doubtful ques- 
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tipn& wbidi they have wmettnwa «eQ»- 
sioned, and witb the dark d^puiaticflu m 
which they have frequ^itly haea^ lavolved. 
Into the secret decrees of God we haif^ no'. 
means, and we have no right of aeareh^ The- 
curiosity is carnal and daogerouB. It it . 
quite sufficient to know, if you are willing 
to be actuated by such salutary knowledge* < 
that '' through this man is preadbed nato « 
you the forgiveness of sins, and that by hkn- : 
all that believe are justified frcHn all tkirigs^ • 
from which we could not be justified. Irf. the- 
law of Moses/' 

Now, in whatever Umited or in whaterer 
comprehensive sense we may consider thia 
justification, as a present privilege belon^g 
to us, is comparatively of very little import* 
ance, provided we submit to the conditioBs 
on which only this justification will be ren- 
dered available finally at the bar of God's 
judgment. It is certain that we may fall 
firom grace given, that we may resist and 
even grieve the Spirit of God ; for the Scrip- 
tures expressly declare the &ct, and fumidi 
firequent examples. Therefore can we never 
with safety rely on any present privilege. 
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im any fbnd conviction of &Tour, uidess 
we ftdfil the conditions and enjoy ihe prooft 
which the GkM^l reqmres. We may, and 
I( think we must, in strict conformity with ' 
Sciliptufe, and with the express doctrine of 
our own Churdi derived from Scripture, 
coDsidM our present justification as consist- 
ing in our condition, with respect to God, 
at that condition is formed by our Christian 
prc^ssion and privileges, as it implies our 
disoharge from the penalty of sin, as it ren-^ 
derfi! vm members of Christy and as it confisrs 
on us a conditional right to the heav^enly 
idwitance, which Christ has purchased for 
us. Taking the preaching of the Gospel in 
its plain and practical sense, every individual 
animgst us may possess this justification, 
and must, indeed^ possess it, or his Christian 
prafeBdon is mere delusion ; but then no 
individual, not even the most perfect Chris* 
tian, can, without extreme danger, consider 
these privileges as absolute in their final 
eflBieacy, as they affect him personally. 

Infiints may be said, and are said to be 
justified in baptism, for there is nothing in 
them to pvevent the immediate apphcation 
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of the promises made in that sacrament. 
But what avaib it if we (sal to brii^ them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; or if unhappily by wayward pas- 
sions and by bad example^ they reject the 
nurture and refuse the admonition with 
which it is our duty to supply them ? So 
also of adults, we are bound to esteem them 
in a state of conditional justification, (for 
of absolute justification we know and can 
know nothing, till the day of judgmmt) 
while they confi>rm themselves generally to 
all the conditions of their Christian pnrfes* 
sion. If they shall hereafter fall grossly 
fitim their own stedfestness, the case is 
lamentable, and furnishes an awfiil waroing 
of the deceitfiilness of sin ; but it does mot 
afibct our previous judgment Such ensam- 
pies are for our admonition. Wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fkll. Our security consists in no cer* 
tainty which we may pnsonally fimcy that 
we possess. It consists in a holy fear^ and 
in an humble and habitual trust in God*s 
mercy through Christ, who hath furnished 
assurance that no temptation shall assault 

7 
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m, but such ^ is common to man, and. who 
hath added the consolatory promise thAt 
God is faithfiil, who will not suffer us to be 
tempted aboye that we are able ; but will 
with the temptation also make a way. to 
escape, that we may be able to bear it '^^ 

It appears then, that there is no privilege 
annexed to our Christian profession, whioh 
we can, without extreme danger to our fiiMtl 
salvation^ consider as absolute and uncondi- 
tknal. ** Through this man is preached upto 
us the forgiveness of sins ; and by hiia all 
that betieve are justified from aU tlyilgpt 
item which they could not be justified by 
the law of Moses." This is a message of 
high importance ; this is a calling of gre^t 
oitcarest, inferring consequences not temporal 
like those of the Mosaic law, but eternal ; 
only they are not absolute, at least we shall 
deem them such at our utmost perils For 
this justification belongs only to those that 
believe ; and Christian heWeS is a pr^ctie^ 
principle, which expressly requires ^a to 
give all diligience to make our caUii^ i^od 

M C9r. ]b n, 13. 
z2 
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election sure ; for if we do theses tilings we 
shall never fkll \ To render our justifica- 
tion/our Christian profession aod prmleges, 
eflbetual, we must of necessity gire all dili- 
gence to apply the means which the Gospel 
pla«« within our reach. ITiat justification 
'Which we attribute to Christians in time, 
is the gratuitous ^ft of God^ to whioh^ in 
the case of adults, sanctification must be 
added, in order to render it effectual ; since 
the truth is declared, and is unquestionable, 

that without holiness no man shall see the 

Ik 

Lord,--no man shall obtain salvation, nor 
consequently be justified at the judgment 
of the last day. We may and we must fre- 
quently distinguish between a grant oflPered, 
or a privilege promised, and the qualifica- 
tions which may be indispensably neoessary 
fbr the enjoyment of the grants or the exer- 
cise of the privilege. Holiness of heart is 
that indispensable qualification, which is re- 
quired to make our calling and election suie, 
to prove our justification to be real, and to 
render it available at the bar of ji 
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Justifioation includes tbe whale man-Hmind 
and body. They suflbr separation a$ the 
penalty of sin. Their re*union is the result 
oflredemption, and this re*union is rendeired 
absolute. But whether this re-union and 
restoration of our compound being shall b^ 
to us an inestimable gain and Uessingp or an 
irreparable loss and curse, will depend on 
ouc diligence — on the use which we mi^ 
of the means which are placed in our poiwwr, 
and of the qualifications which we cpnel^ 
quently acquirCi Justification in heaven 'j» 
one act, and it is final. It places us in that 
eternal condition which is the final object, 
and. which conveys the full import of the 
teem. Justification in time, is a permanent 
part of the Christian life, which, when it is 
real, is denoted by a growth in godlmess, by 
Mi' increase of those qualifications which ate 
indispensably necessary towards the ei^y-^ 
ment of that justification, which secures to 
us heaven, and a heavenly inheritaiKJB. 

Through this man Christ Jesus, the gjreat 
aind gracious toruth is preached unto you, ^rif. 
the forgiveness of sins. This is a gratuity 
on our part wholly unmerited ; a privilege 
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procured for tis by the inestimable sacrifice 
of the Son of God. In infants, baptisted^ 
and dying before they commit actual sin, 
this gratuity, and all its consequences, in- 
cluding justification in its final import, are 
absolute and unconditional. In adults also^ 
whom, like the penitent thief on the cross, 
the Redeemer is pleased to accept, and to 
call into eternity immediately after such 
acceptance, the gratuity may be considered 
as absolute, no thne being left for ftdfilment 
of conditions. In all ordinary cases, how- 
ever, when forgiveness is imparted, or jus- 
tification conferred, it is a gratuity which 
we did not and could not merit, but it is not 
unconditional. The forgiveness of the Gos- 
pel, and the justification which is the con- 
sequence of such forgiveness, are conferred 
upon us for the express purpose of render- 
ing us meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light ' ; and this meet- 
ness consists in that foith which worketh by 
love : and by Him, i. e. by the blessed Re- 

' Col. i. 1«. 
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dmfww:^ all that bejtieve are Justified from 
all tlHQgi, from which they could not be 
justified by the law of Moses. 

Now the forgiveuess of original and the 
remission of actual ain past, is the foundation 
of justification in every sense; but they who 
are really justified, and who continue in the 
condition in which justification places themt 
must belieye, and they must verily their 
faith by those works which the Gospel cove- 
nant imposes^ and which the grace of the 
Gospel enables us to perform. In reference 
to Abraham, St. James says, ^^ Seest thou 
how fidth wrought with his work99 and by 
works was faith made perfect ^'* Of which 
the simple meaning is, that faith* while it 
produces works, proves that it is perfect. 
There is, indeed, no other proving of a true 
and saving faith. Nor is this attributing to 
man any thing beyond his abiUty. The abi-^ 
lity, indeed, is not in man, but it is supplied 
to him. The whole system of the Gospel 
is provided for the purpose. We are wepk, 
but God's grace in Christ is sufficient for us, 

< Junes ii. 2S. 



I^Vt lui9 dstoin^tth is uiide perfeot in'- our 
weakness, provided we yield our ureakness 
to the guidance of his graee. Many of the 
most violent disputes which disturb the 
peace of the Church might be avoided, if 
we would calmly consider first, the source 
of our salvation, and Isecondly, the means 
•which ore in operation to enable us toBecuiie 
it, In its origin and in its application we 
owe oUr salvation entirely to God's mercy 
in Christ So far as we are ourselves con- 
cerned, our faith has no more merit in the 
aeqidsition than our works. They are both 
indispensable acquisitions, and, if we iete 
willing, vre are enabled to attain both to the 
fidl ex6ent in which they are indispeMably 
R^uired. Our feith fa proved by oirwoAi 
if it be a true and a living faith. 

If our works are really the works of the 
Gospel, those which the Gospel commimds 
and enables us to acquire, they are aa iniUa* 
pensaUe in the progress and in the final 
object of the Christian life^ as the feith of 
ishioh they are the fiuits. In attaining the 
ultimate object of the Christian life-~that 
jtlsttfication which is final, they are more 
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than mere 4iigns of Dntb^^aDbd tiie rewbif ii, 
that the sign is always less th«n the tlmig 
signified^ whereas^ charity, which is a neced- 
Mtry ingredient in all Christian works, is ex- 
pressly declared to be greater even than 
fyiitk and hope. 

Do not suppiose, I beseech yon, that I am 
disposed to degrade faith, and to exah hn- 
loan works above it. They, are not apposed 
to each other. On the contrary, they are 
necessarily combined to the strictest unity. 
Neither our faith nor our workS) nor both 
comlnned, so far as they belong to uS) have 
my saving quaUty or absolute merk in them. 
Salvation, is a ifree gift in Christ, and justifi- 
/oation which entitles or gives us the right 
tp salvation is also a free gift. That we are 
in the way of salvation, and that our justifica- 
tion is real and progressive, is proved by our 
Mnth, which is the gift of Ood m Christ, and 
our faith is proved by its proper fruits, by 
itibe various particulais^ of a holy and re- 
ligious life, for which wie we framed, and to 
nthidb we are dondueted by the grace of the 
<x06peL The Gospel, if we happily seeure 
the spirit' which it gives, and attain 'the 
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practice which it conuneiids^ translates the 
benighted Gentile, the ceremonial Jew, and 
the camalrminded man of the world, into a 
scene altogether new, and justifies them 
fired J from all things, from which they 
could not be justified by the law of naturet, 
by the law of Moses, nor by any code of 
human authority and obligation. 

Thus translated, however^ by the grace 
and preaching of the Gospel into a new 
world, we must conform to its Liws; we 
must acquire the qualifications which are 
suitable to our new relation. We owe this^ 
our new relation, to the mercy c£ God in 
Christ, by us wholly unmerited* We owe 
to the same sacred source the very means 
provided to enable us to secure the object 
proposed to us. These means aie most 
graciously adapted to our condidoi^ and are 
completely calculated to produce the re- 
quisite qualifications. Let us bear in mind 
that these qualifications are, in all (Ordinary 
cases^ indispensable towards the attainment 
of the ultimate object of our profession ; 
which is the salvatmi of our souls. Thwne 
is no opposition between . &ith and worltSi* 
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There is nothing mentorious in dther, so far 
as they are human. In this sense faith is a 
simple assent to some truth which we do 
ncyt see, upon some evidence by which our 
reason is convinced and our assent secured. 
In like manner, apart from the system of 
the Gospel, our best works respect the 
world which we see, and are Umited by time. 
When fiuth rises into that leading gift of 
the Gospel so called, it embraces time and 
eternity, and is especially fixed on that 
heavenly inheritance which is its end and 
its object. 

Tb' such a faith nothing is impossible. 
Thereftire the qualifications which are ne« 
cedsaspy for the enjoyment of that heavenly 
inheritance, will follow to the utmost extent 
in which they are required. They are 
equally the gift of God's grace in Christ. 
They infer no merit in man, and he who is 
enabled to acquire them most completely, 
will feel most intimately, and acknowledge 
most readily, this necessary truth. Still they 
are indispensable. They become an essential 
part of ourselves, moulding, as it were, the 
moral coni^itution ' of our sotils, so as to fit 
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thbm for the sodety of the ' hAaTienfy* Jfe- 
rusalem, of the innumerable company of 
angels, of the general ass^i^ly and Church 
iDf the first bom, which are written in heaTen, 
and of the spirits of just men made 'pexfeot 
in the presence of God the Judge of all \ 
These qualifications are the gift of God^s 
grace. The spirits of just men are made, 
they do not make themselves, per&et Still 
if th^ are veal, these qualifications are k^ 
herentin us« They are acquired by means 
in the operation of which our will and effivets 
co-operate with the Divine grace ; andimtlie 
gracious dispensation of the Gospd, to whiek 
we wholly owe the blessed means and the 
hapt^ effects^ they are counted to us for 
righteousness. An eternal reward is the 
transporting consequence, bestowed as if the 
penitent paJrdoned, purified, perfected by 
the grace of Christ, were really righteous* 

Let us then, my brethren, look with fav 
vent faith to the blessed Redeemer as be 
sits enthroned at the right hand of God, our 
all powerful and all gracious Intercessor. 

. • 1 I 
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Throu^ him. the forgiveness of- ^ina: fate 
•been; liappily {H*eached to va, and we 
.haTe: feanied, I trusty to feel and aoknom^ 
ledge^ that by him all that belieye are now 
rjutrtified from all things^ from which th^ 
could not be justified by any other means. 
'We know that he is abloi and willing as he is 
able^ to save to the uttermost all that come 
onto God through him. The whole mystety 
cf the Gospel was revealed in prophecy, 
and fulfilled, in fact, in order ta render this 
essential truth plain and praotieal. But let 
uksecoUect that, so far as we knowyth^e^is 
diotlmig airbitrary in the terms^ nor absolute 
in the means by which we are redeemed, or 
by which redemption is applied to us indi- 
Yidually. We are saved by grace to the 
exchiisk>n of works in one sense. We are 
saved by works and not by faith in another. 
Thcare is no opposition here. We owe all 
we have, and all we hope for, to the tin- 
merited mercy of God in Christ Jesus our 
Saviour. Faith and woirks ace mbaas by 
which the caving gift >. applied. »d w, ^ 

enabled to enjoy it ; and these means must 
be in active operation until the final object 
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shall be happily secured, until the justifica- 
tion of time be ratified in eternity and con- 
sununated in glory. Thus, my brethren, 
fi>rgetting those things that are behmd, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before — let us press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. 
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The following Discourse proposes to set redemption on a 
Scripture foundation. The Scriptures declare that God 
made and governs the world by the ministry of his Son ; 
that by the influence of the Holy Spirit, purchased for all 
by the humiliation of Christ, he directs each creature to 
the {>urpose of his being. That he accepts the services of 
his creatures, performed by this influence in and through 
the mediation of Christ, their Redeemer and head. That 
he advances them, makes them happy, and draws them 
near to himself, as members of his Son, and for his sake. 
They teach us that Christ did, in a wonderful manner, se- 
parate himself from his Father's glory, and assumed the 
condition of a creature, to take away that infinite distance 
which otherwise would have acted as a bar agunst the 
communication of gratitude or service on the part of the 
creature, and grace, approbation, or blessing on the part of 
the Creator. Thus by humbling himself to become one 
with us, as the first-bom and head of the creation, he con- 
tinues to make us, as his brethren, one with God. They 
teach us that Christ's office of Mediator and Redeemer 
respects angels equally with men, is a part of the original 
plan of Providence, and even preceded creation, as neces- 
sary to give it a purpose. Through his humiliation God 
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communicates of those Divine perfections which would 
otherwise have remained unexercised to that infinite va- 
riety of being which fills the universe ; he connects the 
whole under one head, and unites all things to himself, as 
belonging to his beloved Son, till the purpose of Christ*B 
mediatorial kingdom being aecomplishedf at the consum- 
mation of all things^ the whole design shall be completed, 
the union of the creature with his Maker shall be per- 
fected, and God shall be all in all. 
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SERMON XIV. 



THE PURPOSES AND EFFECTS OF THE MEDIATION OF 

CHRIST. 



Ephes. i. 10. 

Thai in the dispensation oftheftdness of times, he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him. 

That the Christian religion is at present 
professed by a considerable part of man- 
kind, is a simple affirmation of a matter of 
fsLct ; but it is a question of importance, to 
whom we shall ascribe its origin. The 
Scriptures declare it to have come from 
God. And when we consider the time and 
manner of its introduction, we must be con- 
vinced it could not be derived from any 
other fountain. And the singular dispen- 
sation of the Jews, to whom it was first 
offered, who are forced to give their testi- 
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mony to its truth, while they sufflsr as & 
people for their unbelief, is a standing miracle 
to attest its divinity. 

A religion, which comes from, and pre- 
scribes a duty to, God, must be able to con^ 
municate, in truth must deliver, whatever is 
proper to be known, or believed, concerning 
his nature, and the worship most acceptable 
to him/ God is incomprehensible in his 
nature, unsearchable in his perfeetion8« 
Reason can decide nothing positively con- 
cerning him. With humility we must re- 
ceive, with fidth rely, on that account of 
himself, which he hath thought fit to be im- 
parted. 

The Scriptures, which contain an authen^' 
tic history of our religion, describe God to 
be that perfect Being, who made and pre* 
serves all things, and conducts his creatures^ 
each to th^ perfection and happiness of his 
nature. Thus far reason accomp^es reve- 
lation. From the unity of design and be* 
nevolent tendency of Providmce, it discovers 
God to be one, powerfol, and good. 

Now eveiy creature, as we shall shew^ 
needs the divine assistance, to carry it on to 

7 
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the. perfection of ita natiirei and yet there la 
such an infinite distance between the Cxeon 
tor and the highest created being, that we 
cannot in imagination account how any com-* 
munication can exist between them, of duty 
on the one part^ or benefit on the other ; 
aiftd had the Scriptures afforded no other in*' 
formation^ we must have despaired of eye? 
being able to discover how to please Qodt 
Of to ha;ve any claim to his regard. 

But they reveal a wonderfol and importao); 
truth concerning God, which, whUe it imr 
presses awe, must encourage us to*esert ourr 
selves in attaining the perfection of our na^ 
ture, that we may become capable of thc 
happiness laid up for those who please hinu 
While they strongly insiat that God is one^ 
they teach uss that in the Godhead there 
are three persons, who, with a perfect unity 
of design, co-operate in the works of crea- 
tion, led^nptimi, and sanctiJ&<3^tion,^-*«t|iat 
glorious plan which has the progressive p^> 
feetion and bappinesf of the uqiverae for it« 
object. These three pers(»iS4 , are distin- 
guished by the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, or Spirit ; not as if this divtinc- 
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tion o<»iy^ed an adequate notion of thcnr 
relation to eaeh other, but as giviag the 
most complete idea of which we are capaUe, 
of their sameness of substance and necessary 
unicm. The Father, the fountain of being, 
through the ministry of his Son, made, go- 
v^m^ and blesses Si things, and is in Ito 
reconciling the world to himsel£ The Son 
took on himself the condition of a servant, 
to make the creature capable of receiving 
the influj^ice of the Holy Spirit * ; to restore 
and justify those who fall ; to make the ser« 
vices of all acceptable, and raise them up 
to communion with God his Father. The 
Holy Spirit comes down and dwells in them, 
thus become members of Christ, and, by the 
mild influence of his grace, directs them in 
all holiness of life and conversation. 

Now reason has nothing to do with this 
discovery. It is not in its province, it is not 
to be judged by its rules. In vain shall we 
attempt to confine the nature of an incom- 
prehensible Being to the reveries of igno- 
rance ; or to judge of his government or at- 

^ Eph. ii. 18. 
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tnbutes, from any analogy with things within 
the limits of. human understanding. For 
any thing we can determine, this very dis- 
tinction of persons may be a necessary attri- 
bute of perfection. We are only concerned 
for a complete imity of design, and those 
Scriptures, which discover the one, insist 
positively on the other. 

That the opinion of a distinction of per^ 
soms in the Godhead contains no n^ot^Bdry 
absurdity, is evident from the history of phi- 
losophy. As far as we are acquaints with 
tii^e heathen theology, aU, except Socrates, 
had no decided opinion of Deity, bat that it 
w#8 some blind active power, which first set 
matter or the universe in motion. Socrates, 
as he is made to deUver himself in the writ- 
ings of Plato, conceived God to be a deli- 
berating, good, and perfect unndy which, 
under a similar distinction of Bdng with 
that which our holy religion has since re- 
vealed, made and governs all things. He 
says he learned thk; doctrine from others : 
probably his master had received it from the 
Jews, then numerous in Egypt. But this 
ray of light was soon absorbed in the dark- 
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Bess of faitaUsnii till Christ oame, briogmg life 
and immortality to light by his Gospel. 

We urge not this in aid of revelation ; for 
its doctrines, standing on the foundation of 
God's word, need not support from man; 
but to shew how improperly that is said to 
contradict reason, the very conjeefaure of 
which, suggested by whom we know noty 
was eagerly embraced by him, who carriied 
human reason to its greatest height, and ImmI 
humility and candour to listen to its genuind 
dictates^ 

The passages of Scripture which declare 
the divinity of our Saviour, with which tibat 
of the Holy Spirit is connected, are famiikiaiP 
to the pious inquirer. I shall just observe 
that those which speak of him as a man are 
easily reconciled with the belief of Ids Divi* 
nity. But not one passage that intimates his 
coming down from heaven, his bang before 
Abraham was, his enjoying of glory ^th the 
Father before the wmld began, and many 
other of like import, can be reconciled with 
the supposition of his being the natural aon 
of Joseph. Farther, in the several conver^ 
sationst which our Saviour held with tlie 
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Jews; and in his answer to the High-Priesf b 
adjuration^ concemmg the diaracter which 
he assumed, the const^uit conclusion was, 
that he ascribed Divinity to himself. And 
do we pretend to understand those expres* 
sions better than those to whom, and for 
whose purpose, the Spirit of truth addressed 
them ? Or dare we apply them to a mere 
man ? And if our Saviour was not a mere 
man, but was able to bear, was in truth 
bruised for, our iniquities; if the chastise- 
ment of our peace could be laid on him, 
Ihetif as we shall prove» we must condude 
him to be Light of Light, very God of vevy 
God. But this doctrine is so opposite to 
what had the name of philosophy, or wis^ 
dom, when it was published to the world, is 
m itsdif so wonderAil, yet explains so fully 
the whole of God's government of his ciea- 
tures» as to force us to derive it from inspi- 
raticm alone. 

We are then, without daring to intrude 
Mir conjectures into the Divine nature, or 
ipiquiring how it can thus be, to believe on 
the testimony of the Scriptures, that there 
exists in three persons, indissolubly united, 
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one supreme Ixml^ who made, preaerres, 
restores, and leads on to perfection unrrersai 
being* And that it may produce its proper 
effect on our heart and conduct, it is our 
duty to examine, if this account of the me- 
thod, which revelation declares God hatli 
taken to gather together all things in Christ, 
be agreeable to the goodness and wisdom of 
an aU-perfect Being, as far as he has thou^it 
fit to discover himself to us. 

Created being may be distinguished ihto 
body and spirit ; the first capable of fbtm 
and motion, the second of will and power elf 
moving. These qualities, respeetively, in 
some eert^n degree, are essentiaDy life- 
rent in matter and spirit ; because withoiit 
them, or deprived of them, they eanAot be 
said to exist ; though they may nndet any 
possible variety or proportion. Could We 
suppose a spirit to preserve its substance, 
when deprived of the power of moving, we 
can imagine only of it as of a portion of inert 
matter. Could we hnagine a portion of 
matter endowed with the power of wiUing 
motion, we must suppose that it has ceased 
to be matter ; because it has lost that instru- 
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Hientality, winch forms tbe constitutioii of 
snatter. 

All thinking beings exert certain power ; 
all bodies have certain forms, and are capa- 
ble of receiving certain unpressions : but 
every particular being is created for a deter- 
mined purpose, or to assume some particular 
statical ; and, to attributes of general being, 
faas qualities superadded^ which fit it for tbe 
purpose it is designed to serve. Thus all 
,t)ie am^ng properties of Ught» its Meeting 
.^btiUy, its velocity that moeks^ calculation, 
»th9Ugh eyery day subjected tjo fWlTt isenwe, 
rond tortured by our instrum^itfi/are cucum- 
stttices which imagination cannot take in. 
Our wisest conclusion concerning themis, 
thai God hath in lights selected a certain 
portion of matter as an instrument to enliven, 
to lay open, and render us^iul the various 
wonders of his creation* But these efieots 
cannot be supposed to be necessarily uniijed 
to. any possible form, or portion of matter. 
They depend on the will of God, and in 
eveiy instance are produced immediately by 
his ppwerj and directed by his wisdom. We 
Qiay affirm this of all the other distii^uishing 
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properties of matter, eletitrkity) magnedsio, 
the growth of plants and animals ; all l^t 
variety, by which this visible system is oom** 
pacted into one whole^ as a complicated 
machine for the exercise of those beings to 
whom it is allotted. 

Again^ a certain proportion of active 
power is necessary in every spirit^ or think- 
ing being« The soul of man is capable, in a 
certain degree, of resolving to act, and of 
moving the body in consequence of its re^ 
solution* But that particular determina* 
tion» or degree of activity, which distin^ 
guishes one thinking being from another, 
angels from men, and man from man, is a 
particular gift or attribute, bestowed to fit 
the individual, or kind, for filling its place 
in the creation. And as every particular 
portion of matter must, as a mere instru* 
ment, be conducted by Divine power to its 
purpose, so the same power must direct 
every thinking being to its purpose. It is 
true we hear much of the laws of nature ; 
but whenever we imagine them to be dis- 
tinct from the will of God, we use words 
without knowledge. No law can execute 
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itsd£i A law k only the dedaration of the 
legislator's mil, in a particular case ; and to 
foe executed requkes the same power, either 
immediate or in resort, which it required 
when first enacted. A law of nature is only 
the ordinary method, in which God con^ 
ducts the universal system of things. 

But herein do material and thinking be- 
ings di^r. The first, as mere instruments 
of the second, are carried necessarily to the 
use and perfection of their nature^ by a Di* 
vine power impressed on them. The se« 
cond are intended for ratimal happiness 
and progressive perfection. Therefi>re, 
though all their powers come fi'om God> 
and the proper direction of them» as we 
shall explain, be under the influence of his 
Holy Spirit, so that we cannot say we have 
any co>-operating power, they yet have a 
co-operating will^ by which they may sub- 
mit or refiise to obey this Divine secret ui« 
fluence. Though unequal to the perform-- 
anoe, they may be willing to be led on to 
what is good. Thus the man in the Gos* 
pel, when commanded to stretch out his 
withered hand, m the earnestness of his 
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attempt found strength to do it. And in 
the more or less perfect agreement of the 
will with God s directing Spirit conast the 
different degrees of perfecticm in the vanous 
ranks of rational beings. What is merdhr 
the effect of power ofg»ce give. c»»>t 
be merit in any being. It is the leadinen 
with which they su£fer themselves to be led 
in the ways of obedience, which Ckkl ao- 
cepts, and imputes as righteousness throu^ 
a Mediator. This different economy aiu- 
eth from the essential difference between 
matter and spirit. Matter is only an mstro- 
ment^ or the means of the activity of think* 
ing beings. It cannot in imagination have 
any purpose terminating in itself; it must, 
in all its operations, be necessarily pa«dve, 
moving only as it is moved. But thinkiilg 
substances, being formed for improvement; 
whence their happiness is to arise, must, in 
desire, at least, co-operate with God's good"' 
ness, in bringing about this improvement. 
While, therefore, matter follows the law 
impressed on it, mind must be free, and if 
free, capable of doing amiss, or of opposing 
itself to God s Spirit. 
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In 'this view of body and spirit, which 
refere aU their distinguishing properties and 
fxiwers ([^exertion to God, Scripture agrees 
with sound philosophy. For in God all 
lire, and move, and have their being. He 
alone enlivens nature ; he directs each being 
to its purpose ; he clothes the grass of the 
field ; he feeds the fowls of the air. A spar- 
raw falls not to the ground but by his will ; 
nay, he numbers the very hairs of our head. 
Deprived of his providence, creation would 
resolve into its primitive nothmg. His 
power expands every plant, directs every 
element. To every being capable of deli- 
beration he must present the good, and in* 
fuse strength to pursue it. 

Now since every rational being, to haVe a 
elaim to happiness, must be free to accept 
this grace of God, by which he improves 
and prepares himself for happiness ; because 
otherwise he would want that merit on 
which his claim is supposed to rest ; there 
is danger lest he choose wrong, and act in 
opposition to the Divine influence. And 
whatever may be the case in other systems, 
we have woeful experience that men, at 

Bb 
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least, have preferred death to life, because 
their deeds are evil. 

In truth, since created being must labour 
under an inherent weakness, and continue 
to be essentially imperfect^ of itself it can* 
not hare any merit or worth before God. 
But how is this defect, which cleaves to ore* 
ation, to be remedied ? How is man, nay, 
how is the highest archangel, to be pure 
before God ? ^* Behold, he putteth no trust 
in his saints ; yea, the heavens are not dean 
in his sight*/' What, indeed, have the 
most esalted beings which they have not 
received? After all the gifts and all the 
powers they are capable of have been be* 
stowed on them, the weakness, the tendency 
to their primitive nothing, as creatuses, 
must continue to draw them back, must 
check every effort towards real goodness. 

In this state of things how are God s peiv 
feet holiness and the creature's emptiness 
to be reconciled ? How is the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, so necessary for building us 
in holiness, to be applied ? How is that 

• Job XV. 15. 
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union, which is to connect all parts of the 
universe to each other, and to the Father, 
to be brought about? Yet without this 
union we cannot conceive a purpose in cre- 
ation worthy of its Author, The wide ejc- 
tension of those infinite perfections, and 
that unspeakable happiness which existed 
from eternity in God, which creation was 
intended to communicate, in the highest 
possible degree, to the greatest possible 
number of beings, must have continued for 
ever suspended. The creature of itself can* 
not approach to GodL If the purpose be 
gained. Divine goodness must condescend 
to it. Human reason could neither dis- 
cover the want nor contrive a remedy.. . /^^ 
BTOst apply to God's word for all necessary 
information respecting it. There we find 
that the gradual improvement and final hap- 
piness of created being entered into the 
plan of creation, and has been continually 
carrying on through a Mediator, tiU, in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, all 
things in Christ shall be gathered together 
in one, and God shall be all in all. 

In the Scriptures we are taught that the 

Bb 2 
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creation and the goyemment of dll things 
have been gir^i for an inheritance to Christ, 
the eternal Son of Grod, the second person 
in the blessed Trinity \ That all things 
were created by him and for him ; and that 
they are upheld by the word of his power \ 
That he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist **. That by taking on himself 
the form of a man, and dying to redeem the 
world, he not only hath taken away the 
guilt of siuy and that impurity whidi must 
cleave to the best actions of the highest 
created being, but by purchasing for all a 
title through faith in him, their Head, to 
the influence of his Holy Spirit, he hath 
given their obedience a positive holiness 
and merit before his Father, of which by 
natiu^ it was incapable. To please God, all 
things must be viewed in Christ, all crea«- 
tures must be perfected in him. They are 
his heritage, his work, and for his sake they 
are sanctified. He presents them to his 
Father as his brethren, purified by the Holy 

" Job V. 22. xvi. 15. * Cd. i. 16, 17. 

^ H«b. i. 3. 
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Spirit. Thu8 his beneyolent office of Me* 
diator and Restorer of all things, ariseth out 
of his relation to them as Governor and 
Head. 

Now the progressive perfection of created 
being, on which their happiness depend^ 
must be produced by Divine grace working 
in their hearts ; but of this they are capable 
only in consequence of Christ's having as- 
sumed their nature ; for otherwise the infi- 
nite distance between them and God must 
have been an insuperable bar between them 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. The 
communication, therefore, of this Divine in- 
fluence, is an invaluable privilege purdiased 
for us by the humiliation of Christ. The 
Holy Spirit dwells in us as members of 
Christ, and by his mild influence directs us 
in the way of God's favour, which Christ 
hath opened for us. We rejoice him by our 
obedience, we grieve Mm by our folly. 
Whatever we do that is well-pleasing to 
God is the effect of his grace; whatever 
evil we commit proceeds from our folly in 
not hearkening to his voice. God^ by his 
Spirit, can dwell only with the pure ; but 
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of oiirselves we can lay in no claim to pnrity, 
nor be fit temples of the Holy Ghost : only 
by our justification through Christ, and by 
his havmg condescended to call us brethren, 
dare we pray or look up for his assistance. 
For as Christ's immediate creatures and sub* 
jects, the whole of our restoration, and our 
capacity for receiving the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, depend on our 
being his members, and the redeemed of his 
love. The only merit which men or angels 
can possess before God, is the allowing of 
themselves to be carried by hie Spirit to the 
perfection and happiness of their nature. 
^Wheki'we obey him, he sanctifies our affec- 
tibha, and promotes in us that teachable 
frame of mind, to which redemption and 
justification in Christ are promised. 

We may certainly conclude, that wh^ 
ever at any time appears as a link of that 
chain of providence, which connects the 
whole of created beings each one with the 
othe^, and all with God, must have entered 
into, must have made a part q£, the original 
disposition of things. If a Mediatot was 
necessary to give a purpose to creation, or 
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to restore all things^ that humiliation, by 
which Christ took on him the office, must 
have been resolved on from the beginning. 
Afterthoughts can have no place in the 
Divine councils. Before any thing was 
made God foresaw every possible contin- 
gency, the &lling away of some> the neces-^ 
sity of grace to all, and arranged the plan 
of providence accordingly, throughout sue* 
oessive eternity ; and as with God no time 
is future, the humiliation of Christ, on which 
the whole is built, must have produ<;ed its 
effects before the foundation of the world. 
By taking on himself the Ibim of a creature, 
he* made creation an object worthy of Divipe 
^wer ; by humbling himself to be thd £rs|t- 
bom and head of all creatures, he purchased 
for them the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, 
by which their services became acceptable 
to his Father. He restores them when they 
ftill, he covers their want of righteousness 
by his merits. 

Through him the angels find favour he£me 
God; for without him the purest seraph 
might be charged with folly. Through him 
frail man finds repentance and grace ; in 

7 
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hjsxk he can look to God for bleosintgii to hea^* 
Yen for ha^^iness. 

Thus the whole of creation is neocBsaiily 
linked with the humiliation of Christ, the 
Scm of God. We know not but the uniyerse 
might have continued a blank throughout 
eternity, had not he resolved to himfale 
himself into the condition of a creature^ to 
restore such as might falli to putchase fbs 
all, as for his brethren, the sanctifying influx 
ence of the Holy Spirit* For this purpose^ 
a. purpose infinitely condescending in God^ 
though the highest that respects created 
being, Christ was manifested in the Aeak^ 
that he jnight converse with and sofier fi)r 
us. And hence we may understand in what 
sense man is said to be made in the image 
of God ; because made in that fcnn and with 
that coni^tution of nature which Christ, he* 
fore the foundation of the worlds had deter- 
mined to assume. When he appeared as 
our Redeemer, he took on him the form of 
a man ; but at man's creation he had first 
bestowed that form on him. 

Thus instead of the imperfect service of 
men and angels, God accepts of the obedi* 
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enoe of liis Son, in whom he is reconci&ig 
the world to himself. Thusy by the infitr- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the creature doth 
what God condescends to accept, through the 
mediation of his Son. By this Divine phtfi 
the whole creation is raised up to God ; for 
Christ has not disdained to call us brethren^ 
that the love, wherewith God loves him; 
m^ht bein us also% and that his joy mi^it 
be fulfilled in those who beUeve in him^. 
God views the actions of his creatures and 
accepts their services, in Christ their he^dl 
He loves them as he loves his Son'; hb 
makes them perfect in one, by being in 
Christ, and Christ in them ; for all that are 
tiie Son's are the Father's, and aU that are 
the.Eather's are the Son's, and the Son is 
glorified^ in his redeemed creature. Throu^* 
faith in him our sins are blotted out ; 1^ his 
free obedience our failings are forgotten in^ 
his Sufferings for us. The adorations of the 
heavenly host, the nmiistry of the angels^ 
however in themseives ftdl of weakness j 

• John xvii. 26. ' Ibid. xvii. 1». ' * IbM. xv5. SS. 

* Ibid. xvii. la 
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Offered up by Christ, tbeir head, acquire a 
merit before God) and entitle them to an in- 
crease of happiness. 

But when we search into the mystery of 
God made manifest in the fleshy reason, it is 
said, recoils, and rejects the incredible asaer^ 
tion. To this we answer, we are not to dis^ 
pute the extent of Gods goodness; it is 
above reason, andrefiises to be bounded by her 
rules ; it is a secret lliing, which belongs to 
God ^ ; feith alone can apprehend it. But hfe, 
who is of God, shall know that this doctrine 
is divine, and able to make him wise unto 
salvation. But the revelation c^ it is indis* 
sohibly oonnected with our everlasting hap- 
piness* Let him then who spurns it £rodi 
him, because he cannot comprehend God*s 
mercy, point but a surer way of securing 
happiness at the last. If Christ be, indeed, 
the way, if the Holy Spirit be the guide, 
certainly we cannot fail of salvation. Will 
reason say as much ? but she hews out cash 
terns that can hold no water ; she . spends mo« 
ney, produceth arguments, for what profiteth 

VDeut. xxix. Sd. 
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not. She bewilders the man where there is 
no Toad, and suffers him to drop at last into 
the pit of destruction. 

But though the secret things of God are 
not to be curiously pried into, because above 
reason ; they are not, therefore, contrary to 
reason. We are sure God made the world. 
Here is Divine condescension, we may say. 
even to nothing ; £or nothing had existence 
till his word spoke all things into being. 
And why should the humiliati(Mi of Christ, 
in order to make the creature capable of 
receiving the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
which of itself it could not receive^ and to 
ipise^t up to, and unite it with the Father, 
be more unworthy of Divine majesty, than 
the woric of creation? Shall creation be 
allowed to be an object of divine power^ and 
shall the advancement, the building up, and 
restoring of all things^ to be objects of God s 
government, be unbecoming of Divine good- 
ness ? Do we not in this judge of God 
impiously by ourselves ? Yet his ways are 
higher than our ways, and his thoughts are 
unsearchable by our understanding. 

When all things were not, Divine power 
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humbled itself to fonn them. Why, when 
once dignified by being the work of God, 
should the perfecting of their nature be un« 
worthy of Divine goodness ? That ^economy 
cannot be unworthy of God, by which alone 
the creatures of his bounty can be exalted 
to a situation worthy of his care. The 
weakness, the emptinesa inseparable from 
created being, must have kept the highest 
angel at an infinite distance from God» with* 
out any bond of union, without any capacity 
for receiving the Divine influence, both 
which are necessary for making his services 
acceptable, without a possibiUty of reconci*^ 
liation, should he ever ofiend against his 
duty. These difficulties are removed; the 
creature's weakness ib supported by grace ; 
our imperfections are reconciled to God's 
purity through the humility of Jesus, who 
is become for us " the Lord our righteous- 
ness . 

And if a Saviour be necessary for reconcil- 
ing all things to God, we are sure he himself 
must be a perfect being. No created being 

^ Jerem. xziii. 6. 
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can in this sense be a Mediator between 
God and his creature; for he himself mudt 
need a reconciliation ** The creature can 
possess nothing, but what each has sepa-* 
rately ree^ved. He, who has been liberally 
dealt with, must owe for himself as full and 
liberal a service. He can return to God 
only what is due on his own account ; he 
can, therefore, do nothing for the salvation 
of a fellow-creature ; the purchase of a soul 
he must let alone f6r ever. But, indeed, 
God is so holy, and such an infinite distance 
is placed between him and his highest crea« 
ture, as puts it out of the power of the 
latter, of himself, to do what is well^pleasing 
to God. Imperfection is so attached to 
whatever is not God, that the most perfect 

« 

* The great purpose of a Mediator is to draw the crea- 
ture up to and unite it with its God. But to gain this end, 
the highest created being needs a Mediator as much as 
the meanest. The creature only becomes capable of re* 
ceivii:^ the influence of the Holy Si»rit, by which ibis 
union is perfected, through their adoption to be the sons, 
the children of God. But this privilege must be commu- 
nicated to them by the humiliation of the eternal Son of 
God himself, in his partaking of their nature, and consider^^ 
ing them as his members, as his brediren. 
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service of the highest creature must he sane^ 
tified by grace^ and viewed in a Mediator^ 
to become an offering worthy of God, In 
this sense, therefore, an ardiangel needs a 
Mediator between him and God equally with 
man. To restore, to advance universal na- 
ture, and make it one with God, must be the 
work of him, who himself is one with God, 
even Jesus Christ, in whom are aU things^ 
by whom are all things. 

The Scriptures reveal this original dignify 
of Christ, his condescending humiliation, and 
the extensiveness of its effects. The Apos- 
tle tells us, that, in the dispensation of the 
ftilness of times, God hath in Christ, even 
in him, gathered together in one, all things 
which are in heaven, and which are in earth; 
He was in the world, and the world wafi 
made by him. He was in the form of Godf 
and thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God. To him all things have been commit* 
ted, to be made, restored, and perfected. 

In what a noble point of view doth this 
place Divine goodness ! Creation was not 
necessary to add to God's happiness ; but 
when resolved on in the eternal coundis, 
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the Son of God condescended to empty him- 
self of his glory to make it an object worthy 
of dirine apporobation. All beings have 
merit, all things are good, only when viewed 
in Christ. He gives worth, he imparts dig- 
nity to all; he stands between the crea- 
ture and God, and by humbling himself to 
them, he draws them up to himself and his 
Father. Well may Angels desire to look 
into the mystery of redemption ; for their 
wannest adorations, their most cheerful ser* 
vices, become acceptable only in and through 
Chffifit their head. 

And surely if Divine care can have an ob* 
jecty it must be the perfection and happiness 
ef 'Universal creation: and the method by 
which this was to be accomplished must 
have been part of the original plan of Provi* 
denoe^ Such an important step in the Di- 
vine economy could never have depended 
on the casual falling away of any particular 
rank of creature. It was bound up with 
the very notion of creation. We see every 
creature must be led to the purpose of its 
being by the Spirit of God ; but Christ must 
assume the nature of a creMure, to make it 
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capaUe -of -Divine infla^Me* His :Iiiiiiittuif 
tioxii therefor^ makeb <n-ealion a woik wpr^ 
thy of God. Through him all things u 
heaven and earth afe gathered tegethar; hd 
is that bond of union, which connects then: 
ip one, that invigoratii^ power wlddb raiqes^ 
Uiem up to God ; therefore at the mone :q£ 
Jesufi let every knee bow, of things in kaavoH 
and things in earth"", and thii^ under! the 
earth; and let every tongue ccmfeas* tbttt: 
Jesu9 Christ is Lord to the glory 6£ God^i 
the. Father* For he who honoweth;itfaai 
Spn hoxK>uredi the Father ; he whd dbtt^j 
the Holy Spirit of grace, pleaseth the Fath^n.^ 
W^ se^ not up one Person against the othto; : 
we woiiphip not one in preferenoe -to'thn- 
other. In Christ we bless God thelBaAer^f 
as the fountain of aU we have and hopefinr; * 
in beifi^ led by the Holy Spirit yte tuhnsk ' 
ourselves to God. 

We say Christ, irora the beguming^ 
bled J^t^eelf to bliess and advance .Hi 
tures. The effects of his love were &ifc Arbm 
thfyfOQiMmt of ereiAian^ in putdumig' f&r 
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theitf the nfluence of the Spirit of Grace/ 
in'proeariDg fy^ovr and acceptance fi>r that 
infinity of bein^, which fills the universe. 
In tins sense he was the Lamb slain fi*om the' 
fiHindation of the world. Angels were ac- 
cepted in him, saints trusted in him ; through 
Um sinners were pardoned, by him all things 
w«re mnted in one. If we consider creation, 
all things were made by him ; if the natural 
euptiness of things, advantage is taken of it, 
to fiD all with the fulness of Christ. Such 
n the depth of the riches both of the wis* 
dom and knowledge of God« His judgments 
are, indeed, unsearchable, and his ways past 
finding out. The weakness of the creature 
beeomes the means of its exaltation ; to raise 
us up, Christ humbled himself to our con- 
dition. He emptied himself of glory, that 
we might be filled with grace ; he submitted 
to infirmity, that we might be perfected 
thraogh faith. Angels are accepted, men 
restored ; all creatures in heaven and earth 
are blessed for Ins sake. 

We cannot tell in what various ways our 
Saviour's sufferings here on earth might 
have been contrived by Divine wisdom to 

c c 
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profit/ in fact, might have heea subjected to 
the notice of other parts of the ereafcioo ; or 
how a little leaven (little I mean only in re^ 
pect of the scene) mi^t have been made to 
leaven the whole lump. Perhaps the scene 
of Christ's sufferings was fixed among the 
lowest of rational beings, because of the 
readiness with which their efifects could be 
extended to other ranks. Angels we know 
Weve employed in the gracious errand, on 
which he appeared. They attended on his 
mi£ferings \ they were witnesses of his resur- 
'veotion} they did not come down; they 
Were not with him on a slight occasion^ It 
becomes us not impertinently to seardi inbo 
iftikigs, which, at present, are kept hid firem 
us. The highest angel cannot oompreh«id 
the nature of God, nor understand his ways, 
nor the workings of his providence. But the 
design of revelation is to stir us up^ to appre- 
hend, by a holy life, the salvation whieh is 
in Christ Jesus: and surdy it would be 
madness for such helpless ^orant craaiuies 
to refttse the salvation necessary for us, be- 
cause' we cannot fathom the goodness dis- 
played in faiS' humilwtioo. 
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We may diseorer^ that we, in particulw:, 
ore of ouraelyet unable to keep God's la^Wy 
or to make atonement when we offend 
agamst it. We cannot, in imagbation, 
feign how any created bmng can atone for 
the sins of another, or reconcile frailty with 
perfection; or how, without a Mediator^ the 
highest creature's best services can be ae- 
eepted before God, But suppose only 
Chiist, the Son of God, to take the office on 
him, and we have strength, benevoleneet aDod 
worth equal to the burden* The crieation, 
before it was in being, was allotted to him 
'for his inheritance. All was given into his 
' hands to be made, perfected, and presented 
as an acceptable offering, through graces to 
God his Father, We are his workmanship, 
we, through him, are pinified from all sin* 
•ildness to please the living God. 

Let not the soomer mock at the humilia* 
tien of Christ) for however little he maiy 
reckon of man in pajcticular^ (and yet he, 
whom divine wisdom thought fit to create, 
md for whom Divine love hath submitted 
to sufibr, cannot be of amaU account) we 
find Christ's Mediatarshif)i had univtfsal 

c c2 
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gfl^ce for its purpose. CieaUop lwfk» vp to 
bim for the reconciling of infinite holiness 
with invincible imperfection. And surely 
nothing can be more encouragiAg to that 
holy life^ which leads to happiness, than a 
firm persuasion of the Divine love manifested 
ipt Christ Jesus. Are we weak ? he is strong* 
Do we unwittingly offend ? in him we have 
an Advocate, whom the Father will hear, 
who cannot, plead in vain for fiivour. Do 
we £ear, because we are firail, and God i$ 
holy? let us reflect, that Christ purifies ftom 
all sin those who liear him ; that in him, our 
Head, no unrighteousness shall be imputed 
to i;s. Are we afraid of temptation ? let us 
pray that God, for Christ's sake, would send 
his Holy Spirit to guide us by his grace, and 
dweU in our hearts by faith. 

Thus reconciled to God, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus, and walking 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit^ we 
shall go on firom grace to grace, firom one 
d^ree of perfection to another, till we ap* 
pear before God to inherit the kifogdom 
prepared for . those who know* God. and Im 
Christ,, before the foundation of the worfd. , 
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And tiow ought such reflectionis to entou- 
rage those, to whctoi hath been cottittiit^ 
ted the dispensation of these glad tidings 
to their brethren, in the faithfttl discharge 
of their duty ! May they not in the execu- 
tion, depend on His support, whose gospel 
they declare ; on His grace to favour theit 
success, whose pardon they proclaim? Christ 
crucified may be a stumbling-block to those 
who are without ; but he is our glbi'y.' His 
cross may fiimish a subject of raaieiy to the 
scomer; but the pious Christian fixes all his 
hopes, founds all his expectations oh it: 
And it is our pecuUar advantage, that while 
we comply with our duty in searching dili- 
gently into the Gospel, that we may be able 
to teach others its saving truths, we insensi- 
bly acquire more adequate notions of the 
great mystery, and, in proportion, more en- 
couragement and strength, to live up to the 
terms of salvation therein offered. 

But where I ought to hear and learn, I will 
not insinuate advice. May God prosper his 
Gospel of peace in our hands, that we, with 
all cottraritted to our care, may be found in 
Christ, not trusting in our own righteous- 
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Thus he fitted himself for becoming the Maker and 
Restorer of all things. By accepting to be their head, he 
made creation ^worthy of God, — ^wortl^ of receiving the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, by which they please God« . 

He becomes the merciful High-Priest, the Mediator 
between God and his creatures. 

He gives merit to their services ; he atones for their 
faults. 

His voluntary obedience procures their acceptance and, 
reward. 

Hence a created being cannot be a Mediator. 

He cannot draw the creature near to God. 

He cannot purchase for it, or apply to it, the influence 
of the Holy Spirit 

Owing his highest exertions on his own account, he 
cannot communicate merit to others. 
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tfaeir opinions were, probably, tnfhienced by their Pagan 
associations/ 

Warburton, in the ninth Book of the Dhine legation of 
Moses, maintains the same opinion with his usual decision. 
He expressly refers to the sacrifice of Cain and Abel. He 
considers them as being " under the guidance and govern- 
ment of natural religion,** and '' that die lite was first 
dictated by natural reason.*' He repeatedly fortifies his 
argument by exhibiting sacrifices as significative and ex- 
pressive actions — ^as a natural language, in short, by which 
the sacrificer expressed gratitude or contrition, &c. 

Mr. Davison, in an Enquiry into the Origin and Exietd 
(ff Primiiive Sacrifices, and Mr. Benson, Master of liie 
l\sffiple, have recently come forward in support of Oxe 
same side of the question. I mean not to enter formally 
into this dispute* My sole purpose is to state shortly itt 
this Note, in support of the passage of my sermon to 
which the note refers, why I agree with those distitt« 
gniidied Ditines who maintain the Divine institution of 
sacrifice. See Jeremy Taylor's Doctor DMtanlium^ 
Book ii. ch. 3. Oloster Ridley's sermon on the Origvt and 
Use of Saerifice, being the first of four sermons oh tki 
ihctrine of the lord's Supper. Dr. Kennicotf s celebmled 
DtsnsrMfoti, and Magee's Discourses and Diseertations on 
Atonement and Sacrifice. 

• I peif€|ptly agree with Bishop Warburton,*that sacrifices 
were sigmficative and expressive actions— that ^ in Che 
purity of the flint institutiou of sacrifice, striking the de*- 
voted animal was an action naturally significative.'' And* 
the signification which the Bishop supplies is suffieiendy 
reasonable, *« I confess, O my God, that I deserve death 
for nyy Irahegressiona.'^ If an authoritative mstitutiim be 
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allowed ;. and if the iiMititutor waign the natune and the 
signification of the ceremonial action, then that aptioa 
will become^ by the influence of the moat powerful asso- 
ciatiooa, auch aa we may in common language denominate 
naturally significative* But " that the rite was first dijQ- 
tated by nutwral reason,'^ and that Cain and Abel in their 
respective services were " under the guidance of nalut^al 
reHgion," appear to me to be positions altogether g^tni^ 
tpua. If sacrifice were in any respect a service dictated 
hy leason, and therefore grounded on natural religion^ it 
would not only be of perpetual obligation^ an4 tberefoie 
of fprce under the Gospel ; but in the Levitical in^titntion 
a paft of the obligation would be clearly grounded oa the 
9ata?al principle, or the oUigation of that pnnK^fpla^w^ 
in some respect be generally apparent* Xt^s the insj^tu^* 
tipo'Qf the Sabbath is partly positivei pactly ritnsli an4 
partly moral. Therefore we find it attache^.to ^bem^pri 
law;.and» with certain important changea,r sngy;eBtad by 
ciroumstances, it continues to.be enforced under Iki^e pi^sp^U 
St^Paul, Heb, ix. 22, says, *^ And almost all tI^ngS|a|[;e 
by the law purged with- blood ; and without shedding of 
blood is no remission." This indicates moat d^idedly a 
positive institution, or a position of revealed religion which 
reason did not and could not discover, in any prineiple of 
our nature; and which reasonj left to itself, certainly cai^ 
not comprehend. The same Apostle» UeL x.4, Baya«. " For 
it is not possible that the blood <^ bulls and >of gji^ats shoidd 
take away sins.*' The Jews very evidently tbqught it c^ouJdj 
and they thought so not from any Ans^ural pHii^iplei but 
&om their confidence in a, ])ivine ipBtitiMioi;^ from national 
associations, and from* hereditafy feeling. The BKunent 
that the truth is brought, as tbe Apostle here bvingji it. 
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Iiefore the mmd, ita force is peieehred. Therefore itM- 
lows, <^ neceseary consequence, that aaimai sacrifiee was 
no human inyention« At least it must be granfted on the 
Apostle's authority that it rests on no principle of natuml 
rdigi<m or of natural reason. 

The greatest stress has been hid in this contiOTerqr on 
the silence of Moses in the Book of Genesis with respect 
to the original institution of sacrifice. Much greater staes 
has been laid on this argument than it merits, even if this 
deDce is as great as it is supposed to be, and much gveatar 
than the analogy of Scripture will warrant* The history 
of the Levitical instituticms was written as they oiigiaaled.; 
and IJierefore the description is minute and gfuphical in 
all the essential particulars* There was no written Ustsqf 
of the Patriarchal institutions till die Book uf Gomsib 
was composed. They were generally known only tkou^ 
the medium of traditicm, and of tiiose observances whicli 
were continued by succession from father to son fmn die 
period of their first institution* In collecting into & wbMbd 
record the Patriarchal traditions we have no tight to ex- 
pect the same minuteness of detail as in rdating oonfaem- 
poraneous occurrences, which were committad to writing 
for the express purpose of directing the conduet of the 
people then living, and of continuing to influence thstr 
posterity. Moses in his Patriaiehal history would ;naiu« 
rally be brief, and, as it now fvequently appean to us, 
obscure ; because many facts, of wkich we ase now ignor- 
ant, were then generally known, and had been p re se r to d 
in the successive celebmtioii of the Primitive institiitions, 
so far, at least, as fully to answer tiie pwrpose uduob 
Moses had in view in comf^ng the Book of XScaassL. 

There is much, doubtless, which we should wiak to 
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know, wlacfa has not been lerealed* Haoh which the 
Patriarchs knew, and which was in the first agee gene- 
rallj known, has not descended to us. Much, and much 
e!>ren which was importanti was known to the Apostles, 
and to those whom the Apostles mstnicted, which, not 
having been committed to writing, has been lost. The 
€k)8pel was preached and the Church was formed ; the 
truths, and the ordinances, and the obligations of the 
new religion were in foil practical efficacy among large 
eommunities, before the Christian Scriptures were writ- 
tmk This is an important consideration whidi is by no 
means sufficiently attended to, eyen in the study of the 
New Testament. It accounts, however, for many drcnm- 
afeaness and liM^ta being slightly noticed, or altogether 
omitted or casuaUy referred to, because they were risible, 
o( daily occurrence, and uniTersally known. Thus the 
change of the Jewish Sabbath into the Christian Sunday, 
though a very peculiar and important change, is no where 
anntioned in the New Testament, except by mere casual 
alittsions to the fact of Christians assembling for religious 
purposes, on the first day of the week. Of the authority, 
the cause, and the object of the change, not a word is to 
be found. I am quite convinced, notwithstanding this 
opinion, that the Christian Sunday, as distinguished from 
the Jewish Sabbath, is a Divine institution. In like man*^ 
ner, and I think with not less reason, notwithstanding the 
silence of Moses, I am convinced that sacrifice was not 
imagined by man, but that it was instituted by God. 

There is perhaps no certain means of deciding what 
man in crowded society might or might not invent ; but 
I cannot even imagine how it shocdd ever enter into Abel's 
mind, in the irery infancy of the world, to bring of the 



fiffsaiap of bit flod^ and of the fat AmoT, an 
oatotbeLoid; qnlaw the aenrice fraa acdiaBy o finww a ^ * 
ad of the Lord, and imleiB ha had aoma gnmnd to balaafOf 
that it would be aooepted. That there ia no natsfal pio^ 
piiety, and no natural efficacy in anch a aaorifiea* the 
Apostle to the Hebrews sufficiently teati6ea» and arery vma 
must feel. With all his supposed ailenoe on the anbjae^ 
Moses seems to me to indicate with sufficient rlcwraaaa. 
that the sacrifice referred to was made in obadienoe' to 
the Divine command. The Lord it appears waa pmaanf. 
We are told that he had respect unto Abel and to hia 
ofieriog ; but unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect. The distinction thus made waa immadiatalf 
known to each ; and Cain was wroth, and hia conntenanaa 
fell, when it. pleased the Lord to expostulate with him. 
They were evidently then in the Divine presence^ in Um 
presence of the Shechinah, which seems to me to indicate 
sufficiently that the worship required was not imaginodj 
but prescribed. Abel obeyed the prescription^ and Caio: 
disregarded it. In discussing this question it haa nott L 
think, been sufficiently considered, that the historian tella 
us not only that the Lord had respect unto Abel, but to hia 
offering also ; and that to Cain and to his offering he had 
not respect. Now, if the two brothers presented their 
offerings on any principle of natural reaaon, then the ma^ 
terial offering of Cain was quite as good for him, as the 
material offering from Abel : but the former was rejected 
and the latter accepted. Cain, indeed, was a bad man^ 
and Abel was a good man. God reads the heart, and can 
discriminate between man and man, without the necessity 
of any ceremonial medium ; yet the ceremonial service may 
indicate, and indicate decisivelyi the spirit by which the, 
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OihbfMlorkfttflitalftd. in the ca«6 befisre us the o^m/vfi 
I tUokf would not liaTe been to distifictly mentioned and 
npested, if theie bad not been in the very matter of the 
offimng an etaential difference. Now, there is no each 
difference conceivable by me, at least, except we consider 
die one as an humble act of expiation, in obedience to the 
Divine instittttion, and the other as an act of mere will- 
worship, in utter disregard of the Divine command. 

There is another consideration of great importance in 
determining this question. When man was placed in 
Paradise, in a state of innocence, he was the subject, not 
of natural religion simply, but of a special covenant which 
was revealed under the sanction of a promise, and a pe- 
nalty. The promise was forfeited and the penalty was in* 
eurred. The penalty was not inflicted ; and the promise was 
renewed, in what we now know to be a more efficient form. 
This could not originate in any natural principle, but in 
revelation. Before the fall, Adam and Eve were naked, 
and were not ashamed. After the fall, the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked ; 
and they sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
aprons. This was the covering suggested by their natural 
reason ; and their natural religion, when they heard the 
Lord God whom they had offended, directed them to hide 
themselves from his presence amongst the trees of the 
garden. The former was a very imperfect covering, and 
the latter supplied a very poor security. They were, how- 
ever, the only suggestions which, so far as appears, their 
natural reason furnished. When in their naked and 
guilty condition, Adam and Eve were brought before the 
Lord God, whose covenant they had broken^ they were 
evidently placed under a new covenant, not of natural but 
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of revealed religion; and their hopes wem ptaoed in s de- 
liverance to be achieved by the promised seed of the 
woman. 

In the very remarkable scenci which is described in the 
third chapter of Genesis, and previous to their banish^ 
ment from Paradise, we are told that '' unto Adam also, 
and to his wife, did the Lord Ood make coats of Ains 
and clothed them." I consider this as the first instituted 
type of the great prototype, indicated in the prophecy of 
the promised seed of the woman. This prototype is the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world \ The 
only efficient sacrifice for sin was resolved on in the Di- 
vine councils. This resolution was actually signified m a 
lamb or lambs slain, in sacrifice in the Divine presence^, 
and therefore, doubtless, by the Divine command, of 
whose skins the Lord God made coats to clothe theguihy 
progenitors of the human race, who stood in penitence b^ 
fere him with no other covering than fig-leaves. Herer, 
I conceive, that we certainly find the origin of sacrifice. 
The Divine presence and agency are incontestably stated 
in the narrative, and these imply, with absolute certainty, 
not human imaginations but revealed institutions. The 
seed was expressly promised, and the great atonement by 
him to be made, was signified by the iamb or lambs, ac- 
tually slain ; which sacrifice gives a typal propriety to the 
designation given to the prototype, that he was the Lamb 
^lain from the foundation of the world. The covering of 
Christ's righteousness was also signified by the use tb 
which the skins of the first sacrifice were applied, by the 
actual operation of the Lord God himself. 

• R<v. iii. 8. 
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^l.thbappears le xmuU, naturally and aeeesaarily » fcotn 
tke Moaaie narration^ duoidated a9 it now ia by the Cbria- 
tian Scriptures. There was manifestly a killing of aair 
inalsi not from any buttan imagination or natural reason^ 
for man in that age had no power over the life of animals. 
In the scene alluded to, the Lord God was present and con* 
oemed in the action which signified then, as also in the 
sacrifice of Abel, in the very foundation of the world, the 
great atonement of the Son of God, who, doubtless, was 
the DiTine agent on that remarkable occasion. That 
man, in any circumstances or in any age, by chance or by 
natural reason, should have discoYcred this most myste- 
rious system of redemption, or even the type by which, 
from {the foundation of the w<»'ld, it was signified, and 
especially in the time of Adam, of Cain and Abel, I eon* 
eeive to be utterly impossible. The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, implies that the whde mystery 
of man's redemption was placed in efficiency from the fidL 
Abri's sacrifice was an emblem, a type of this. The 
Lamb thus slain from the foundation of the worM, is, be* 
yond all doubt, of Divine institution. The typical lamb 
must be so too ; unless we can concave it possible thai 
the feeUe faculties and erring reason of man, so peculiarly 
feeble and erroneous, when left to themselves, in matters of 
religion, should have discovered the deepest mystery of 
revealed religion, and typified the most extraordinary trans- 
action in human history. If we grant the institution to 
be originally Divine in the very oommenoement of our 
nice, the history of anknal sacrifioes becomes so for per* 
fectly intelligible among every people. There are some 
excellent remarks on this subject by Bishop Gleig in his 
Diftctionsfar the study of Theology, Letter ix. p. 120, 81c 
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sariie view is also midnttiitied'by Bislwfi'Scuidliomd ia 
hi» Sermon on the tacrifiees tf Cain cmi Abeti the flMtift 
hiB volume of sermons. From each I had marked* pas- 
sages for quotation, in support of my own opinion. Bat 
this note has aheady mnoh exceeded my intention, and 
I must of necessity conclude. 
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Note B, Page 100. 

' .No subject has occasionedi and now, indeed, oocasiona, 
'more angry diversity of opinions, or more inflalting'aepa»> 
rations among Christians, even of the same tommnnioiH 
than the doctrine of justification by futh only ; and yet 
would the disputants on either side modify their aealwiA 
a portion of Christian temper, there would be found, I 
believe, very little essential difference of opinion amoiig 
the sound members, at least, of our Church and of the 
Church of England. That this zeal is somelimea alerted 
without this necessary modification, is very painAitty 
proved by certain accusations which tbe Arohdeaoon.* of 
Ely has fentured to bring against Bishop Ball, in the Ap^ 
pendix to his Chai^, delivered at Cambridge April 24\ 
1826. 

Archdeacon Browne says, p. 56, " I ' nevM* yet met 
with any Protestant writer (at least of any emtnenoe) wto 
tampered in so dangerous a masiner witkttee^ stiiotnasir-af 
the Divine law, as Bishop Bult." In p;MS7,'1ie says that 
a '' singular congeniality of sentiment may be discoa^tM 
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faetip^ti. fihbopf Bull imd a»e. Botuwista." In p« 60^ he 
A3Mit8 ^d npMtshigular CDn?e9poiide9ce betwe^ the se^r 
tinetttn'r o£ Bull and tboM of the " Jesuit Hacding," 
A^in itt p»*63^ " Tbefeader will inataatly Tecoguise io 
these aeatiinents a coinfiidence, not les& manifest t^n it 
is extraordinary, between Bishop Bull and the RotnanisU." 
In p. 65, he says the reader '' will immediately perceive 
how exactly he symbolises with the Romanists, and how 
completely and radically he is at issue with the advocates 
of the Reformation." 

The great object of the Archdeacon in his Appendix, 
No/e ilJs to ** point out the remarkable coincidence which 
may be detected between Bishop Bull and the Roman- 
Mtod" p«'43. And in p. 46. he maintains the Bishop's 
Mbemeto be *' fundamentally enoneoua and manif^stlj 
absurd." I am persuaded that Arobdeaeon Browm 1^03 
fead Bishop Bull, if he ever did read the /2an^(^atiap4 
Ikadefenoes of it through, under the influence of the iaao9t 
powerful piejudioes ; for no writer of any dfsi^riptiop ev^ 
placed the free grace of God, and the atonement made by 
4he Son of God, as the sole meritorious causes of 919^^ 
salvation, ia a dearer point of view ; no writer ever expose^ 
Mdre completely the Romish doctrine of merit, and no writ^ 
ever explained more distinctly, the doctrise of %U Pai^I^ 
in reference to justification. There is, indeed, asiqgular 
0(tineidence between the errors opposed by Si; Paul ai^d 
the Romish errors on the merits of works opposed by 
the Reformers; and Bishop Bull at once e^cpos^ this 
e0iaeidencej states the true. Christian dqrtrine, ap4 
tiiacos us ageinst' those* 4iilm>f9iafi fbUi^« into wihff^h 09 
many, in the eagerness of Aeir controversial ^eal hf^v^ 
fidlen. 
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In the act of the Associate Ptesbyterp'm 8coUiiiid» pub* 
lished in 1780, it was asserted, Introduction p. Vu " Soou* 
gal's lifSg of Ood in the soul of man^ is a book calculated 
to lead off from faith in the righteousness of Ckrist, tuM* 
out us, to a righteousness witMn us, 8cc.'* The Archdea-* 
con of Ely writes, in fact, in the same spirit in 1826. He 
rightly maintains, p. 25, that ^ the Author of our justifi- 
cation is God, who justifies us freely by his grace, through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. But the special 
objects of a justifying faith, are the meritorious obedieaee 
and the vicarious sacrifice of our blessed Redeemer.'* I do 
not very wdl understand the word objects in this ]ait 8€tt«* 
tetiee; but that we are justified freely by God's graco, 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesw, I ha?e 
ever most sincerely believed. The Archdeacon praceedk» 
'^ These being received, apprehended, or embraced by 
faith, make us just or righteous persons in the sigbtof 

Ged| NOT BT A RIOHTEOUSKESS INH£EE)(T Ui tn, 
BUT BT A mOHTEOUSNESS IMPUTED TO US»" 

This appears to me a very dangerous poskion* It ha» 
frequently led the ignorant eealot, not into error only, but 
into pollution. It is moreover expvesdy contrary to 
Scripture, and to Scripture written by St. Paul *. ^ For 
by grace are ye saved througb fiedth ; and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God : not of works lest any 
man should boasU" Here then is the original gratuity^ 
the fif^ gift of Ood in Christ, in which we are peifedly 
agreed. What then is the coneequenee? The Apoells 
goes on, to tell m f, ** For we are Hia woriuMMhip 
cMited, in Chrisl Jesua, unto good w«rki. whiah God 

• See Eph. ii. 8, &c f lb. ii. 10. 
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hath b€|f(ffe oidi^Qed, Iha^t wq should walk in tbenuV 9e 
foftb^ slates * the cooseqiieiice of Christian justifipalion 
*' that ye put on the new inan» which after God is crsated 
io righteousness and true holiness." 

There is a remarkable passage of the same Apostle, 
eminently remarkable, and, therefore, decisive in this 
cowUoversy ; as it is addressed to a Bishop of the Apos- 
tolic Churchy and is evidently intended to guide ministers 
and their people in every age f. The condition of man 
aa he is by nature, is, in iact, placed i^i the grouad»>. 
work. The fash oracs of Qod, by which we are ror 
deemed and made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
liie^ is placed in its prominent position; excluding in the, 
way of merit, all works of righteousness which we Aav4 
doDo; and attributing our justification to the alone mercy, 
of Christian redemption* A most important oonseqnenpe 
immediately follows ; for the Apostle adds, " This is « 
faithful saying, and these things I wii*l that thou af^ 
FIRM coN8TAi<iTLY, tiot ihey tMch have beUtKv^m Go4 
might be careful to maintain good warh* These things 
are good and profitable unto men." 

Now agreeing, as I do most sincerely, and aa Bishop 
Boll agrees, decidedly, in attributing the justificaticA of 
man to the grace of God in Christ, what occasion is there 
for controversy and angry separations among men, thus 
distinctly consenting in the fundamental truth of Chda* 
Uan redemption ? The Archdeacon of Ely, and those 
who agree with him, do not more certainly aekno^^ledge 
nor more sincerely believe this .esseptiaji truth than I dO| 
attd than all those chmobmen do with wJiom I .ha^^ b^n 

• £pb. iv, 24 . t Titiu Ui. 3. 9. 
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«eottiConf«di to aMociftte. If tlM Afehd«iMti «ttd* htk 
fKeods acknowledge with Mn SchoMeld, the Ohreek 
Professor, who, in the notes to his sermon before the Uni*- 
versity of Cambridge, moderates between him and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, if they acknowledge that the faith 
by which the grace of Ood is received, &c. must be a 
working faithy if they believe that hdineas is the indis- 
pensable consequence, absolutely required in all fihoseto 
whom the justification of the Gospel is freely imparted; 
if they really believe that without hoKness no man shall 
see the Lord*; if, in short, they believe the solemn 
declaration of the Redeemer himselfi-, what conceivable 
diflference is there between us ? That which is an indie- 
pensable requisite, a consequence, without which the 
original gratuity is rendered ineffectual, is, in fact, a 
condition, in whatever language you may announce or 
explain it. 

' St Paul maintains justification by faith without works 
only, in combating certain positions and prejudices of the 
unbelieving Jews, who asserted justification to be attain- 
able some other way than by the Gospel ; and, secondly, 
in opposition to the Judaizing Christians, who added the 
Ceremonial law to the obligations of the ChriBtian faith. 
It is of the utmost possible consequence to consider that 
St. Paul excludes fVom justification works simply, or else 
the works of the law, and not Christian good ux^rkg^ which, 
on the contrary, he declares that God has before <Hdoined 
that we should wsdk in them. These, whedier we call 
them conditions or consequences, are absolntely indis- 
pensablein theeottduct of the OfaristiaB Ufe, Thrfint Hs- 

• Hth. x\l 14. t Sr. Mstt. V, 90. 
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formers adopUd tbeJaaguage of St. Paid, mcireuiDiteiiotti 
is«markably simSar, in opfHwing the cttrrent doctrine of 
merit among the Romanists. They maintain that we are 
justified by faith only, meaning that we. are justified by 
the free grace of God in Christ ; and not as the Romanists 
leaoh^ by the condign or adequate merit of our own works. 
Whoever shall read with attention, and without prejudice^ 
what Bishop Bull has admirably written on this subjeet 
in the latter Disseriuiion of his Harmoma ApoMUtUtm, 
ch. 18. n. 6; and further in his Examm Cenwra and 
Resp. ad animad. 13 ; and again, in Apologia Led* k* ^ 
will be astonished, I thinks and grieved, that a Divine and 
a Dignitary of the Church of England should have ven- 
tured so boldly to accuse him of exactfy symbolisang mtk 
the RomanisU, and of being €onq>lelely and radically at 
i$s^ with tlu advocate* of the Reformation : — since no 
divine has more completely exposed the errors and corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome in general, and on the subject 
of merit in particular, than this pious, learned^ and truly 
Primitive Bishop of St. David's. 
. The language of our first Reformers had respect to the 
disputes in which they were engaged with the corrupt 
Church from which they separated, and is not to be un- 
derstood in its just sense without a reference to those 
disputes. As the unlearned and unstable Christians of 
the apostolic age wrested some things in St. Panics 
writings hard to be undereiood ^^--hso certain successocs 
«f our first Reformers, foigetting or neglecting the ori- 
ginal reference^ by which their language is ezplainM 
and Testvicted^ took it in its natural aense^ and gave ita 
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g^oenl and luiooiididonal mfipKetliofit' faf whiek' thef 
seeand, and woe midenlood by nttny, to e»dnde good 
worin absolutely firom tbe ChnatiBn ackeine of aalfation; 
under the notion of aaaerting firee giaoe and of eKcbiding 
faaman msniL The holineaa wbieh the Goepd indispenft* 
ably nqidres in all who believe i^ the good works into 
which we are created in Christ Jeses, and wbidi all who 
believe in God most be caiefnl to maiAtain^ are not the 
works which St PanI ezclades, and which tmr fint 
Reformers exclude fipom justification. The j nstiflcatioQ of 
the Gospel is dearly free and altogether OMOnditional as 
it applies to conrerts <^ every desoription ; and it is of 
faith only, without any reference whatever to works; be* ' 
cause faith ts the sole medium through which it is appre^ ' 
bended. Bat being thus fredy justified by faith vrithouC 
works, a new course of conduct is indispensably fequ ited ' 
in all who are placed in this condition. There is a rights 
eousness required in every Christian, and it must b^ ^ 
inherent in us if we would make our caHing and electioii 
sure. 

A righteousness wUhoui us, and a righteousness imputed 
to us seem very awkward, if they are not unintelligible, ' 
expressions, which have been frequeudy wrested by die ' 
unlearned and unstable to their own destruction. We ore 
freely redeemed by the mercy of God the Fiither for the ' 
merits, and thfough the mediation, of God the Son. 
These are the means of our redemption which are external 
to, and independent of us. Being thus fieely redeemed 
by means to which we contribute and can ^ contribute 
nothing, we are, as the consequence of this redemptioiiy 
created anew unto good works, which good works, though 
they are indispensable and must be within andnot^without 
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11% if we would attain the hope of our caHiiig; are in no 
rospeet meritorioitB, We aie booght with a price; these- 
fore can we ba?a oothingi and therefore cen we acqnife 
nothing, which we can call our own* Still we miiat be 
careful to maintain good works. We must work oat our 
own salfation with fear and trembling. The wodc we 
must do« and leel that we do it : but when we have hap- 
pily attained the utmost of which the grace of the Gospel 
renders us capable, we shall feel and acknowledge in 
every stage of our Christian progress that it is Ood 
which worketh in us both to will and to do of his good 
pkasure*. All boasting ih&k is eompletdjr and for ever 
excluded; inasmuch as we who h^ sinned and come 
short of the glovy of God, are not only justified freely by 
his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; 
but we require in every period of our renewed condition 
the constant aid of the Holy Spirit to enable us to attain^ 
to.pre^erve, and to improve, that holiness to which we are 
called. This holinsss, and the works by which it is ver^ 
fied, must not be without us but within us, and they must 
abound, that we be neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. ** He that lacketh 
these tmi^ is blind, and cannot see afar off| and hath for- 
gotten that he was purged from his old sins. Wherefore 
the rather. Brethren, give diligence to make your callin 
and election sure ; for if ye do these things, ye shall never 
fall; for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Loid and 
Saviour- Jesus Christ f.*' 
I neither assert nor insinuate^ — God forbid, — that the 
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ArcbdeacQA of Ely ^xcliides^ or m^aas^ to pi^cludcu tl^i( 
holioess which is thus clearly the mdfSpensaUe ^goatif 
quenoe, at least, of Christian justificatioB. TheiQ i% 
however, an eageroess in many in assertii^ jnstiAoation 
by faith only — there is an ambiguity in their language* 
and there is a feverish impatience in them when works 
are united with faith as making up the qualification of a 
Christian, as to occasion very serious mistakes in weak 
minds, and sometimes in minds which are not weak. I 
have found among men wedded to a certain phraseology, 
prejudices altogether impenetrable to evidence and argu- 
ment. I certainly conceived Bishop Bull, of all the di- 
vines of our Church, to be beyond the reach of such 
accusations as have been brought against him. These, 
however respectable the author of them may be, must 
originate in some confusion of ideas on the subject in de- 
bate. So far is Bishop Bull from attributing to man, 
under the Gospel, that merit, or any portion of it, which 
the Reformers proscribed, as one of the grossest errors of 
the Church of Rome, that he actually considers man be- 
fore the fall, and in a state of innocence, as the object in 
the first instance of gratuitous and unmerited mercy ; and 
as requiring, in the second place, the constant aid of Gk>d*s 
Holy Spirit to enable him to acquire that salvation to 
which God, by special covenant, conditionally called him. 
See in his English works Bishop BulFs Discourse concern^ 
ing the first Covenant, and the state of man before the fall. 
See Nelsons Life of Bishop Bull; or the extracts from 
it, re-published by the Bishop of Salisbury. See also 
Bishop Burgesses Primary Charge^ 1826, and Appendix in 
illustration and defence of Bishop BulTs Harmoma Apos^ 
tolica. See alsoi a Vm^cation o/* Bishop Bully by the late 
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Atchckacon Dftubetty, whioh, thou^ inst&ntty answered 
by ATchd^con Browne, is yet worthy of serions perusal 
88 the last professional eflbrt of a man to whom the 
Cboroh of England owes a large debt of gratitude. 



THE END. 
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